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[ Cant erbury Cathedral continued. ] 


; HE preſent ſtate of the windows, is in 

the Gothic taſte, with a multitude of 
lights or pannels of glaſs ; the three lower 
rows of which are conſiderably large, and ſeven in 
a row : the middle one is almoſt all of coloured 
glaſs, the others of plain, except ſome eſcutcheons 
of arms in each pannel. 

The coloured range has in its middle pannel, the 
arms of the church under a canopy, at preſent, 
but probably had once a crucifix, or ſomething elſe 
as odious in the eyes of Culmer, for all the figures 
on each ſide are kneeling towards it, ſuppoſed to 
be Edward IV. and his family: the king is _ 
the 


4 1 


che centre pannel to the weſt, in thoſe behind him 


we Prince Edward and Richard Duke of Vork. 


On the eaſt ſide is the Queen, in the next three 


princeſſes, and in the laſt, two others: all have 


crowns or coronets, except theſe two, one of which 
has a vell. N f | 
A ſcreen of ſtone divides the martyrdom from a 
fine chapel of the Virgin Mary, now called the 
Dean's chapel, as ſeveral of our Deans have been 
buried there. It is an elegant piece of work, with 
a great deal of carved foliage at the eaſt window, 


againſt. which is an ornament of Dean Turner. 
There are ſeveral bther ornaments here, and one of 


Dr. Bargrave, in an uncommon taſte, his portrait 
being painted on copper in a beautiful frame of 
white marble, and juſt by this is a paſſage into the 


Chapter-houſe, through which ſtrangers are uſually 


led to have a ſight of it. 

In the Martyrdom, we fee on our left hand, the 
monument of Alexander Chapman, D. D. and 
Prebendary, ſet up, Mr. Somner ſays, by the 
wall, where ſometimes ſtood an altar, called the 
Altar of the Martyrdom of St. Thomas, which, to- 
gether with che place, Eraſmus ſaw, and hath left 
it thus deſcribed, there is to be ſeen an altar 
built of wood, confecrated to the Bleſſed Virgin, 
and remarkable in no other reſpect, but as it is a 
monument of antiquity, which upbraids the luxury 
of the preſent times. At the foot of this altar, the 
holy martyr is ſaid tohave bid his laſt farewel to the 
Bleſfed Virgin at the point of death.“ | 

At the corner, by this monument, are the ſtairs 
leading down to that part of the undercroft, called 
the French church: but before we leave the mar- 


tyrdom, we may obſerve in a compartment againſt 


the weſt wall of it, the epitaph of the Rev. Mr. 
John Clerke, and in another on the ſouth ſide, that 
_ of Mrs, Priſcilla Fotherby, to which we ſhall add, 
85 from 
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from Mr. Semner, that In the year 1299, on 
September the gth, Robert Lord Archbi op of 
Canterbury, celebrated the nuptial RESIN be- 


tween King Edward of England and Margaret, ſiſter 


to the King of France, in the entrance of the church 
rowards the cloyſter, near the door of the martyr: 


dom of St. Thomas.“ 


The two leaves of the martyrdom. door joined in 


one makes that which opens into the French church, 


« this (ſays Somner) being ſpacious and lightſome, 
hath. for many, years been the, ſtrangers church, a 
congregation for the moſt part of diſtreſſed exiles, 
grown ſo great, and yet daily multiplying, that the 
place, in a ſhort time, is likely to proye a hive 
too little to contain ſuch a ſwarm.” Theſe ſtran- 
gers fled hither from the cruelties of the inquiſition 


1n the Spaniſh Netherlands, in the reign of Ed- 


ward vi. who received them kindly, / and granted 


them protection. Queen Mary diſperſed them; 
but when Queen Elizabeth re-eſtabliſhed the pro- 
teſtant religion, England again became their aſylum. 


Between the altar and the chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, ſtands the Patriarchal, or metropolitical 
chair of grey marble, and in three places carved in 
pannels. The ſeat is ſolid from the pavement. In 
this the Archbiſhop, or his proxy, is placed with 
much ceremony, as ſoon after the election as may 
conveniently be, the members of the church in 


proceſſion attending. 


This ſolemnity is called his Inthronization, and 


pom his Grace in formal poſſeon 1 mae 


* That matriages were 3 WIRE | at the church» 


door, appears from Changer n of the Wife of 


Bath | 


9 „ Huſbands at the Church - door had te five,” | 


litical 


1 


litical dignity, with the authority and proſpect 
thereto appertaining. 

Formerly this was done with much more pomp 
and magnificence than it is at preſent. The king, 
the prince of the blood, with many others of the 
higheſt rank, both ſpiritual and temporal, being 
invited to it, and entertained in a manner lit- 
tle inferior to the royal banquet at a coronation, 
either in the plenty and variety of dainties, or qua- 
lity of the noble perſons who attended as the great 
officers; in right of manors, held of the Arch- 
biſhopric by ſuch tenures, and large and numerous 
retinues, to the patonmance of their mh rue 
meetings, 

For example, The Duke of Buckingham, as 
Lord high Steward, came with a train of one hun- 
dred and forty horſes, the day before Archbiſhop 
Warham's Inthronization, to view the palace, and 
ſee that nothing ſhould de wanting to the magni- 
ficence of the approaching ſolemnity, as Mr. 
Battely tells us, who, in his appendix, gives us an 
account of the feaſt itſelf, with the variety and ex- 
pence of the proviſions. 

But this was in the days of yore. 1 return to 
what is to be ſeen in our time. 

Oppoſite to the ſtone chair we ſee the old altar 
piece, now the lining of that to which it replace 
'about the year 1730. 

It is handſomely adorned with painting and gild- 
ing, and of a deſign which ſome think more ſuit- 
able to a Gothic cathedral than the new one. 

The choir is thought to be the moſt ſpacious of 
any im the kingdom, being about one hundred and 
eighty feet in length, from the weſt door to the 
altar, and thirty in breadth, between the two fide 
doors of it. The ſtalls for the dean and preben- 
daries are fix on each ſide of the entrance: they 
1 are 
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are of wainſcot, divided by neat pillars and pilaſ- 
ters, fluted, with capitols of the Corinthian order, 
ſupporting arched canopies, and a front elegantly 
carved with crowns, ſceptres, mitres, and rich 
foliage, with ſuitable frieze and cornice. 
The wainſcotting on each ſide, as far as to the 
archbiſhop's throne, in the ſame taſte, though not 
ſo rich in its ornaments, appears to have been done 
at the time of the reformation, Se 
The old monkiſh ſtalls having been taken down 


in 1704, along with ſome old pews, three hand- 


ſome rows of ſeats, or pews, were erected in their 
room : this was executed in a very handſome man- 
ner, by Archbiſhop Tillotſon, who gave the pre- 
ſent throne. The whole is of wainſcot ; the canopy 
and its ornaments raiſed very high, on ſix fluted 
pillars of the Corinthian order, with proper im- 


| poſts, and is ſaid to have coſt two hundred and for- 


ty-four pounds eight ſhillings and two pence. 

Dr. John Grandore, one of the Prebendaries, 
who died in 1729, leaving three hundred pounds to 
be laid out on the church; it was reſolved to lay 
out that money to build a new altar- piece. It is of 
the Corinthian order, very lofty and well exe- 
cuted. | . 5 

The pall and paſtoral ſtaff delivered to the arch- 
biſhop, at his inthronization, deſerves a little de- 
{cription, to ſnew what extravagant authority the 
popes aſſumed on ſuch occaſions. The Pall, (ſo 
called from the word Pallium, a cloak) was at firſt 
a rich robe of ſtate, peculiar to the imperial habit, 
till the emperors permitted the patriarchs the uſe of 


At. The fee for this habit was five thouſand florins, 


2 four ſhillings and ſix-pence each) and twice that 
um for the firſt fruits, which was paid to his holi- 
neſs: this will appear as an extravagant price for 
ſuch a bawble, but the reader's wonder will ceaſe, 


when he is informed, it was declared to be taken 


from 


CT 9 =. 15 
taken from the body of St. Peter, hich, to be 


ſure, enhanced its value;) and that the pope had 
decreed, none could enter into the office, or even 
aſſume the title of archbiſhop, without receiving 


this badge, and by which he bound himſelf by 

oath, at the reception of it, to be dependant and 

obedient to the commands of his holineſs. 
The Paſtoral Staff on Archbiſhop Chicheley's 


monument, is as ſubſtantial as an halbert, as tall 
as the man, and has a croſs at the top. This is 


quite different to that deſcribed by Eraſmus, who 
ſays, the paſtoral ſtaff of St. Thomas a Becket, 


was Covered over with a thin plate of ſilver, very 
light, plain, and no longer than to reach from the 


ground to the girdle. 


The following are the forms in | Which theſe. in- 


ſignia were delivered to Archbiſhop Dean: The 
ſtaff with the croſs, was put into his hands by a 
monk, commiſſioned by the prior and convent of 


Canterbury, with theſe words, Reverend father, I 
am ſent to you from the ſovereign prince of the 


world, who requires and commands you to under- 
take the government of. his church, and to love and 


protect her; and in proof of my orders, I deliver 


you the ſtandard of the king of heaven.” 


After this he received his pall by the hands 


of the Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, commiſ- 
ſioned by the pope for that purpoſe. It was de- 


livered to him in this form: To the honour of 
Almighty God, and the bleſſed Virgin Mary, the a 


holy apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, our lord pope 


Alexander VI. the holy Roman church, and alſo of 


the holy church of Canterbury, committed to your 


charge, we give you, in the pall taken from the 
body of St. Peter, a full authority for the exerciſe 


of your archiepiſcopal function, with the liberty of 
wn this honourable diltinction in your cathe- 
dral 
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dtal upon certain days, mentioned in the apoſtolic 
bulls of privilege.” - eee yah 
* Having thus ſelected every thing we thought 
2 worthy of obſervation, we ſhall quit this ancient 
and venerable city, and proceed on our ſurvey. ' 
At Canterbury the road branches off ſeveral 

ways; to the north it leads to Whi!ftaple, which 
has nothing remarkable in it, except its having in- 
creaſed greatly in its trade and buſineſs within theſe 
few years, and is now a kind of port to Canterbury: 

The next road branches off to Margate in the iſle 
of Thanet; we ſhall ſay a few words of this iſtand 


* 


in general before we proceed any farther; the moſt 
probable derivation ſeems to be from the Britiſh 
word Tan, a fire; becauſe of the fires dr lights kept 

on this iſland,” to direct _ in dark weather; 
but Mr. Lambard thinks it takes its name from the 
Saxon, Tanet Lond, i. e. moiſt or watery ; it is — 
miles in length and four in breadth: its ſoil is chalky, 
and *tis very ftuitful in corn and graſs; great quan- 
tities of garden ſeeds are likewiſe annually raiſed 
here, from whence the ſeed ſhops in London are 
ſupplied with their (greateſt ſtock. © The following 
deſcription Camden gives in commendation of the 
induſtry of the inhabitants in this iſland, eſpecially 
thoſe who live near Margate, Ramſgate, and Broad 
Stur, muſt not be omitted; namely, that they are 
exceedingly induſtrious, and are, as it were, amphi- 
bious creatures, and get their living both by ſea and 
land. They deal in both elements, are both fiſhers 
and ploughmen, both huſbandmen and mariners ; 
and the ſelf-fame hand that holds the plough, ſteers 
the ſhip. According to the ſeveral ſeaſons, they 
make nets, fiſh for cod, herring, mackrel, &c. go 

to ſea themſelves, and export their own commodi- 
ties. And thoſe very men alſo dung their ground, 
plow, ſow, harrow, and reap, being quick and 
active in both employments ; and ſo the "_— of 
; * their 
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their labours run round. And when there happens 
any ſhipwrecks, as there does here now-and-then 
(for thoſe ſhallows and ſhelves ſo much dreaded by 
ſeamen lie over againſt it; namely, the Godwin, 
the Brakes, the Four-foot, the Whitdick, &c.) they 
are extremely induſtrious to fave the lading.“ 

This iſland cannot boaſt of many gentlemen's 
ſeats at preſent, though formerly it was the 
| reſidence of ſeveral very ancient and eminent fami- 
lies; yet the farmers here are in general men of ſub- 
ſtantial eſtate, raiſed by their own induſtry, and 
live in a very handſome and creditable manner. 
This was the firſt place given to the Saxons by 
the Britiſh King Yortigern, when he ſent for their 
aſſiſtance againſt the Scots and Picts, and here it 
was the Danes began their ravages in England, and, 
who according to Camden ruined the nunnery built 
here by a lady, to whom Egbert, the eighth King 
of Kent, gave an eſtate here, not leſs than one third 
of the iſland, to appeaſe her of an injury he had for- 
merly done her. ? ..::; 

At Staner, in this iſland, the Rutupiæ of the ? 
Romans, is to be ſeen the ſepulchre of Vortimer, 

King of the ancient Britons, who having vanquiſhed * 
the Saxons in many battles, and at laſt driven them 
out of the iſland, ordered, before his death, that he 
ſhould be buried here, on a fond conceit, that his 
corpſe would fright them from landing any more 
upon this coaſt z like the great Scipio, who having 
ſubdued the Carthagians, ordered his tomb to be 
turned towards Africa, to fright them from the coaſt Þ 


of Italy; but the poor Britons ſoon found the dif. 


ference between a King in the field and one in the 
grave. e F = 
At Margate, which is ſeventy-two miles from 
London, the curious traveller will no doubt be de- 
tained fome time, the harbour and pier, the con- 
veniences for bathing, and the public rooms de- 
ſerving 
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ſerving his attention, as does che walks under the 
Z cliff when the tide 1s out. 


From Margate to Reculver, is a pleaſant ride of 
ten miles, having a beautiful proſpect of Eaſt Kent 


on one fide, and an extenſive view of the ſea on the 
= other. | 


There is nothing very remarkable to be ſeen at 


Reculver to thoſe who delight in antiquities ; the 
old church and the ruins of the ancient caſtle, may 
2 detain them a while, it having formerly been the 


ſeat of a Roman colony, and no doubt was very 
large and populous in ancient times ; for the ſea, 


q having by degrees waſhed the ſoil away, hath dil- 


covered many old Roman coins and other anti- 


3 | quities, which have been collected here in pro- 
digious numbers. 


Lord Holland's buildings at King gate are deſerving 


1 of a viſit, as is the North Foreland light-houſe; 


line drawn from this laſt place due north to * 


Naſe in Eſſex, about ſix miles ſhort of Harwich, 
makes the mouth of the river Thames; and all the 
towns and harbours from hence, whether on the 
2 Kentiſh or Eſſex ſhore, are called members of the 


port of London. As ſoon as veſſels paſs this Fore- 


1 land from thence, they are probably ſaid to be in 


the open ſea; if to the north, they enter into the 
German ocean; if to the fourh, the e 
channel. 

Not far from bore i is Rowſpate; a a ſmall port 3 


the inhabitants are fond of having us call it Roman 


gate; pretending, that the Romans under Julius 


; | Cefar,. made their firſt attempt to land here, and 


that being driven back by a ſtorm, he ſoon re- 
turned, and coming on ſhore with a good body of 


troops, beat back the Britains, and fortified his - 


camp, juſt at the entrance of the creek where tha 
town now ſtands, while others aſſert, that that _ 
Formangler firſt landed at Deal. 


In 


12 E E N. Th Y 
In therwenity-ſecond year of his late majeſty King 
George the Second, an act of parliament pafſed, * 
appointing truſtees for enlarging and maintaining 
this harbour, and a duty on ſhipping was granted 
for thoſe purpoſes. | Br nit ic 
The work was accordingly began, and for ſome 
time carried on with great vigour, and a very noble 
ſtane pier was carried out from the ſhore on the eaſt 
fide of the - propoſed harbour, to the diſtance of 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy feet; this pier, 1o far as 
finiſhed, is perhaps the moſt, complete piece of ar- 
chitecture in the world, and it is to be regretted that 
the confuſion and altercations in the houſe of lords 
and the houſe of commons concerning the expence of 
it, prevented it from being compleated ; ſhould the 
traveller make the King's-Head the inn he ſtops at 
in this town, he will have a near view of this new 
harbour juſt under him; and for diſtant ones, the 
Downs, the French coaſt, the South Foreland Cliffs, 
Sandwich, Deal, and that part of Eaſt Kent, and 
foie! of the higheſt towers of Dover Caſtle may be 
difcavered with a good glaſs:; ( 


een 5 Ela 900 

HAbout fix miles from Ramſgate. and ſixty- 
ſeven from London, is Sandwich, anciently: called 
Sandivick, i. e. the Sandy Town. This 4 town 

was formerly of great repute and trade, and is 
one of the cinque ports; it was a great ſuf. 
ferer by the ravages of the Danes, and in 1013, 
Canute, after having been beaten in Lincolnſhire, 
arrived here, and acted an inhuman tragedy upon 

. King £#belared's friends and hoſtages, flitting the 
noſes of ſome, cutting off the hands of others, 
beſides acting many other ſcenes of wanton cruelty 
before he left them, and returned to Denmark; 

but when he landed here again, and obtained the 
kingdom of England, he finiſhed- the buildings of 
this town which his father had begun, and granted 

it à charter with many privileges; the barons met 

| Lewis 
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Lewis here in 1276, and when they left it, King 
John reduced the town to aſnes. 

That this town has been very famous formerly, 
is indubitable, as in King Edward the Fourth's 
reign it had ninety- ive ſhips belonging to it, and 

jelded the crown, between ſixteen and ſeventeen 
nd pounds per Annum, in its cuſtoms, and 
above one thouſand five hundred ſailors. In Queen 
Elizabeth's time, money was levied for mending the 
haven, and in 1573, the Queen came in perſon to 


this town, was entertained by the Mayor and Jurats 


wives, in the free - ſchool, with one hundred and 
ſixty diſhes of meat, and had likewiſe a gold cup 


of one hundred pounds value, Nee to her. 


This haven was by degrees choaked up with the 
ſand, and ſoon after fell into a ſtate. of decay, and 
had done ſo much ſooner, but it was partly ſup- 
ported by the induſtrious and ingenious Walloons, 
who. were drove hither by the . perſecutions. of the 
Duke of Alva, from the low countries; theſe dili- 
gent and active people ſettled; a manufactory 0 
flannel, or baize at this town; they alſo ſet up the 
ſilk Jaoms at Canterbury, where they {till ſublilt; 
and likewiſe introduced. the making, of thread at 
Maidſtone. It is alſo faid, they here ſet up the 
firſt of any in. England public gardening, ſowing 
Canary ſeeds, &c, and by that means kept the town 
from running to. ruin, and indeed the land being 
light, ſandy, and freſh, is very good for producing 
moſt ſorts of ſeeds, and the ground being pretty 
low, the plants, when they ſprout, do not fo often 
receive a blight as in other places, and Sandwich 
carrots .are eſteemed the ſweeteſt and the largeſt 
which are produced in England, or perhaps in 
Europe. 2 

Here are three Chocches, three Hoſpitals, a Cu.” 
tom houſe, a Quay, and a F ree · ſchool, built out of 
the ruins of the Carmelites monaſtery, by Sir Ro- 


ger 


* 1 
ger Manwood, who was Lord Chief Baron, where 


1 


is an endowment for 3 every year two 
ſcholars to Lincoln college, Oxford. Its corpora- 
tion goes by the name of the Mayor, Jurats and 
Commonalty, and the Mayor of Sandwich carries a 
black knotted ſtaff, whereas the mayor of the 
other ports wear uſually white ſtave. 

About half an hour's walk from Sandwich, are 

Richborough Caſtle, which is a very noble remain of 
Roman antiquity. Its figure was quadrilateral, 
about one hundred and fifty paces in length, and 
five broad, the walls on three ſides are pretty en- 
tire, about twelve foot thick, and in ſome places 
about twenty-five or thirty feet high, without any 


ditch. They are compoſed of chalk-ſtones, round 


pebbles, and Roman bricks. The ſide next the 
fea, being upon a kind of cliff, the top of the wall 
is but level with the ground. Here in the latter 


times of the empire, the Legio II. Aug. was quar- 


tered, and within 'this caſtle was one of the five 
Kentiſh watch towers, to ſpy out and to defend 
againſt the approaches of the Saxon pirates. At the 
foot of it runs the river, coming from Canterbury, 
which at firſt diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, by 


Ebbesfleet, north of Staines, till the ſand pouring, 


upon it, obliged the ſtream to ſlide under the cliff 
of Richborough caſtle, and ſo by Sandwich. Here 


was formerly a very eminent harbour, of which at 


preſent there are no remains, and hither the Ro- 
mans reſorted for the moſt delicious oyſters. Near 
this place, in the way to Sandwich, upon an emi- 
nence, is the remainder of an amphitheatre, made 


of turf, probably for the exerciſe and diverſion of 
the garriſon, Before Sandwich gates are two Ro- 


man Tummuli, on one of which ſtands a wind-mill, 


and on the ſea-ſhore ars ſix large and broad Celtic 


Fumuh, 


. .. +7 
» 
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'Tumali, at equal diſtances. This flat coaſt is fenced 
againſt the Ocean by the Sand Downs... + 
About five miles from Sandwich, and ſeventy- 
two from London, is 4. GOAT: 
Deal, called by Cæſar Dola, to expreſs its low 
ſituation. At this place, or near it, Julius Cæſar 
landed in both his expeditions into Britain, and 
here, in 1495, landed that impoſtor Perkin War- 
beck, with his forces, againſt King Henry VII. 
Deal is a member of the town and Port of Sand- 
wich, and for its protection, Henry the VIIIth not 
only built a caſtle here, but alſo two others, one on 
the north, called Sandown caſtle, and another on 
the ſouth, called Walmar caſtle, that monarch 
having been apprehenſive of an invaſion hereabour, 
after he had ſhaken off the pope's yoke, and pro- 
voked the Emperor by the divorce of Queen Ca- 
„ . 1 
Sandown caſtle is compoſed of lunettes of very 
thick arched work of ſtone, with many port holes 
for great guns. In the middle is a great round 
tower, with a ciſtern at top; and underneath, an 
arch cavern, bomb- proof. A foſs encompaſſes the 
whole, to which is a paſſage over a draw-bridge. 
There are, as it were, two towns in Deal, the 
upper and more antient, and the lower, or larger, 
which lies on the edge of the ſea, and has been 
much improved; the great reſort of ſea- men from 
the ſhips in the Downs, and the great conveniency 
of landing here has been of infinite benefit to the 
place, fo that it is large and populous, adorned 
with many fair buildings, being in fact, the prin- 
cipal place upon the Downs, carries on a conſider- 
able trade, and has partly eclipſed Sandwich, which 
was formerly a great place of note and commerce. 
Near it is the famous road for ſhipping, ſo well 
known all over the trading world, by the name of 
the Downs, which would be a very wild and dan- 
| | gerous 
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gerous road for ſhips, were it not for the South 
Foreland : an head of land forming” the eaſt * 
of the Kentiſh ſhore; and is called the South, 


its ſituation reſpects the North- Foreland; and which 


breaks the ſea off, which would dtherwiſe come 
rolling up from the weſt, to the flats, or bank 
of ſands, called the Godwin, which, 'for three 
leagues to gether, and at about a league, or a league 
and a half diſtance, run parallel with the ſhore, 
and are dry at low water; ſo that theſe two, break- 
Ing all the force of the ſea on the eaſt, ſouth, and 
ſouth-weſt, make the Downs accounted a very good 
road. 

And yet, on ſome particular 2 and eſpecially 
if they over- blow, the Downs prove ſuch a wiki 
road, that ſhips are driven from their anchors, and 
often run on ſhore, or are forced on the Godwin 
Sands, or into Sandwich Bay, or Ramſgate- Pier, 
in great diſtreſs: this is particularly when the wind 
blows hard at ſouth-eaſt, or at eaſt-by- north, or 
eaſt- north-eaſt, and ſome other points, and terri- 
ble havock has been made in the Downs at ich 
times. 


But the moſt unhappy inflance that can be. 


given of any diſaſter in the Downs, was in the 
time of that terrible tempeſt, which we call, by way 
of diſtinction, 1 he great Storm, November 23, 1703. 


Unhappy in particular, for that there chanced to 


be at that time, a great part of the Royal navy 


come into the Downs, in their way to W to 


be laid up. 

Five of the biggeſt ſhips had the good fortune to 
puſn through the Downs the day before, finding 
the wind blew then very hard, and were come to 
an anchor at the Gunfleet; and had they had but 
one fair day more, they had been all ſafe at the 
Nore, or in the river Medway, at Black- ſtakes. 


There 
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There remained in the Downs about twelve fail, 
when this terrible tempeſt began, at which time 
England may be faid to have received the greateſt 
loſs that ever happened to the royal navy at one 
time, either by weather, by enemies, or by any ac- 
cident whatſoever. The ſhort account of it is as 
MEETS OST Too ets HEE Wakes 

The Northumberland, a third rate, carrying ſe- 
venty guns, and ſeven hundred and fifty-three men; 
the Reſtoration, a ſecond rate, carrying ſeventy-ſix 

uns, three hundred and eighty-ſix men; the Stir- 
ling alte, a ſecond rate, carrying eighty guns and 
four hundred men, but had only three hundred and 
forty-nine men on board; and the Mary, a third 
rate, of ſixty-four guns, having two hundred and 
ſeventy-three men on board; theſe were all loft, 
with all their men, except one man out of the 

Mary, and ſeventy out of the Sterling-Caſtle, who 
were taken up by boats from Deal. 

All this, beſides the loſs of merchants ſhips, which 
was exceeding great, flot here only, but in almoſt all 
the ports in the ſouth and weſt of England, and alſo 
in Ireland, happened by the above ſtorm. 

“ From Deal to Dover, (ſays a moderri author) 
I ſhould chuſe to travel in the afternoon. '' The 

country, as we riſe towards the'caſtle, grows _ 
and now and then gives a view of the French cliffs, 
which we uſually ſee plainer as the ſun gets 
more to the weſt, but the moſt ſurprizing 
view is at a hollow way, a little before we get 
ſight of the caſtle gate: here I would adviſe thoſe 
who travel in carriages to alight and walk before 
them, for preſently after we are in this cut, we 
find ourſelves on the top of a hill, fo high and fo 
ſteep, as without this precaution, is quite ſhocking 
to many, but the beautiful change of ſcene is quite 
amazing. After travelling miles over bleak and 
barren hills, we ſee under us a beautiful valley, 
C thick 


company, with offices un 
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thick ſet with villages and water-mills, and a river 
emptying itſelf into the ſea, at Dover harbour, of 
which, and the town, this height gives quite a 
bird's eye view. This pleaſure is loſt to thoſe who 

from Deal to Dover, as in riſing to the top of 
theſe heights, they turn their backs to this roman- 
tic proſpect, and loſe great part of the beauty of 
the whole.“ 1 35 


The direct road from London to Dover is by 


Canterbury, from which city, we travel by the 
ſide of the river over Barham Downs, where the 
Roman Watling-ſtreet is very perfect. Here we 
ſee the ground poſted off for horſe-racing, with a 
handſome building near the ſtarting- poſt, compleat- 
ed in 1774, for the reception of a great deal of 
| underneath for their refreſn- 


ment. : 


On the leff-hand of the Downs, at the lower 


ſide, are ſeveral handſome 1 and elegant ſeats, 
there are others to the right, but we ſee only the 
painted gates and palliſaides, leading to them, 


except one, which was lately built, and called 
Higham. 1 


” 


At the foot of the hill, after we have left the 
Downs, is the village of Bridge, where we croſs a 
river, by ſome called the Little Stour, it riſes 
from a ſpring at Biſhopſbourne, (the next pariſh) 
and is ſometimes almoſt dry, at other uncertain times 
a flood comes down from ſprings about Eltham, 
with great rapidity, till interrupted by what the 
neighbours call Swallows, where it ſinks into the 
earth, till that is ſaturated, and then ruſhes on 
again, to the next interruption of the ſame kind, 
So that a ſtranger might be amazed at walking 
near this river fide, and down the ſtream, till he 
has loſt it, and finds the channel dry. The country 
hereabouts is incloſed for fields and hop-grounds, 

Dover, 


r <= I 


Dover, about ſeventy- one miles from the metro- 


polis, the ancient Dubris, and ſuppaſed to have 
taken its name from the Britiſh Dey, which ſignifies 
two, and Bre, or Bryn, (hence our brink) a hill, as 
defigned to expreſs its ſituation ; others think it de- 
rived from Pwyfrba, high or ſteep ;, it was incor- 
porated by the name of the mayor, jurats, and com- 
monalty of the town and port of Dover, (and before 
that by the name of the barons of the town and port 
of Dover) in the reign of King Edward the Third; 
it was formerly very eminent, and had ſeven church- 
es in the town, five of which are demoliſhed ; that 
of St. Martin was collegiate, founded by Wighted, 
King of Kent, and is a very venerable ruin; it was 
built in the form of a croſs, and, it was this monaſtery 
that firſt promoted the town's being incorporated 
there are large remains of this priory, now a farm 
| houſe; the 25 Piel der againſt it is made a ſtore- 
houſe, where the knights templers lodged as they 
came into and went out of the kingdom. 
Dover was without doubt a port in the time of 
the Romans, as appears by the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
and hath continued ſo to this day. 5 
When Lewis, the French King in 1180 came on 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of that Rebel Thomas 3 
Becket, he moſt wiſely beſought the faint, that no 
one for the future might ever. be caſt away in his 
paſſage between Wit-ſand . and Dover; but not- 
withſtanding Lewis's great eſteem and interceſſion 
for Wit-ſand, Calais has ſucceeded it, and ſtill con- 
tinues the uſual and moſt frequented port. c 
This town was once well walled and had ten or 
eleven gates; it is ſaid to have been the work of 
JJ . coo 
This town has, like others, met with many ill 
accidents, the moſt remarkable of which we ſhall 
8 In the year 1051, Euſtace, Earl of 
oloign, and father to Godfrey, having been Bug 
5 make 
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France, the French lande 
of the town, but the inhabitants raiſed a Poſſe, beat 
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make a viſit to Edward the Confeſſor, ht ſiſter | 
he had. married, returning this way home, had here 
an. harbinger killed, by. one whom he would have 
forced to afford him lodgings; this enraging the 
Earl, he entered the houſe with his retinue, and ſlew 
the. hoſt and. eighteen more; the town being pro- 
voked at this murder, attacked the Earl and his 


ſervants, killed twenty-one of them, and the Earl 


himſelf eſcaped with much difficulty. The earl 
complained to the King, and it had like to have 
been the occaſion of a civil war. 

In. 1191, Longchamp, the inſolent biſhop of Ely 
wha, was guardian of the realm in the abſence 45 
King Richard I. while that King was infatuated with 
the Ft of ſanctering to Jeruſalem to recoyer the 
Holy Land, that prelate, whoſe retinue was uſually 
one thouſand or fifteen hundred perſons, had got 
himſelf ſo mortally hated by both clergy and laity, 
that they 1055 him of all his great places and 


; Caſtles, and after taking him priſoner, confined him 
in the caſtle, after having firſt decently ſtripped | 
him of what they. knew would be uſeleſs to him in 


that dark place. 

In Edward the Firſt's reign, while the two car- 

dinals were here Wade between England and 
and burnt a good part 


the French back to their ſhips with great courage 
and bravery, and killed about cight hundred of 


them, 


In 1416, the Emperor Sigiſmund; couſin German 
to Henry V. landed here, with a deſign to make 


FR between him and the French King, but before 


e landed, the Duke of Glouceſter and others went 
into the ſca with their ſwords drawn, and declared, 
if he came hither as emperor, or to claim an au- 
thority, or any otherwiſe, than as the King's fr iend 


by 


+ 
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and relation, he ſhould not be permitted to land, 
This was done to aſſert the King's prerogative. 
Dover Caſtle ſtands on a ſteep hill eaſtward of, and 

overlooking the town of Dover, which hill towards 
| the ſea terminates in a high and almoſt perpendicular 
- chalky cliff, variegated with ſamphire and chequer: 
a ed with a horizontal ſtrata of black flints, and is 


$ 

1 the weſtern extremity of that ridge, which com- 
1 mencing near Deal, forms the South Foreland. Ix 
e was once ſo well fortified, and of ſuch importance 
as to be itiled the lock and key of the kingdom. 


> Speaking: of the foundation of this fortreſs, Cam- 
f 1 den ſays, The common people dream of its being 
1 built by Julius Cæſar, and conclude it was reall7 
e 8 firſt built by the Romans, from thoſe Britiſh bricks 
r 3 in the chapel which they uſed in the larger ſort of 
t building; here are a number of thoſe great arrows 
1 which ſeemed to have been part of their armour 
A which they uſed to ſhoot from engines like croſs bows, 
1 4 and which are ſhewn in the caſtle as miracles, 
| - 3 William the Firſt, when he had an eye upon the 
| | kin gdom, took an oath of Harold, that he ſhould 
— Aelwer into his hands this caſtle with the well, which 
- | is fixty fathoms deep, and ſaid to be the work of 
| Julius Cæſar; and that king immediately after the 
| battle of Haſtin s, marched along the ſea· coaſt to 
— take poſſeſſion 7 this caſtle, which for a ſhort time 
> made a ſhew of reſiſtance; but on his near approach 
3 Afurrendered' at diſcretion, when to intimidate the 
4 commanders of other ſtrong holds, he cauſed both 
= the governor and his lieutenant to be beheaded and 
BB after he had remained here about eight days, he Or- 
_B dered additions and fortifications ta be made, and 
= then marched directly for London, leaving behind 
5 him a ſtrong garriſon, and the ſick and wounded of 
= his army, 


When we view this caſtle from. the north, it ex- 
RN an i age of embattled walls, 
towers, 


eye; and its high ſituation was deemed a proper 


which ſtands on the beach cloſe under the cliff, and 
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towers, dykes and mounds, conſtructed for its de- 
Fence, and greatly increaſed during the preceding I 
and laſt war, by the addition of ſeveral batteries, on 7 
which cannon are mounted ; theſe occupy near 1 
thirty acres of ground. From the ſouth ſide of the FR 
caſtle where the cliff meaſures three hundred and 1 
twenty feet in height, the coaſt of France and the 18 
church of Calais are plainly viſible to the naked F 


ſpot by the Romans, for the erection of a Pharos or 
watch-tower, the remains of which are ſtill to be 
ſeen, at the weſt end of a ruined church, faid to 
have been founded by King Lucius. 
The buildings have ſeveral times fallen into 
decay, and at different periods undergone ſeveral 
repairs. In 1406, in the reign of Henry IV. the 
towers and other ruined walls of the caſtle were 
reſtored, King Edward IV. expended ten thouſand 
pounds thereon, and Queen Elizabeth not only be- 8 
ſtowed ſeveral conſiderable ſums out of her privy 3 
purſe on its reparation, but alſo applied part of the 3 
money raiſed by act of parliament, tor the cleanſing 
and deepning the harbour. © = 

The mote or mote's bulwark, called the Pier, 


beneath the ſouthern end of the weſt wall of the 
caſtle Was built by King Henry VIII. about the year 1 
1539, for the convenience of ſhips to ride here with 
ſafety, and has been attended with great expence to 
make it anſwer the intended purpoſe. Here the 
new conſtable of the caſtle is worn. 
Travellers viſiting this place, were formerly 1 


| ſhewn the arms mentioned by Camden; great , 


caſks of wine, as thick as treacle through age; pe-. 
trified ſalt: two very old keys and a bras horn, 1 
deemed enſigns of the authority of the conſtable; 1 
likewiſe a braſs gun, twenty-two feet long, as ap- 
pears by an inſcription on the breech, by Far 
. Talbuys 


- 
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7 Tolbnys, of Utretcht, 1544, and ludicrouſly ſtiled, 
4 Queen Elizabeth's Pocket-piſtol ; it requires fif- 
38 teen pounds of powder, and is ſaid to carry a ball 
5 ſeven miles. | 1 ; 
; Thoſe who viſit this place muſt be ſtruck with 
the tremendous view of the ſea and objects be- 
1 neath, from the craggy and lofty rocks on which 
the caſtle ſtands; a proſpect ſo noble and dreadful 
required the pen of ſo able a genius as Shake- 
ſpeare to deſcribe, which he has done in a moſt 
beautiful and maſterly manner, as ſtrikes the mind 
with the beſt idea that words can give, we ſhall 
"8 therefore take the paſſage as it is written in his 
A admirable play of King Lear. 


, 3 
F PN 4 » 
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Come on, fir, —here's the place — ſtand ſtill. 
How fearful | 5 

And dizzy *tis, to caſt one's eyes ſo low ! 

The crows and chows, that wing the midway air, 

Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Half way down 

$ Hangs, one, that gathers ſamphire; dreadful trade! 

Methinks, he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

5 The fiſner- men, that walk upon the beach, 

Y Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 

Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock, a buo 

Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murm'ring ſurge, 

That on th* unnumbred idle pebbles chates, * 

Cannot be heard ſo high. Ti look no more, 

Leſt'my brain turn, and the deficient fight, 

Topple down headlong. 


And in another place he ſaith, 


rom the dread ſummit of this chalky bourn ! 


ook up. $2aghts the ſhrill-gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard: do but look. 


5 | 
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In the direct road from Canterbury to Dover, is 

Barfreſton, noted for its ſmall and ancient Church, 
but moſt curiouſly adorned on the out. ſide with 
carved work in ſtone, with circular arches and 
windows. Withinſide is alſo a fine arch, and the. 
whole has a very antique and grand appearance. 

At Bifron's is a- Houſe of the Rev. Mr. Taylor. 
The collection of pictures belonging to that gentle- 
man, is thus deſcribed by Mr. Young, 1 in his Tour 
through the Eaſt of England. 

Salvator Roſa. Two Landſcapes. The tree to 
the right, and the oppoſite mountains, good; and 
the group of figures pictureſque: Neither of them 
quite ſo wild as common with this painter. 

Pouſſin. Large N Very fine : the fi- 
gures well done. 3 

Ditto. A ſmaller ditto. Excellent: the har- 
mony of this piece ſtriking ; the keeping uncom- 
monly fine, and the figures have an elegance and a 
Chaſtity not often ſeen. 

Ditto. Its companion. Fine. 

Vanderveld. Shipping. Very fine. 

Old Palma. The Marys in the Sepulchre with 
the Dead Body: Exceedingly fine. The group 
the expreſſion of the countenances, and the variety 
of the colours, without any glare; highly pleaſing, 
there is an harmony in it ſtrikin 

Unknown. Medea, with the Inſignia of Ef ä 
chantment; a large Dog; and ſome Cattle: 
odd Wild Piece, but very fine: there is an e 
ſion in it that er the hand of a maſter; her 
figure is in ſtrong relief, though a moſt unmeaning 
attitude; the dog is very well done. 

Ditto. Holy Family. Fine. | 

Rubens. A "ts picture of ſeveral figures. Fine. 

Mr. Bamfield. A Landſcape, Very Fang; 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who travel from Dover to Folkſtone paſs 
fix or ſeven very romantic miles, over hills, almoſt 
like thoſe they left at Dover; the road runs along 
the edge of vaſt precipices, the ſhore very high and 
nobly varied, from whence you look down on a fine 
ſweep of incloſures, moſtly graſs, making a glo- 
rious view, with the town and its church, on a point 
of land, cloſe to the ſea. In ſhort, the eye of the 
traveller is delighted with a moſt noble proſpect of 
land and ſea, and the hills of France terminating the 
proſpect. + : alag. 

Should the traveller take the opportunity of the 
tide to paſs under the cliffs of Dover, he will be 
ſtruck with a moſt tremendous height over his 
head : and about two or three miles from the caſtle, 
he will obſerve a ſpring of freſh water runnin 
from the fide of the precipice ; though in thoſe 
| ſpots, where it is not too ſteep for graſs to grow, 

he will find little patches of green ſwod, where 
rabbits can live, and one would think fate enough, 
but in this. country are ſome keen and able ſportſ- 
men, diſtinguiſhed as good clift-runners, who walk 
ing at the brink of the precipice, if they can 
ſhoot a bird or a rabbit, mark where it falls, and if 
practicable, will get it by ſliding down with their 
back to the rock to places where their heels will 
ſtop them, till they have got their game, and with 
which they procecd in the ſame manner to the bot- 
toni, and walk home by the ſea-ſide. But if this 
method cannot be taken, they make uſe of a lon 
rope, let down from the top, as the gatherers of 
ſamphire do in their dreadful trade. 
Folkſtone, ſeventy-two miles from London, was 
formerly a town of conſiderable note, and like 
others near the ſea-coaſt, has been ſubject to ſeveral 
misfortunes. It is a member of the Cinque Port 
of Dover, and had a caſtle, formerly built 


D _ Eadbald, 
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Eadbald, King of Kent, and about 1068, a new 
fort was built + on its ruins. A nunnery was alſo 
founded here by the daughter of that King, and 
upon a hill, now called Caſtie Hill, was a watch 
tower. 
It hath been obſerved, that ſome of the hills in 
the neighbourhood of this town, have viſibly ſunk 
and grown lower within the memory of man, and 
that many Roman bricks and coins have been 
found here, which proves it to have been a place 
of note in the time of the Romans: at preſent it 
is principally noted for a multitude of fiſhing- 
boats belonging to it, employed in the catching of 
mackarel. The number, according to Mr, Goſtling. 
amounts to thirty-two, which carry from fourteen 
to ſixteen ſcore of netting each. © The perſon, 
(ſays he) who gave me this information, was ſur- 
prized, when I obſerved, at this rate, their netting 
would more than reach from Folkſtone to Oxford, 
(for they reckon each ſcore a quarter of a mile) 
but on a very thort recollection he allowed 1 it to ang 
10. 33 
F olkſtone 3 had five Churches. It is in- 
corporated by the name of a Mayor, Jurats, and 
Commonalty. Its hilly fituation renders it hardly 
ſafe to ride through the ſtreets, and two pieces 


of old wall, apparently Roman, hang frightfully 
over the cliff, 

e Town of Hythe! is not far diſtant from Folk- 
fone; yet in order to render our ſurvey correct and re- 
gular, we muſt return to the north-weſt border of 
che county, and take the direct road that leads from 
London to that town. 


Therefore beginning at New Croſs, the wn town 
worthy of remark, 1s 

 Elibam, which was formerly noted for a Royal 
Palace, built by Anthony Beck, Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and Patriarch of Jeruſalem; ; and by him 


given 


* 
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goon to Queen Eleanor, wife to Edward the firſt, 
t was afterwards greatly improved by his ſucceſ- 
ſors, and Henry III. kept a very grand Chriſtmas 
here, according to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, It 
was, no doubt, a very grand houſe, agreeably ſitu- 
ated, and moated round; though it has ſince been 
uſed as a barn, - TEN ] n | | 
Edward the Second reſided here with his Queen, 
who was delivered of a ſon, called John of Eltham, 
created Earl of Cornwall. John King of France, 
who was taken priſoner, with his ſon Philip, at the 
battle of Poictiers, was ſumptuouſly entertained 
here by Edward the Third. Edward IV. repaired 
and beautified the palace, kept his Chriſtmas here, 
and gave to two thouſand people a dole every day. 
Queen Elizabeth, who was born at Greenwich, was 
often brought here by her nurſes, for the ſake of 
the wholeſome air of this agreeable place. 
Though little ſigns of the palace are remaining, 
it hath many very handſome houſes, and rich 12. 
milies who reſide here, and occaſions a great deal 
of company to reſort here. 
A little beyond Eltham is a very handſome ſeat, 
belonging to Sir John Shaw, Bart. E 
At King/down near Farmlingham, the road branches 
off to Wye, Weſt-Malling and Maidſtone ; the firſt 
ſtands on the river Stour, where it has a bridge and 
a harbour for barges. It has been fora long time a 
place of good account. It was anciently a royal 
manor, which William the Conqueror gave to 
Battel Abbey. Lady Thornhill left two thouſand 
five hundred pounds, for erecting and endowing a 
Charity-ſchool here. Its Church had a lofty ſtee- 
ple, which was burnt by lightning down to 
the ſtone work or tower, which likewiſe fell of 
itſelf afterwards, and beat down the greateft part 
of the church, which has ſince been rebuilt. i 
n 


9 C 


In the road to Wye, is the town of 

Lenbam, where, according to the continuation of 
Camden, the following remarkable circumſtance oc- 
curred: At Lenham, (ſays he) is a thing ex- 
ceeding remarkable, mentioned on the tomb of 
Robert Thompſon, Eſq. in the church there, who 
was grand-child to that truly religious matron, 
Mary Honeywood, wife of Robert Honeywood, of 
Charing, Eſq. She had at her deceaſe, lawfully 
deſcended from her, three hundred and ſixty- ſeven 
children; ſixteen of her own body; a hundred and 
fourteen grand-children ; two hundred and twenty- 
eight in the third generation, and nine in the fourth. 
Her renown liveth with her poſterity, her body 
lieth in the church: and her monument may be 
ſeen in Marks Hall, in Eſſex, where ſhe died. 
About three miles north of Wye, by the river 
Sto, „„ 
 Chilbam Caſtle, which is a place of great anti- 
quity, Camden ſays, It is a current opinion 
among the inhabitants, that Julius Cæſar encamp- 
ed here, in his ſecond expedition againſt the Bri- 
tons, and from thence it was called Jultham, as if 
one ſhould ſay, Julius's ſtation, or houſe ; and if 
I miſtake not they have truth on their ſide ; for 
Cæſar himſelf tells us, that after he had marched 
by night twelve miles fram the ſhore, he firſt en- 
countered the Britons upon a river; and after he 
had beat them into the woods, that he encamped 
there ; where the Britons having cut down a num- 
ber of trees, were poſted in a place wonderfu 
fortified both by nature and art. Now this place 
is exactly twelve miles from the ſea- coaſt, nor is 
there another river between, ſo that of neceſſity, 
his firſt march muſt have been hither, where he 
kept his men encamped, for ten days, till he had 
refitted his fleet, (which had been ſhattered "ay 

muc 
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much by a ſtorm), and got it to the ſhore. Below 
this town is a green barrow, ſaid to be the burying- 
place of one Jul-Laber, many ages fince, who ſome 
will tell you, was a giant, others a witch. For 
my own part, imagming all along that there might 
be ſomething of real antiquity couched under that 
name, I am almoſt perſuaded that Laberius Durus, 
the tribune ſlain by the Britons, in their march from 
the camp we ſpoke of, was buried here, and that 
from him the Barrow was called Jul-Laber.” 

At preſent only the keep of this caſtle remains, 
which is evidently of Norman conſtruction. It is 
an octagon, with a ſquare building, containing a 
ſtair caſe adjoining to the eaſt ſide. The ground- 
floor is uſed for a brew-houſe. The firſt ſtory from 
the ground is converted into a kitchen and other 
offices. On the ſecond floor is an octagon- room, 
handſomely fitted up, having two ſaſh-windows in 
it, and a fire place; the chimney- piece ſeems pretty 
ancient, ſome of the bricks in the chimney are ſer 
| herring-bone faſhion. From hence the ſtairs lead 
to a platform covered with lead, where there is a de- 
lightful proſpect. On the weft fide is another build- 
ing, running from north to ſouth, uſed for ſome of 
the out- offices of the houſe ; on this ſide are the 
traces of a deep ditch. It is now in the poſſeſſion of 
Robert Colbrook, Elq. 

Maidſtone is ſaid to derive its name from the 
Saxon Medwepgeſton, or the town upon the Medway z 
this town is ſeated about thirty-ſix miles from 
London, and is very ancient ; it has a bridge over 
the river Medway, navigable up to it by large hoys 
of fifty or ſixty tons burthen, the tide flowing quite 
up to the town. | | 


When the induſtrious Valloons ſet up the filk ! 


trade, (as mentioned before in our account of Can- 
terbury) ſome of them ſettled in this part, and eſta- 
bliſhed a manufacture for linen thread, which has 


fince 
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ſince been carried on with great ſpirit. In this 


5 neighbourhood are great plantations of hops, which 


were ſuppoſed to be firſt planted here at the begin- 
ning of the reformation, which occaſioned the fol- 


lowing diſtich : 


— 


Hops, 8 Bays NE, River, 
Came into England all in a year. 


Here is a very good market on Thurſdays, and 
eſteemed not inferior to any in the county; and this 
town and the neighbouring parts ſupply London 
with more PO than any other market-town 
in England; viz. Large Kentiſh bullocks from the 
Weald of Ken, which begins about ſix miles off ; 
great quantities of the largeſt timber for the ſupp ly 
of the King's yards ar Chatham, &c. They ſend alſo 
great quantities of corn, hops, apples and cherries, 


to London; a kind of paving ſtone called Kentiſh 


rags, excceding durable, uſed to pave court-yards, 
&c. beſides a fine white ſand for the glaſs-houſes, 
eſteemed the beſt in England for melting into flint- 
glaſs and looking-glaſs plates, and for the e 


uſe alſo, who call it writing- ſand. 


'There is a large paper-mill erected in this neig wh 
bourhood, where the beſt Engliſh writing- 
made, which is equal in groom to * dk 
from Holland. 

A conſiderable 3 trade was once 3 on 
at Cranbrook, Tenterden, Goadhurſt, and other 
villages hereabouts ; and the Teomen of Kent, of 
whom ſo much has been ſaid by fame, and who i in- 
habited theſe parts, were generally much enriche 
by it; but that trade is now quite decayed, and 
ſcarce any clothiers left in all the county. | 

The farmers and deſcendants of thete 3 


upon the election for members for the county, ſnew 


themiclves ſtill there; for there are ordinarily four- 
_ tcen. 
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teen or fifteen hundred freeholders brought from this 
ſide of the county, Who, for the plainneſs of their 
appearance are called the grey coats of Rent; but are 
ſo conſiderable, that whoever they vote for is ſure 
to carry the election. AL] e - gl 

This part of the county is beſpangled with popu- 
lous villages, and a number of elegant and delight- 
ful ſeats of the nobility and gentry. 

The Archbiſhop of Canterbury has a palace here, 
efteemed very ancient, to which there is a chapel 
belonging. The architecture is Gothic, but good 

of the kind, and ſome parts have been repaired in 
the modern taſte. It was founded by John Mora, 

and finiſned by Simon ip. The college or hoſpital 
was erected by Archbiſhop Boniface, and a charity 
by Thomas Arundel, now the free-ichool. About 
the year 1720, ſeyeral canoes were dug up, made 
of hbllowed trees, in the marſhes of the river 
Medway above Maidſtone. In the lands of D. Dodd 
at Addington, near Malling, in the year 1720, 
a Britiſh coin of amber was found in the foundation 
of a ſtone wall; the convex ſide was plain: on the 
concave was a'Britifh horſe, rude enou gg. 
© Charing, not far off, was the ancient Duſolenum, 
ſituated upon a ſpring of the river Len. Here the 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury had a caſtellated palace 
given them by ſome of the firſt Saxon Kings, of 
which there is large ruins. | EY” 
Mereworth Caftle, two miles ſouth-eaſt of Mal- 
ling, is a fine piece of architecture, deſigned by 
Colin Campbell, in imitation of an houſe in Italy, 
built by the famous Palladio. After the death of 
the Earl of Weſtmoreland, this ſeat devolved to Sir 

Francis Daſhwood, Bart. with the title of Lord le 
Deſpencer. It is a ſquare, extending eighty-eight 
feet, and has four porticos of the Ionic order. In 
the middle there riſes above the roof a ſemicircular 


dome, 
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dome, which has two ſhells; the one forms the 
ſtucco ceiling of the ſaloon, being thirty-ſix feet in 
diameter ; the outward ſhell is carpentry, covered 
with lead ; between theſe two ſhells is a ſtrong brick 
arch, that brings twenty-four funnels to the lan- 
thorn, which is finiſhed with copper; but by this 
contrivance, the misfortune is that the chimnies 
ſmoke. oi to Op 
Kets Coity-Houſe. This is one of thoſe ancient 
ſepulchral monuments ſo frequently to be found all 
over theſe Kingdoms, but more particularly in 
Wales and the county of Cornwall; indeed, the! 
are not peculiar to the Britons, but common to all 
the northern nations. In the antiquities of Sweden 
and Norway, many of them are there repreſented, 
and ſeveral are ſaid to remain in Denmark; nor 
were they confined to theſe countries only, there 
being one of them in Minorca, which is engrayed in 


Armſtrong's hiſtory of that iſland, 


It ſtands on the ſide of a hill, a mile and a half 
eaſt of Aylesford, and a. quarter of a mile to the 


weſtward of the great road leading from Rocheſter 


to Maiditone, and was erected over, the grave of 
Catigern, brother to Gourtimer, or Vortimer, Prince 


of the Britons, who was ſlain, in a battle fought 


with the Saxons, near Aylesford, in the year 455, 


in which houſe one of the Saxon generals likewiſe 


fell, and was buried at a neighbouring place, pro- 


bably from him ſince called Horſted. 


Perhaps the appellation of Kets Coity Houſe i may 


be thus illuſtrated; Ket or Cat is poſſibly the fami- 
lar abbreviation of Catigern; and in Cornwall, 
where there are many ot theſe monuments, thoſe 


ſtones, whoſe length and breadth greatly exceed 


their thickneſs, are 3 Coits. Kits-Coity-Houſe 


may then expreſs Catigern-Houſe built with Coits, 


and might have been a taunting reflection on the ſe- 
pulchre of that champion for the Britiſh liberty, 


uſed 
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uled by the Saxons when in poſſeſſion of the county 
of Kent. 8 
This monument is compoſed of four large ſtanes, 
of that fort called Kentiſh rag; three of them are 
ſet upright in the ground, incloſing three ſides of a 
ſquare, and fronting the north, weſt, and ſouth 
points; the fourth, which is the largeſt, is laid 
tranſverſely over, and ſerves as a covering, but 
does not touch the ſouth- ſtone. It is not parallel to 
the horizon; but inclines towards the weſt, in an 
angle of about nine degrees, owing to the weſt or 
end ſtones, on which it reſts, being ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the other Iypporiery perhaps the eaſt end now 
open, was once allo encloſed, as, at about ſeventy 

ards to the north-weſt, lies another ſtone of the 
{ame kind and form as thoſe ſtanding. _ | 
The dimenſions of theſe ſtones are as follow : 
that on the ſouth ſide is eight feet high, ſeven and a 
half broad, and two thick : it weighs about eight 
tons; that on the north is eight feet in height, as 
many broad, and two thick: its weight about eight 
tons and a half; the weſt or end ſtone is extremely 
irregular: its medium meaſure is five feet in length, 
the ſame in breadth, and in thickneſs fourteen inches: 
it weighs about two tons, the tranſverſe, or impoſt, 
is likewiſe very irregular, its length eleven, breadth 

eight, and thickneſs two feet: it weighs about ten 
tons ſeven hundred; none of theſe ſtones have the 
mark of any workmanſhip ; the neareſt quarry, and 
from which they were in all likelihood taken, is atthe 
diſtance of about ſix mile. | 
About a mile north of the town of Weſt Malling, 
ſtands Leibourn Caſtle. Of this place Kilburn gives 
the following account. © Sir William Ar/ick was one 
of the chi captains or lientenant-governors of 
Dover Caſtle, in the time of King William the Con- 
queror, of which the Lord Leibourn, an ancient and 

minent family there, was owner, This pariſh ought 

| E anciently 
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anciently to have contributed towards the repair of 
the fourth pier of Rocheſter bridge.“ 
Pbilpot ſays, it was built by ſome of that family, 
and was eſteemed anciently a place of ſtrength; but 
doth not carry its age higher than Richard the Firſt, 
at which time Roger de Leibourn was one of the 
Kentiſh knights who accompanied that King to the 
Holy Land, and ſerved at the ſiege of Acon in 
Paleſtine. 5 | 

Very little of the old building at preſent remains, 
except ſome pieces of round towers, and the ancient 
gate or door. By the foundations of the ruined 
walls, and the traces of the ditch, it appears, that 
this caſtle was not very large. The manſion, which 
is of later date, 1s converted into a farm-houſe. 

Allington Caſtle ſtands about a mile north of Maid- 
ſtone, on the weſtern banks of the river Medway. 
This caſtle was of great note in the time of the 
Saxons, and was called the Caſtle of Medway ; the 
Danes razed it to the ground, when they ravaged 
theſe parts; but. it was rebuilt again after the con- 
queſt, by Earl Warren: it is ſuppoſed to have been 
deſigned for a place of ſtrength in King Stephen's 
time, Stephen de Pancheſter was ordered by King 
Edward the Firſt to rebuild a caſtle here, after it 
had been razed and diſmantled, and to fortify and 
embattle it; which, when it was done, he denomi- 
nated it Allington Pencheſter. He alſo built a fine 
tower here, and called it Solomon's tower; he had 
alſo of the ſame Prince, a charter of free warren ; 
the grant of a market on Tueſdays, and of a three 
days fair at the feſtival of St. Lawrence. 

We ſhall add to this account, what Selden and 
Daniel tells us about theſe caſtles. © About the 
middle of King Stephen's reign, ſaith the former, 
caſtles were erected in almoſt all parts of the king- 
dom, by the ſeveral contending parties; and each 
owner of a caſtle was a kind of a petty prince, 
; coining 
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coining his own money, and exerciſing ſovereign ju- 
riſdiction over his people; and Daniel ſaith, that 
there were one thouſand and ſeventeen caſtles built 
in England in his reign, King Stephen giving leave 
to every one to embattle, &c. but in the en- 
gagement between him and Duke Henry, after- 
wards King Henry the Second; they were all or- 
dered to be demoliſhed. This agreement was made 

at Wincheſter in the year 1154. 
The caſtle has lately been converted into a farm- 
houſe, the ancient part being out of repair. * 
To the north of Maidſtone, on the left hand ſidę 
of the road, between Rocheſter and that town, is 
Halling-Houſe, one of the four houſes belonging to 
the Biſhops of Rocheſter, and pleaſantly ſituated on 
the banks of the Medway. It is not poſitively known 
when it was built; but that the Biſhops of Rocheſter 
had a houſe here in the time of King Henry the 
Second, appears from the following ſtory, related 
by Godwyn in the life of Richard, then Archbiſhop ' 

of Canterbury : | | 1 
The end of this man is thus reported, how that 
being aſleep at his manor of Wrotham, there ſeemed 
P to come to him a certain terrible perſonage, demand- 
ing of him who he was; whereupon, when for fear, 
the Archbiſhop anſwered nothing. Thou art he 
(quoth the other) that has deſtroied the goods of the 
churche, and I will deſtroy thee from the earth. In 
the morning betime, the Archbiſhop got him up, 
and taking his journey towards Rocheſter, related 
this fearful viſion to a friend of his by the way. 
„He had no ſooner told the tale, but he was 
token ſoddainly with a great colde and ſtiffneſſe in 
his limmes, ſo that they had much ado to get him 
as far as Halling, a houſe belonging to the Biſhop. 
of Rocheſter; there he took to his bed, and being 
horribly tormented with the cholicke and other 
greefs, until the next day, the night following the 
. | 16th 
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= 16th of February, he gave up the boch Anno. 
bl 1183. Eis body was carried to Canterbury, and 
bl- | honourably interred in the Lady Chapel. . 

Il When Harris wrote his Hiſtory of this County, 
ll Anno 1719, many fragments of this houſe were 
ſtanding ; particularly the chapel, part of the hall, 
and a gate, with the arms of the Sce of Rocheſter 
in ſtone, Tt has ſince been totally deſtroyed for the 
ſake of the materials. 

A ſtatue of. Hamo de Hethe, was likewiſe re- 
maining here in. 1720, in a niche over the outſide 
of the chief door; the ſtatue was dreſſed in epiſ- 
copal robes ; about two feet high, and elegantly 
MINERS. . - 

Cloſe to it ſtands the pariſh church, which is. de- 
dicated to St. John the Baptiſt; in the Dioceſe and 
Deanry of Rocheſter, The manor of Haling, which, 
in Saua G- nifies the wholeſome place or meadow, | 
Was granted to the See of Rocheſter Ta Egbert, 
King of Kent," ER: 

N dt far diſtant from here, is; 

. Cowling Caſtle, which takes its name from the 
pariſh wherein it 1s ſituated ; which lies on the north 
{:de of the county, near the river. Thames, e 
four miles north of Rocheſter. 

It was built by John Lord Cobham, who, 
the rw-nty-fourth year of the reign of King Ric] 10 
the Second, obtained a licence for it's erection. 
There is a tradition, that he, fearing its ſtrength 
might give ſeme umbrage at court, to obviate it, 
cauſed the following lines to be cut on a ſcroll, with 
an. appendant ſeal of his arms, in, imitation of, a 
ceed or charter, and fixed on the caſtermoſt tower ' 
of the chief entrance, | 


 Bnoweth that beth and wall be 
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In knowing ol which thing 
Chis ts Thartez and Wicneſsing. 


About there miles and a half ſouth-eaſt of Maid: 
ſtone, 1 1 2 

Leeds Caſtle, which according to Kilburn, was. 

built about the year 857, by one Ledian, a-Saxon,; 
chief Counſellor to King Ethelbert the Second, 
which was afterwards deſtroyed by the Danes. 
In the reign of Edward the IVth. it being then | 
much run to ruin, was re-edified at the king's 
charge. It afterwards came by marriage into the 
family of. the Lord F airfax; in which it at preſant 
remains, 

We ſhall now join the main road, which brivgs 1 
us-t0;. 7 
Afford, a fifry-ſeven miles from London, 
which is a market, town, and tolerably well built, 
it ſtands upon the river Stour, and is governed by 
a Mayor, and has a Court of Record evety three 
weeks, for all actions of debt or damages not ex- 
ceeding twenty marks. The church 18 large and 
was formerly collegiate. 

Juſt before you enter this town Suing London: 
is an ancient ſeat of the Tafton family, called Hoth-- 
eld, which is large, but very unhealthy, being ſitu- 
ated 1 in a low marſhy ſoil. 

Proceeding along the road, we come to Ofen- 
hanger Houſe and Park, belonging to the family of 
Finc 
Ofenbanger ſtands in the pariſh of Stamford, to- 
wards the ſouth-weſt part of the county, about 
two miles and a half north of Hythe: wv , : - 

Harris, in his Hiſtory of 1 has the follow- 
iog curious deſcription of this place. . Oſtenhan- 
ger, now generally called Weſth „ Rbhilpot 
Jak. it is written in the pe lleber per i 


- . 


* 
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the twenty-ſeventh of King Henry III. and much 
| | after the fame manner I find it written in the next 
bh | reign. This hath been anciently a very eminent 
[| feat, and, as fome think, was once a pariſh by it- 
1 ſelf; and, indeed, it is not unlikely that the chapel 
= of St. John here was once parochial ; the ruins of 
bl the toundation, of which I faw plainly remaining 
between the moat and the great barn, and feveral ' 
tomb-ſtones, with croſſes on them were dug up 
here. The worthy Juſtinian Champreys, Eſq. the 
_ preſent owner of this manor, tells me, that by his 
writings, he judges this chapel to have been former- 
ly a pariſh church; and there is now a place called 
the parſonage field. None of the eminent owners 
of this great houſe have been buried in Stamford 
church ; and ſeveral of them having been buried 
here, is allo another argument for the ſame opi- 
nion. John, ſon of Nicholas de Crioll, in the 
ninth year of King Edward III. obtained a licence 
to found a chauntry here, which he endowed with 
one meſſuage, forty-five acres of arable, and fix 
acres of paſture land, lying in Limpne. ' 2 
It many years after deſcended to Philip Smith, 
Viſcount Strangeford, who reſided here in Philpot's 
time, but at length he ſold it to — Finch; 
from whence it went in the ſame way into the 
poſſeſſion of Juſtinian Champreys, Eſq. who hath 
built here a neat ſmall houſe out of the remains of 
the old one; and very auguſt and noble thoſe ruins 
are, and ſhew this ſeat to have been once a very 
large and magnificent pile or building, and which 
ſome fancy to have been alſo of very great antiquity, 
for they will have it to have been erected by 
Oeſee, a ſucceſſor to Hengiſt, King of Kent, 
and from him to have had the name of Oeſcin- 
hanger. But though this be not very improbable, 
(for I know not where elſe to fix the place of Hen- 
giſt's reſidence in this county) yet we have nothing 
In ; 
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in hiſtory to confirm it; and the buildings here 


have by no means the face of fo great antiquity, 
and I believe did not precede the time of the 
Crioll's or Auberville's, unleſs you would think that 
by the tower here, called Roſamond's, and where 
the tradition is, that fair miſtreſs was kept for ſome 
time. It did OE once to Henry IL and perhaps 
might be given by him to the Aubervilles ; which 
conjecture will receive confirmation from what is 
obſerved here. As I was looking carefully over 
the venerable ruins of this place, I met with ſe- 
veral pieces of excellent carved work in ſtone, for 
I found the left-hand of a ſtatue well carved in 
ſtone, with the end of a ſceptre graſped in it. This 
I fancied then to have been part of the figure of 
King Henry the IId. becauſe I remembered that 
in Sandford's Genealogical Hiſtory of our Kings 
there was a ſeal of that prince, with his ſceptre in 
his left hand, and the ball or mould in his right; 
a poſition ſo unuſual that one would almoſt con- 
clude from it, that King Henry II. was left-handed. 
This houſe was once moated all round, and had a 
draw bridge, a gate-houſe, and poital, wheſe arch 
was large and ſtrong, with a portcluſe, or port- 
cullis; and the walls all embattled and fortified - 
with three towers, one of which, with the gallery 
or garret adjoining to it, was called, as above-men- 
tioned, Fair Roſamond's tower ; and it was thought 
ſhe was kept here for ſome time before ſhe was re- 
moved to Wooditock. The room they call her pri- 
ſon was the garret of one hundred and ſixty feet in 
length, which they call her gallery, Within the 
great gates was a court of 130 fect ſquare, in the 
middle of which was once a fountain, Over the 
door by which you entered the houſe was a ſtone 
figure of St. na on horſe- back, and under that 
were four coats of arms; the royal one, another, 
a key, and a crown, held by two angels; but the 
1 8 other 
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other two are defaced. On the right hand was a pair 


of free · ſtone ſtairs, eight feet wide, and of twenty 


ſteps: this led into a chapel of thirty-three feet long 
and ſeventeen feet wide; this was not the church or 
chapel of St. John, but one of a much later date, 
being erected there by Sir Edward Voyning, Knight 
of the Garter and Comptroller of the King's Houſ- 
hold, in the twelfth year of King Henry VIII. 
This appears by a French inſcription on two ſtones, 
which now lye in Mr. Smith's parlour in this pariſh, 
which among other things were brought out of the 
ruins of Weſtenhanger. At each corner of the 
window of this Chapel was carved curiouſly well in 
ſtone a'canopy. There were alfo pedeſtals for ſta- 
tues, and over the window ſtood a ſtone ſtatue of 
St. Anthony, with his pig at his feet, which had a 


- 


bell hung in one of his ears. At the weſt end of the 


_ chapel were ſtatues of St.,Chriſtopher and King He- 


rod. The hall was fifty feet long and thirty-two 
feet wide, with a muſic gallery at one end, and 
cloiſters which led from one end to the chapel par- 


Tour. There were then in the houſe one hundred 


and twenty-ſix rooms, and a report was that there 
were thirty-ſix windows. In the year 15o1, for the 


lucre of one thouſand pounds, which was given for 


the materials then ſtanding in this houſe, three quar- 
ters of it was pulled down; and the account above 
is the condition it was in when that was begun. 

_ Hythe, or Hithe, is the next place of any note 
that we meet with. It is ſituated near the fea, about 
fixty-nine miles from the metropolis ; it is a Cinque 
Port, and fends two members to Parliament. 
The Saxon name of this town Hede, Hethe, or 
Hide, ſignifies a port or ſtation, though it at preſent 
ſcarcely deſerves that appellation, the marſh having 
intercepted it from the ſea, It was (according to 
Leland) formerly a place of great note and dimen- 
ſions, and extended itſelf for two miles in length 

| 1 along 
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along by the ſea ſhore, and had then four more pa- 
Tiſh churches, which are now all demoliſhed. He 
ſuppoſes, and very probably, that this place dates 
its riſe and increaſe to the decay of Weſt-hithe and 
Limne, which of courſe happened when the ſea left 
them. Between three and four hundred years ago 
this town ſuffered greatly both by peſtilence and 
fire; for beſides loſing almoſt all the inhabitants, 

two hundred houſes and five ſhips were burnt. 
Hythe is governed by a Mayor, Jurats, and 
Comonalty, and has now only a chapel dependent 
on the pariſh church of Saltwood. In the year 
17 39, on the 24th of April, a particular providence 
appened at this town : about eleven o'clock: the 
ſteeple of : the church fell- down, in which were ſix 
bells; ; and although there were ten perſons pre- 
ſent when it fell, waiting in the church-porch for 
the keys to go into the ſteeple for a view, but 
ſome delay being made in bringing them, they” 
fta met with no other damage than What 

aroſe from their frighht. | 

In the Charnel-houſe, or vault buche the church; 
are great numbers of human bones, iled up in 
heaps or ſtacks ; they look white with age; and 
the people that ſhew them, pretend 'to diſtinguiſh 
mens bones from thoſe of women. It hath been 
a long and very common enquiry, ſays Harris, * 

and on what occaſions they came there, and 
haps will. ſtill continue a ſecret, for I can find no- 
thing particular-in hiſtory about them, and there- 
fore can only offer my conjectures, which arc theſe 
TWO: | 
1. That ho this town .came to _— by the 
ſea leaving it, &c. they might gather he bones f 
ſuch perſons as had been formerly buried in the 
four other churches and church- yards, and piled 
them up in the vault of this (perhaps then, new 
church, built upon the hill: and this will receive 
. ſome 


two tranſactions bid very fair: F irſt, The French 


bones, and place them in the vault under their 


and a more eminent original; viz. That they 
are the bones of the Saxons and Britons, whoſe 
bodies fell hereabouts, and at Folkſtone, in the 


laughter back to their ſhips, that they troubled us 


the naine of Lemonis : it is now a little village ad- 


F 


ſome confirmation, from conſidering that there have 
been, and are ſtill to be ſeen, ſuch charnel-houſes 
in other churches, which are ſuppoſed to have been 
made for the ſame uſe. 

But the other conjecture ſeems to be more pro- 
bable, which is, that they were collected and piled 
up here on ſome eminent occaſion ; and for' this, 


Invaſion above-mentioned, in King Edward the 
Firſt's reign, viz. about the year 1295, as Knighton 
places it; for it is not unnatural to ſuppoſe, that 
after ſo memorable an action, as their killing all the 
French that landed here, they-might gather up their 


church, in perpetual memory of ſo great a deli- 
verance, and fo gallant an action. 
But I am inclined to think they have yet an alice 


laſt battle, which Vortimer had with the Saxons, 
and when the Saxons were driven with ſo great a 


with no invaſion for five years after; and this will 
appear yet more probable, if what Mr. Fobn Wil- 
kinſon, of Shelve, in this county, kindly informs 
me of, be true; viz. That in digging a grave in 
Folkſtone church, they found a vault, where great 
quantities of bones, like theſe, were piled up ; for 
judge the battle to have been fought between Folk- 
ſtone and Hithe, and that the Saxon ſhips Jay at 
Hithe, where then might be good riding for them. 

Limne was formerly a Roman port, known by 


joining, and formerly was very famous. At Limne 
church, from the brow of the hill, may be diſcerned 
the ruins of the Roman walls, ſituate almoſt at the 
bottom 
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battom of the marſhes; a pleaſant brook; which 
riſes from a rock, welt? the grigerty runs for ſome 
ſpace on the eaſt- ſide of the wall, then paſſes through 
it, and fo along its lowermoſt ed ge, by the farm- 
houſe at bottom; here coins have hos found, and once 
the ſea- bank broke, and admitted the ocean into all 
the adjacent marſhes,  'The port is now called Ship- 
way, where the Lord Warden of the Cinque ports 
was formerly ſworn, the courts kept, and all the 
pleas relating thereto, till Dover ſuperſeded it. 

We muſt 7 again return back to the edge of the 
county, and take notice of the remarkables in the 
road that runs along the borders of this county, 
which divides it from Surry and Suſſex; therefore, 
paſſing by New. Croſs turnpike, the firſt Place we 
hall take notice of, is 

Lewiſham, which ftands on the river Raven. 
bourn, about five miles and a half from the metro- 
polis. It is famous for ſeveral great meetings; viz. 
Of the Emperor of Conſtantinople, by King Henry 
the Fourth, in 1415, Of Anne of Cleeyes, by 
King. Henry VIIE. in 1539. Of the Admiral of 
France and Archbiſhop of Paris, by the Lord High 
Admiral of England, and five hundred gentlemen 
attendants, of Cardinal Campegio, by the Duke 
of Norfolk, and many prelates and gentlemen ; and. 
here the lord-mayor and citizens of London, in their 
robes, met King Henry V. when he came from the 
conqueſt of France in 1410; the Emperor Sigiſ- 
mund in 1416, and King Edward the IVth in 
1474. 
An alms-houſe and two FR ſchools were founded 
here by Abraham Colf, miniſter of this part h, in 
purſuance of an act of parliament of King Char les II. 
tor the teaching of Engliſh in one ſchool and Latin 
in the other, with an allowance not only to the 
maſters, but to ſuch ſcholars as ſhould be fitted for 
the univerſity z and he committed the government 
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of theſe ſchools to the . of Lende n in 
London. 

Between Lewiſnam and Dulwich: in this pariſh, 
there formerly ſtood an old oak, upon a hill, called 
the Oak of Honour, becauſe that great Princeſs, 
Queen Elizabeth, once dined under it. 

From Lewiſham we paſs on to Bromley, ten miles 
from London, which 1s very remarkable for twa 
things: 1. The palace of the Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
to whom King Edgar gave the manor in the year 
500: it is pleaſantly ſituated with good gardens and 
other conveniences. 

A well in the Biſhop's park, which was called 
St. Blaſe's Well, anciently had a chapel by it, 
that was dedicated to St. Blaſius, and uſed to be 
much frequented at Whitſuntide ; becauſe Lucius, 
who was Legate here from Pope Sixtus IV. granted 
an indulgence, or remiſſion of forty days penance, 
to all who ſhould viſit this chapel, and perform 
their devotions here in the three holy days at What- 
ſuntide, 

2. A college or hoſpital was erected here in the 
reign of King Charles II. by Dr. John Warner, the 

they Biſhopof Rocheſter, for twenty poor cletgymen's 
. widows, with an allowance of twenty pounds per 
annum to each, and fifty 1 a year to a Chap- 
lain, 
On the right of Riverhead near Sevenoaks, is 
Montreal, a handſome new-built ſeat e to 
Sir Jeffery Amberſt. 

Sevenoaks is a market town, which lies by the 
river Darwent, twenty-three miles from London: 
it derived its name from ſeven large oaks, which for- 
merly grew here. It is a great thoroughfare to 
Tunbridge and Rye, and has a good hoſpital for 
maintaining poor old people, and a ſchool for teach- 
ing poor children, built and endowed by Sir William 
Sevenogt, Lord-mayor of London. This gentleman 


2 Was 
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was a foundling, but ſome charitable perſons of 
this place, took ca of him, maintained him, and 
named him after the town, Sir William, to ſhew 
his gratitude to the town, gave this charity as a 
reward. 0 | 
Jack Gade, and his followers, defeated Sir 
Humphrey Stafford at this place, who was ſent 
againſt the rebels, by King Henry VI. The town 
is governed by à warden and aſſiſtants, 
About ſeven miles from the laſt town, and thirty 

from London, the town of Tunbridge is ſituated, 
ſo famous for its mineral waters, It derives its 
name from its fine ſtone bridge over the little river 
Tunn, which runs into the Medway hard by; the 
ruins of an old caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen here, on the 
ſouthern banks of the river: it was built by Richard, 
Earl of Clare, a natural ſon of Richard I. Duke of 
Normandy, who, as Camden ſays, exchanged his 
' Lordſhip of Britany in that Dutchy, for the like 
quantity in this place; he alſo built a church here 
and a priory. The preſent church is a modern 
| ſtructure, and the houſes of the town are moſtly ill 
built. A free-ſchool was founded here by Sir 
Andrew Fudd, ſome time Lord-mayor of London, 
and put under the management of 'the Skinners 
company, of which he was a member, and has 
always been in great repute, for the eminent 
ſcholars that it has produced. has! -; 
The Wells, to which great numbers of polite 
people reſort, are about four miles from the town, 
and the ſpring which ſupplies the wells, riſes in the 
next. pariſn of Spelhurſt; the buildings about the 
wells, which are much more elegant and better 
built than thoſe of the town, are ſituated at the 
boc tom of two hills, one of which is called Mount, 
Sion, the other Mount Ephraim, both covered with 
good houſes, fine gardens and fruit-trees, » 
2 Tg 18 
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= 75 Fae principal well of reſort is walled in, and 
1 neatly paved like a ciſtern: two paved walks run 
bi! from it, one of which is a long gallery covered 
ll over, for the band of muſic to play in; and there 
is a row of ſhop and coyffee-rooms, where is card- 
playing, &c. asalfoa hall to dance in. There is a good 
market on the other ſide; and behind the wells is a 
| church, or rather a chapel of eaſe to the pariſh 
0 church, where divine ſervice is performed twice a 
8 day during the ſeaſon for drinking the waters. 
1 About eight o'clock in the morning, the com- 
j pany go down to the wells, take a draught of the 
Mt waters, and between each glaſs take a walk upon 
We the parade, while the muſic 1s conſtantly playing, 
5 which renders it very agreeable. An hour or two 
Ul | is ſauntered away in this manner, after which they 
j | retire to the rooms in parties, or to breakfaſt 1 in 
WW their own apartments. 
Wl. After they have thrown off their diſhabille, moſt 
j i of the genteel company attend the morning ſervice 
il at the chapel, which begins about eleven o'clock, 
„ after prayers are over, moſt of them take the air, 
Wm ſome on horſeback, ſome in carriages, and others on 
1 foot, till between two and three, when they return 
iff home to dinner; when dinner is over, they flock in 
numbers to the parade, as in the morning, but full 
| dreſſed, each beau and belle vying with each other 
4 for ſptendor, grandeur and faſhion, while the muſic 
h from the orcheſtra welcomes their appearance. Here 
„ they pals away the time till between five and ſox 
A! o'clock, if the weather is fine, and then reſort to the 
1 ublic rooms to tea and cards in the evening. 
Beſides the above, there are two balls twice a 
week, viz. on Tueſdays and Fridays, which begin 
conftantly at fix o'clock, and end at eleven: private 
balls and concerts are frequently given by the gen- 
tlemen to ſelect companies, and many other amuſe. 
ments deemed neceſſary and of great efficacy to aſſiſt 
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the medicinal waters to recover a tender frame, 
or amend a debilitated or  iypocnondrigcal: con- 
ſtitution. 

But in fact, the waters are held in great eſteem 
for their virtues, asyan efficacious chalybeat ; they 
operate by urine and perſpiration. In all robuſt 
conſtitutions but partially depraved, in the cold 
chronical diſtempers of ſuch habits, in nervous diſ- 
orders and low ſpirits, in weak digeſtions and groſs 
| habits, they are extremely ſucceſsful, eſpecially in 

the latter ſeaſon of the year. 

Here is plenty of proviſion of all ſorts, and the 
county round about it ſtored with abundance of 
game, as pheaſants, patridges, woodcocks, ſnipes, 
quails, and particularly the delicious bird called the 
wheat ear from the South Downs. Fiſh they have 
likewiſe plenty of, from Rye and other towns on the 
ſea-coaſt, and almoſt every thing in ſeaſon. 

There was a caſtle here in the time of William the 
Conqueror, in the year 1088, and likewiſe a priory 
which was demoliſhed at the ſuppreſſion of religious 
houſes, by Henry the Eighth. 

On the weſt of Sevenoaks, on the borders af 
Surry, is Weſterbam, a neat, handſome, well- 
built market-town ; here is a very noble houſe 
called Squirries, built, or rather finiſhed, by the late 
Earl of Jerſey, for it was probably originally erected 
by Jobn de Squirrie, in the reign of King Henry III. 
it is now in the poſſeſſion of a hf race. . of John 
Ward, who was Lord-Mayor of London, in the 
year 1719. The houſe ſtands on a ſmall eminence, 
reſpecting the land in the front, but the ground 
riſes to a very conſiderable height on the back of 
it, and is divided into ſeveral ſlopes, which (as the 
hills are to the ſouth and weſt {ide of the houſe), 
renders the fituation damp and cold; the preſent # 
poſſeſſor has cut ſeveral ridings through a wood near 
the houſe, many of which are too ſteep for the 
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purpoſe they were deſigned; above the houſe, on 
the ſouth- ſide of the hill, ariſe nine conſiderable 
ſprings, which unite at a ſmall diſtance and form 


the river Dart. 


About four miles ſouth-weſt of Tunbridge, is 
the village of Chidingſtone, in a farm- yard of which 
ſouth of the ſtreet, is a large ſtone, called the 
Chiding-ſtone, thought to be one of thoſe con- 
ſecrated rocks mentioned by Bo#laſe in his hiſtory of 
Cornwall, as ſo much formerly venerated by the 
northern nations; an inſtance of which he quotes 
from Toland, who ſays, the druids held theſe con- 
ſecrated rocks in ſuch eſtimation, that, if we may 
credit the accounts we have from. Ireland, they co- 
vered the famous ſtone of Clogher (which was a kind 
of pedeſtal to the Keſmond Kel-Stack : the Mer- 


curius Celticus) over with gold. The ſtone here 


mentioned, is of the natural rock, and ſeems in 
ſhape and ſize extremely ſimilar to one deſcribed in 
Borlaſe's hiſtory of Cornwall, ſtanding in a village 
alled Mer, in the pariſh of Conſtantine : on the 
front, the-flat ſtones, which ſerve for a kind of 
pedeſtal, have ſomewhat the appearance of ſteps ; 
whether faſhioned by art, or the effect of accident, 
cannot be aſcertained, as time and weather would 
long ago have effaced the marks of the tool, had 
any been employed. 8Þ_| 1 
There is an obſcure, and almoſt forgotten tra- 
dition among the ancient people of this village, that 
in former times this was a holy ſtone, on which a 
prieſt uſed to fit and hear the confeſfions of the 
people, who reſorted in numbers to aſk his prayers, 
and receive abſolution; and that his admonitions 
and reproofs procured it the appellation of the 
Chiding-ſtone, a name it till bears; and, as the 
ſtory goes, from it the village likewiſe obtained the 
name of Chiding:ſtone. Ms 
85 This 
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This is evidently an abſurd ſtory + all that is 
meant to ſhew, is, the exiſtence of a tradition, that 
this was formerly a place of worſhip, the circum- 
ſtances of which have been perverted in paſling 
through the mouths of the different A 

The tradition above-mentioned is little Known. 
A gentleman to whom Mr. Groſſe - {ang for infor- 
mation relative to this rock, though an inhabitant 
of the place, and a lover of antiquities, had never 
heard of it; neither, as he ſaid, was the ſtone ge- 
nerally looked on as a curiofity. On this account 
I would not have inſerted it, but for the ſeveral gen- 
tlemen who deem it a cuxioſity, and who hope, thro? 
its publication, to hear the matter diſcuſſed by ſome 
perſon converſant in thoſe kind of monuments. 

We meet with nothing farther remarkable on this 
road till we come to Tenterden, which has a very 
good and high ſteepleof its church as a beacon, whole 
erection hath been commonly ſaid © to be the cauſe 
of Godwin's Sands.” We ſhould not have men- 
tioned this extravagant ſaying, but for the notice 
Kilburn takes of it, who ſays, it took its riſe from 
hence. In the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, Earl 
Godwin had a great deal of land in Eaſt Kent, near 
the iſle of Thanet, and this was defended from the 
ſea by a great wall, anno domini, 1099; the Abbot 
of St. Auſtin's in Canterbury being alſo owner of 
the parſonage of Tenterden, and having began to 
build the fine town, it took up ſo much of his 
thoughts, time and money, that he neglected the 
care of the walling and fences againſt the ſea, near 
theille of Thanet,and on November the 3d. 1099, the 
tea, in conſequence thereof, broke in, overflowed 
all the lands, and the place hath ſince been known 
by the name of Godwin's Sands, while others aver 
it was only an extravagant ſaying, to expoſe ſome 
forced conſequence in reaſoning ; by which a perſon, 
might ſay, © You may as well tell me, that the 


building of Tenterden Steeple was the cauſe of 
G 8 Godwin's 
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Godwin's Sands, as that your concluſion can be in- 
ferred from thoſe premiſes.” 

Romney, which 1s divided i into old and new; the 
firſt about ſixty-ſeven miles from London, and the 
laſt about ſeventy, probably derived its name from 
the Saxon Rumn, to open a place, and ea, water, 
1. e. the place where the water yielded a paſſage for 
ſhips ; this town is one of the Cinque ports. It is 


ſeated on a great eminence of gravel and fand, and 


had a pretty large harbour on the weſt ſide of its 
| ng ainſt weſt winds, before the ſea retired 
rom it, In the year 1287, it was divided into 
twelve wards, and had five pariſh churches, a pri- 


ory, and an hoſpital for the ſick. But it has been 


dwindling to its preſent low condition, ever ſince 
the reign of King Edward I. when an inundation of 
the ſea deſtroyed men, cattle and houſes, threw down 
2 whole populous village called Prom Hill, and re- 
moved the Rother, which uſed to empty itſelf into 
the ſea at Romney out of its channel, ſtopping up 
its mouth and opening a nearer paſſage i into the ſea 
by Rye, leaving only a little, bay here for fiſhing 
boats. The marſh contains about forty, or fifty 
thouſand acres of firm, fruitful land, eſteemed the 
richeſt paſture in England, and the town chiefly 
ſubſiſts by grazing of cattle in this marſh. 
From Romney Marſh the ſea extends itſelf a great. 
way into the ſea, and makes that point of land 
called Dengyne/s. In the ſea-beach, near Lydd, is 
a great heap of ſtones, called by the common people 
the Tomb of St. Criſpin, whom they report to have 
been ſhipwrecked and buried here. Dr. Battely con- 
jectures, they might have been ſet up in memory ob 
the family of the Criſpini among the Romans, who 
had command here in Britain. 

On the ſouth ſide of Lydd is a place called Holm. 
ſtone, where formerly Holm or holly trees, grew in 
great abundance, though at preſent the ground 


appears to be nothing in a manner but ſtones and 
pebbles. 
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HIS County is bounded on the weſt | 
Hampſhire, on the eaſt by Kent, on the Tout 

by Suſſex, and on the north by the Thames. Ir 
derives its name from the Saxon Sudree, or Sui bre, 


from its ſituation on the ſouth of the Rhee or 
River. 


Surry is watered by the Thames, the Wey, 205 


the Mole, which are reckoned her moſt confider- 


able ſtreams, 


The mole riſes in the ſouth-eaſt fide of the ſhire; 
and had its name, as is ſuppoſed, from its ſinkin 
into the earth, at the ſwallows at the foot of Box- 
hill, and working its way under ground near two 
miles to Leather-head, where it is {aid to riſe again, 
and running northward falls into the Thames 
at a village, from - thence called Moulſey. But 
from nicer and later diſcoveries, and for ought we 
know, the ſtream which riſes at Leatherhed may 


flow trom new ſprings, and che Mole may take 
another courſe, 


The Wey enters this county from Hattie 
near Farnham, runs eaſt towards Godalmin, and 
turning to the north, becomes navigable to the 
Thames at Wey-bridge, being by that means a 
yalt benefit to the county, which it ſupplies with 


al 
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all ſorts of neceffaries, particularly coals from 


London, 


This county is healthful and pleaſant, and boaſts | 
of ſeveral royal palaces, and many ſeats of the no- 


bility and gentry, beſides many handſome houſes 
of wealthy and eminent citizens of London; but 
the air as well as the foil of the middle and the 
extreme parts 15 vaſtly different, the air being mild 
in the latter, which is very fruitful in corn and hay, 
with a fine mixture of woods and fields, eſpecially 


on the ſouth about Holmeſdale, and on the north 


towards the Thames, but the air is bleak in the 
heart of the coynty, which, except a delightful 
ſpot here and there, is all open, ſandy ground, and 
barren heath; for which reaſon the county is not 
unaptly compaired to a coarſe cloth, with a fine 


| lift, or hem; and in ſome places there are long 
ridges of hills or downs, with warrens for W 


and hares, and parks for deer. 

We before took notice of ſeveral places in this 
county, as Southwark, Lambeth, &c, which he- 
ing ſo connected with the city of London by. their 
buildings and trade, that we could not with any 
propriety have ſeperated them in our ſurvey of the 
metropals ; we {hall now, therefore, join the road 
at Newington, which we left at page 165, Vol. I. 
and follow it ſoutherly along the borders of Kent, 


to its entrance into Suſſex at Eaſt Grinſtead. 


On the left-hand, towards Stretham, in this road, 
is 
Dulwich, which is remarkable for two things, 
1. 8 wells, where great numbers of people uſed to 
reſort to drink the Waters in ſummer, which met 
with the approbation of that great Phyſician Syden- 
bam, for their medicinal virtues : they are likewiſe 
called Sydenham Wells. 2. For its College called 
the College of Cod gift, founded and endowed by 
Edward Alleyne, Eſq. in the year 1619, for a 
maſter, a warden, and four fellows, for which he 


had 
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had King James's be Patent, and by the en- 
dowment the founder has excluded all future bene- 
factions for its augmentation. The following par- 
ticulars are among the reſt of the articles confirmed 
for the above endowment, viz. 

The maſter and warden to be un-married, and 
always of the name of Alleyne. 

The following is the tradition concerning the 

PR". of the foundation, which is thus recited 
by Mr. Aubrey, and others. 
M. Alleyne, it ſeems was a tragedian, and one e of 
the original actors in many of the plays of the cele- 
brated Shakeſpeare; in one of which he played 
the part of a Damon, with fix others. But in the 
midſt of the play Alleyne was terribly frightened 
by the appearance of the devil in propria. perſona, 
which ſo worked on his fancy that he made a vow 
which he performed at this place. 

Though Mr. Alleyne thought that by this me- 
thod he had expiated the injury he had done in 
perſonating the devil, yet he appears not entirely 
to have laid him, for ſome years after, upon a ſep 
cond marriage of Mr. Alleyne, his wife prevailed with 
him to revoke his charity, but the truſtees De- 
fied Satan and all bis Works, by not ſuffering it 
and obliging him to ſtick to the agreement he had 
ſigned. 

"The fine walk through the wood over againſt 
the Green Man, affords, when at the top of it, a 
noble proſpect; but yet it is exceeded by an hill 
behind the houſe at the right-hand, for the di- 
ſtinctneſs as well as nobleneſs of it; for here, as 
from the centre to the whole (the Oak of Honour- 
hill, as it is called, juſt by you, clothed very agree- 
ably with wood,) you have in your eye in ſuch a 
manner, that you can diſtinguiſh, as if in a table, 
the very houſes, as well as churches, and other 
public edifices, from Putney-bridge down to Chel- 
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ſea, and all the adjacent villages, Weftminſter, 
London, Deptford, Greenwich, Black-wall, a con- 
ſiderable part of Kent, Eſſex, and, beyond and 
over the great metropohs, Highgate, Hampſtead, 
as far as the eye can reach. 
Stretham, about ſix miles from London, is alſo 
famous for its medicinal ſprings. The old Roman 
Military way is ſuppoſed to have paſſed by the 
Duke of Bedford's houſe, which is ſaid to have 
been purchaſed of Queen Elizabeth, and to have 
been one of her royal palaces, but as there are 
no acts of that Queen dated from Stretham, nor 
the remains of buildings requiſite to receive the 
attendance of a princels, though retiring in the 
moſt private manner, there is little pretence to this 
tradition. EVE bor fp rem 1 os 
From Stretham to Croydon is near five miles, and 
near eleven from London, it has a great market for 
corn, but chiefly for oats and oatmeal, for the ſer- 
vice of London, The town is large and full of 
citizens from London, In it is the ancient palace 
of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and ſeveral of 
them are buried here, particularly Archbiſhop 
Witgift, who not only repaired the palace, but 
built and endowed the famous hoſpital and the 
free-ichool ; the hoſpital is for a warden and twen- 
ty-cight men and women, poor decayed houſe- 
keepers of this town and of Lambeth  _ 
On the right of Croydon, is | . 
 Beddington, which has anciently been a conſider- 
able place, inhabited by Romans, as appears from 
foundations, urns, and other remains, diſcovered 
in ploughing : here is the ſeat or manſion-houſe of 
the ancient family of the Karews, the houſe is no- 
ble, and the gardens fine, yet nice architects ſay, 
that the two wings are too deep for the body of 
the houſe; that they ſhould either have been more 
aſunder, or not ſo long. The court before them is 
| extremely 
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extremely fine, as is the canal in the park befors 
the court, having a river running through it: the 
gardens take up all the flat part of the. park with 
viſtas, or proſpects, for two or three miles. The 
orange trees, many of which were tranſplanted from 
Italy, and formerly growing here in the open 
ground, are now dead. They had moving houſes 
to ſnelter them in the winter, from the inclemen- 
cies. of our climate; but a few years ſince, the 
owner was at the expence of erecting a fine green- 
houſe, with ſaſhes in front; the top of the houſe 
to take off in Summer: ſince which time the trees 
have been conſtantly decaying; for, ſtanding as it 
were in a narrow alley, between two walls, when 
the top is taken away, the current of air is ſo great, 
as to break the branches, and prevent the growth 
of the trees. They had ſtood in the ground above 
an hundred years, and produced annually great 
quantities of fruit. * 11 

From hence ĩt is but a little mile to 

Carſhalton, it is ſituated among innumerable 
ſprings, and joining the other ſprings which come 
from Croydon and Beddington make one - ſtream, 
called the Wandell. Although this village lies 
among ſuch delightful ſprings, it is yet upon firm 
chalk, and having Banſtead Downs adjoining, 
makes the moſt. agreeable ſpat on this fide of Lon- 
don, as 1s abundantly teſtified by its being crouded 
as it were, with fine houſes of the citizens of Lon- 
don, ſome of which are built with ſuch à profu- 
fion of expence, that they look rather like ſeats of 
the nobility, than country-houſes of citizens and 
merchants. | 

The next town on the road worthy remark, 1s 
. Godſtone, or Goodſtone, which ſeems to have taken 
its name from the Quarry they have there, and ſome 
ether villages in the neighbourhood, of ”_ = 

| | che 
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called fre- one, chiefly uſed for the inſide of chim- 
nies, bakers ovens, glaſs- houſes, &c. 

Near Blechingley, f is Gatton, another poor town, 
which has neither fair nor market, but fends two 
members to parliament. Mr. Aubrey ſupports the 
opinion of a very ancient gate or ſtreet here; he 
ſays, it was a town well known to the Romans, as 
coins and other antiquities have been diſcovered 
here, and beſides theſe, Mr. Camden ſpeaks of a 
caſtle, the ruins of which he had ſeen. : 

From Blechingley we reach Ryegate, by a croſs 
road. It ſeems to have derived its name from the 
Saxon Rigge, or Ridge, from the likeneſs of the 
hill to the back of a beaſt, and Gate is an old word 
for a road or tract in which we 90, ſtill kept up 
in Yorkſhire. 

It is as well as the two laſt, a borough town, 
with a large market, ſituated in the valley of 
Holmeſdale, of which hereafter; the cattle? was 
built by Earl Warren, but the date is not known; 
Camden ſays, it was called Holmeſdale Caſtle ; the 
capacious cave in the caſtle, with ſeats all round, 
cut out of the ſandy rock, may have been the 
ſtore: houſe, or the place where priſoners were kept, 
and tradition relates, that in this cave the Barons 
held their council the night before they met the 
King at Run Meade, and obtained the Magna 
Charta, 

Earl Warren poſſeſſed great eſtates in different 
counties ; the ſecond William Earl Warren, who 
lived in the reign of Rufus, was the firſt Earl of 
Surry, we ſhall therefore beg leave to make a ſhort 
digreſſion to relate an anecdote of the firſt Ear! 
William, from the Monks of Ely, ſome of whoſe 
lands he had taken from them, which, though 
founded upon a ridiculous ſtory, lets us into a no- 
tion of that ſtrict honour, for which wy would 
recommend themſelves to poſterity. 4 

* 2 
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The Abbot of Ely, at the minute William 
expired, though many miles diſtant, ſaw the devil 
carrying off his ſoul, and heard him pray. to God 
for mercy. This he told next day to the ſoclety, 
four days after came a meſſenger from the Karſ's 
Lady, (who, by the way, died ſome years before 
him) who brought a hundred OP to them for 
the good of her huſband's ſoul; but the Abbot re. 
fuſed it, ſaying, he would not touch the money of 
TROTTER CET. 
"Had theſe (gentry been ſo ſqueamiſh as never 
to have accepted any thing, from ſuch as left the 
world with imputation of avarice and facrilege, 
they had not been fo good a prey to their diſ- 
:::.., v 
Under the hill, adjoining to Ryegate, on the 
ſouth ſide, is a large houſe, beautified with plan- 
tations, and a handſome piece of water. It was 
formerly a priory of Black Canons, and purchaſed 
by the ale Sir John Parfons, who was Lord Mayor 
of London; the halls are long and proportionab 
broad, but the cielings are like thoſe of moſt of rhe 
antient buildings, much too low.. The proſpect 
from the houſe” and gardens is rendered very ro- 
mantic by the hills which ſurround them on every 
ide. 2, El 4 Appt E. 1 #7 | 5 5 
f The late Lord Shaftſbury had a houſe in this 
town, to which he frequently retired when he was 
inclihed to ſeclude himſelf from company. It has 
ſince been poſſeſſed by a private gentleman, who 
has laid out and planted a ſmall ſpot of a ground 
in ſo many little parts, as to compriſe whatever 
can be ſuppoſed in the moſt noble ſeats; ſo that 
it may properly be called, a model of a garden and 
a park; for in the garden there is a mount, a 
river, a parterre, and a wilderneſs, and without 
that a lawn, with ſeveral deer, terminated by a 
ſmall wood, and yet the whole compaſs is not more 
N — than 
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than four acres. The name it paſſes under to the 
inhabitants of Ryegate, is The World in an Acre of 


Land. | 3 

We ſhall now ſay a few words of the Valley of 
Holmward, or Holmeſdale, in which Ryegate is ſitu- 
ated, and which extends for many miles eaſt and 
weſt, with hills on each ſide: It is ſuppoſed to 
have taken its name from the number of Holm- 
trees that formerly grew there. It is now chiefly 
over-grown with furz, but was famous for pro- 
ducing ſuch quantities of ſtraw-berries, that they 
were carried to market by horſe-loads. 

The inhabitant boaſt that they never were 


| beaten, neither by the Romans, Saxons nor Danes, 


on which account they have the following lines: 


This is Holmeſdale, | 
Never conquer'd, never ſhall. 


In the woody parts of this vale were often found 
out lying red deer, and in the reign of King James 
II. or while he was Duke of York, they hunted 
the largeſt ſtags here that have been ſeen in Eng- 


land. The Duke took great care to have them 


preſerved for his own ſport, but they have ſince 
that time been moſt of them deſtroyed.  _ 

We ſhall now return back to Newington, and 
take the Arundel road, as far as it reaches, in 
this county. Therefore, after paſſing Tooting, Wan- 
del-bridge, Marden, and Ewel, which poſſeſs no- 
thing worthy of notice, we ſhall proceed to Epſom, 
obſerving, that on the left of the road near Cheam, 
is Non ſuch, now a farm houſe, but originally 3 
palace, built here by King Henry VIII. who gave 
it the above name from the beauty both of art and 
ſituation. King Charles the IId. gave it to tha 
Ducheſs of Cleveland, and ſhe ſold to Lord Berke- 
ley, who built a fine ſeat with the materials of it, 
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near Epſom, called Durdans, now in the poſſeſſion 
of the Earl of Guildford. | 
Epſom, which is a village about a mile in length, 
forming a ſemicircle, has been long famous 
for its purging ſprings. It is ſituated in a moſt 

leaſant ſpot, being open to Banſtead Downs, and 
* a variety of delightful walks and proſpects, 
with many handſome ſeats, not only of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, but of the merchants and tradeſ- 
men of the city of London. + 
Its original name is Ebbeſham, probably named 
from the ſeat of one Ebba. The medicinal ſpring 
here was firſt diſcovered here about the year 1618, 
by ſome labourers actidentally drinking of it : the 
waters iſſue from a riſing ground near Aſhſted, and 
were formerly in great repute, and ſtill poſſeſs the 
ſame qualities as heretofore, but through whim, 
caprice, faſhion, or their vicinity to London, they 
are not in ſuch great vogue at preſent. 

On the neighbouring downs are frequent horſe- 
races, but the wells and bowling-greens having 
not been frequented ſo much as formerly, by the 
nobility and gentry, the hall, galleries and other 
apartments are much decayed. 
On the left of Epſom, is the Village of 
Banſted, ſuppoſed to be a contraction from Bea- 
conſted, as probably a beacon formerly ſtood here. 
abouts. This place is noted for the downs before. 
mentioned, which 1s covered with a ſhort herbage, 
and the mutton fed here, though ſmall, is exceed- 
ingly ſweet. Here is a four-mile courſe for horſe- 
races, and the downs ſtretches about thirty miles 
in length, from Croydon to Farnham, and the pro- 
| ſpect from them is extremely entertaining te the 
traveller, over a variety of hills and dales, which 
afford an agreeable variation. LP 

' Leatherhead, which lies in the main road from 
Epſom, is about nineteen miles from Ln, A 
| ittle 
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little thoroughfare town, which has a very long 
ſtone bridge over the Mole, owing to the ſtream 
being broad and ſhallow, the Mole making its 
new appearance here after its ſinking 1 into the earth. 
near Mickleham, about three miles diſtance from | 
Leatherhead. _ 10 

Eaſtward of the road is | 

Matlon upon the Hill, fo called to diſtinguiſh. it. 


from Mation upon Thames, It is ſaid to owe its 


name to the earthwork raiſed above the downs 
near Mickleham, which appears to have been a 

ritiſh or Saxon limit for diviſion of the county. 

Darking, twenty-four miles from the nk 
extends N five miles from eaſt to weſt, and 
nearly the ſame length from north to ſouth. The. 
town, though not large, is populous, the ſtreet. 
wide and open, and from the ſituation, naturally 
clean. The Church is plain, with a tower ſteeple, 
in which is a ring of eight ſmall tunable bells, and 
a ſet of chimes. Here is likewiſe a meeting-houſe 
for the Preſbyterians, and another for the Qua- 
kers. 

This town is eſteemed the moſt 2 N in Eng- 
land for poultry, and particularly for the fatteſt 


_ geeſe and largeſt capons, which are brought hither 


trom Horſham in Suſſex, and employs greateſt part 
of the people on that fide of the country, to breed 
and fatten them. They are fold at a very. ares 
ſize, ſome of them little inferior to turkies. 

The fair here for cattle and lambs on Holy 
Thurſday, was formerly one of the greateſt in the 
kingdom, but has been conſiderably. diminiſhed 
within theſe tew years, principally owing to the 
jobbers at Horſham, who engroſs WAL numbers of 
them for Smithfield-market. 

About three miles ſouth of this town is a Roman 
camp, ſtanding upon the way from Darking to 
Stone: ſtrect. Mr. Aubrey mentions a caſtle 11880 

ood 
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ſtood in Darking, called Bertram Caſtle, which was 
deſtroyed by the Danes; certain it is, that thoſe in- 
vaders did plunder and deſtroy the town, which 
was rebuilt by the Normans; the great Roman 
highway paſſes through its church- yard, it being 
made of flint and pebbles, and was from ſeven to 
ten yards broad, and near a yard and a half deep; 
and as there is nat a flint to be ſeen within many 
miles of it, it appeared ſo remarkable to the common 
people, that they thought the devil had a hand in 
Here is a little common or heath belonging to 
this town, ſaid by ſome learned phyſicians to be 
the beſt air in England: it is called Cotman Dean, 
or the heath of poor cottagers, on which ſtand 
ur os bd ont wiitet 
Several handſome ſeats belonging to the nobility. 
and gentry,” are. ſcattered round this town, parti- 
cularly Shrub Hill, at the entrance of Darking, the 
ſeat of the Lord Cathcart; the houſe and garden, 
called Deepden, which ſtands in a ſmall valley, en- 
vironed with ſteep hills on every ſide; the level 
ground about the houſe, was laid out into pleaſant 
walks and gardens, which were planted with a great 
variety of exotics, and the hills thickly beſet with 
trees on every ſide, excepting on the ſouth ſide, 
which was planted with vines; and it is ſaid, that 
formerly there has been ſome good wine made there, 
though the hill is ſo ſteep, that it is very difficult to 
walk up it. At preſent the gardens and vineyard 
are neglected, and many of the exotic trees have 
been deſtroyed. On the ſummit of the hill, above 
the vineyard, is a ſummerchouſe, from which in a 
clear day, you may diſcern the ſea over the South 
Downs near Arundel. ee wn 
.  Reachwarth Caſile, to the eaſt of Darking, is an. 
elegant ſeat, and to the weſt is another magnificent 
one, as likewiſe a very fine houſe built by William 
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Page, Eſq. On the higheſt part of Ranmer Hills, 
which bound Darking pariſh on the north, is the 
ſeat of th late Jonathan Tyers, Eſq. the celebrated 
proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens, whoſe improve- 
ments ſhewed his correct taſte and judgment. 

In this neighbourhood is a hill, which commands 
a moſt inchanting proſpect, called Box-Hill, and 
takes its name from that tree : it was firſt planted 
with boxwood, by that famous antiquary Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel; from this hill, in clear weather, 


the view ſtretches quite over the Weald of Suſſex to 


the South Downs; and by the help of glaſſes the 
town of Horſham, Aſhdown -Foreſt, the Earl of 
Egremont's ſeat at Petworth and the South Downs, 
as they range between Brighthelmſtone and Arundel, 
may be plainly ſeen, beſides an unbounded proſpect 
into Kent, OO 
But though this hill exhibits a moſt delightful 
view, yet Leith Hill, about five miles South of 
Dark ing, affords a much nobler proſpect, and as the 


deſcription. given of it by Mr. Dennis, in a letter to 


his friend Mr. Serjeant, is juſt and worthy of notice, 
we ſhall therefore give it in the bard's own words. 
« I never in all my life left the country without 
regret, and always returned to it with joy. The 
ſight of a mountain 1s to me more agreeable than 
that of the moſt pompous edifice z and meadows, 
and natural winding ſtreams, pleaſe me before the 
moſt beautiful gardens, and the moſt coſtly canals. 
So much (ſays he) does art appear to me to be ſur- 
paſſed by nature, and the works 'of men by the 
works of God, e E 
In a late journey which I took into the wild of 
Suſſex, I paſſed over an hill which ſhewed me a 
more tranſporting ſight, than ever the country had 
ſhewn me before either in England or Italy. The 
proſpects, which in Italy pleaſed me moſt, were that 
of the Valdarno, from the Apennines; that of 
Rome, 
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Rome, and the Mediterranean, from the mountain 
of Viterbo; of Rome, at forty, and of the Medi- 
terranean, at fifty miles diſtance from it; and that 
of the Campagne of Rome, from Tivoli and Freſ- 
cati ; from which two places you ſee every fort of 
that famous Campagne, to the very foot of the 
mountain of Viterbo, without any thing to inter- 
cept your ſight. But from an hill, which J paſſed 
in my. late journey into Suſſex, I had a proſpect 
more extenſive than any of theſe, and which ſur- 
paſſed them at once in rural charms, in pomp, and 
in magnificence. The hill which I ſpeak of, is 
called Leith-hill, and is about five miles ſouthward 
from Darking, about fix from Box-hill, and near 
twelve from Epſom. - It juts itſelf. out about two 
miles beyond that range of hills, which terminates 
the North Downs to the South. When I ſaw, 
from one of thoſe hills, at about two miles diſtance, 
that ſide of Leith Hill which faces the Northern 
Downs, it appeared the beautifulleſt proſpect I had 
ever ſeen; but after we conquered the Hill itſelf, I 
ſaw a ſight, that would tranſport a ſtoic, a ſight that 
looked like inchantment and viſion, but viſion bea- 
tific. Beneath us lay open to our view all the wilds 
of Surry and Suſſex, and a great part of that of 
Kent, admirably diverſified in every part of them 
with woods, and fields of corn and paſture, being 
every where adorned with ſtately. rows of trees. 
This beautiful vale is about thirty miles in 
breadth, and about ſixty in length, and is termi- 
nated to the ſouth by the majeſtic, range of the 
Southern Hills, and the ſea; and it is no eaſy 
matter to decide, whether theſe hills, which ap- 
pear at thirty, forty, or fifty miles diſtance, with 
their tops in the ſky, appear more awful and 
venerable, or the delicious vale between you and 
them more inviting. About noon, in a 2 2 
ay, 
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day, you may, at thirty miles diſtance, ſec the 
very water of the ſea, "through a chafm of the 
mountains. And 2 Which, Above All, makes it 
a noble proſpect, that at the fame time 
that, at thirty Mikes diſtaner; you” behold the 
very water of the ſea, you” behold to the ſouth 
the moſt delicious rural reſßect in the world, 
at that very time, by a little turn of yout head 
towards the north, you look full over Box-hill, 
por fee the country beyond it, between that and 
ondon; and; over the very ſtomacher of it, 


St. Paul's at twenty-fivè miles diſtance, and London 


beneath it, ard Highgate and” Hlampftead beyond 
it. 

Ger maß porkiips (adds this fambus critic), 
appear incredible to ſome, that a place, which 
affords ſo great and fo ſurpriling a proſpect, ſhould 
have remained ſo ers þ in obſcurity ; in fo great ob- 
ſcurity, that it is unknown to the very frequenters 
of Epſom and Boxchill. But, alas! we live in a 


country more fertile of great things, than of men 


to admire them. Whoever talked of Cooper's Hill, 
till Sir John Denham made it illuſtrious? How long 
did Milton remain in obſcurity, while twenty paltry 
authors, little and vile, if compared to him, were 
talked of, and admired? But here in En ngland, 


nineteen in twenty approve by other people's s opi- 


nions, and not by their own.? 
Okeh, hereabouts, is named from the plenty of 
oaks growing on it; here was formerly a caſtle near 
the church, and it is ſaid, that a blocd battle was 
Pages after 
their fifth invaſion. A former author relates, that its 
church-yard is remarkable for roſe-buſhes at the head 
of many cf the graves, from a cuſtom here time out 
of mind, among the young lovers, that, at their 
death before marriage, the fund f plants a roſe- 


tree at the head of the deceaſed's grave, which ſome 
of 
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of them are at the expence of keeping up many 
years. This practice is probably derived from the 
Greeks and Romans, who according to Anacreon 
and Ovid, thought roſes planted and ſtrewed upon 
the graves of the dead, perfumed and protected 


their aſhes. | 


As we find nothing more worthy of obſervation 


on this road in Surry, we ſhall retreat again to 


Newington, and trace the Portſmouth road in this 
county. From Newington, we paſs by the village 
of Batterſea, which lies pleaſantly on the Thames, 
with many very handſome houſes by the ſide of the 
river, but has nothing elſe worthy of attention. 
_ Clapham, Putney and Wimbledon, are alſo but of 
little note, but for the elegant ſeats with which 
they are crouded. Wandſworth indeed is of ſome 


note for its manufacture of braſs plates and kettles, 


ſtillets, frying-pans, &c. and there is an exceeding + 


fine ſeat here, belonging to Lord Spencer. 


Kingſton upon Thames, twelve miles and a half 
from London, ſo called from a caſtle that was 
erected here, ſaid to be the reſidence of ſeveral . 
Saxon Kings, of whom Athelſtan, Etheldred I. and 


IT. Edwin and Edward the Martyrs, were crowned 
here. It has a large eee over the 
Thames, which is navigable here for large barges. 

The church here is ſpacious with eight bells, in 


which beſides the pictures of the aforeſaid Kings, 
which are preſerved here in St. Mary's Chancel; 


there is alſo the picture of King John, who gave this 
town the firſt charter of incorporation. Queen Eli- 


zabeth erected, and endowed a free ſchool here; and 


Alderman Cleave, of London, built an alms-houfe 


here in 1670, and endowed it with lands of eighty | 
pounds per Annum, for the maintenance of ſix mea 


and fix women. 
Ata little diſtance from hence to the ſouth-eaſt, is 
Comb Nevil, a houſe where formerly the great * 
| | I 0 


| 
| 
3 
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of Warwick. ſurnamed Make King, reſided ; but it- 
afterwards was in the po ſſeſſion of the family of ' 
Herveys; here it is ſaid the waters of certain ſprings 
are conveyed to leaden pipes under the road and” 
the Thames to Hampton Court; three miles in 
length. Several Roman urns, coins, and other an- 
tiquities, have been found here. 

The road paſſes from hence by Thames Ditton to 
Eſier, which was formerly the ſeat of Cardinal 
Molſey, who built it, and to which, during his mi- 
niſtry, he frequently retired for amuſement. It was 
afterwards turned into a dwelling houſe, purchaſed 

by the late Right Honourable Henry Pelham, Efq. 
who beautified and repaired it, and laid the grounds 
out with ſuch taſte and judgment, as has rendered 
it a compleat and elegant retreat, though no coſt has 
. been ſpared to render this place elegant, yet the 
i river Mole running near the back of. the houſe, 
ſomewhat diminiſhes the pleaſure of the place, by 
rendering 1 it extremely damp, and the houſe ſtand- 
ing ſo exceeding low, it is not to be ſeen till vou 
ap roach very near it. 
far from - Eſher is Claremont, which was a 
ſmall houſe built under a hill covered with wood, 
by the late Sir John Vanbrugh : it was purchaſed by 
his grace the late Duke of Newcaſtle, who was at a 
great expence in enlarging the houſe, beautifying the. 
gardens, -&c. the additional buildings are in the 
ſame ſtile as the original houſe ; he allo built a very 
large room, in which his grace entertained foreign 
embaſſadors, and where all the magnificent dinners 
0 which the Duke made in the country ere ſerved 
# up- This houſe, like the laſt, is ſubje& to be 
1 damp, which ariſes from the moiſture that iſſues 
| from the hill, near which it is ſituated, and the 
winds reverberating back from the woods on the 
NR houſe, cauſe moſt of the chimnies to imoke, which 
| makes it a diſagrecable habitation in winter. This 


ſeat 


you pals through the park to an inc 
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ſeat was afterwards in the poſſeſſion of the late 


Lord Clive. 


Painſhill, near Cob bam, is a beautiful ſeat be- 


longing to Mr. Hamilton, and exceedingly worth 
the traveller's attention, for which reaſon we ſhall 
.dwell a little minutely on the moſt ſtriking beauges, 


giving a deſcription partly in the words of Mr. 


Young, who was greatly pleaſed. with the ſcene... 
Before the houſeare a few winding ſhrubberies, 
- which are parted from the park by net-work, and in 


which is a commodious green: houſe leaving which 
oſed plantation, 


. which has an agreeable walk, commanding a pretty 
valley, through a winding row. of fir trees, and on 
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and- turning down on the right, find that this 


* 


bridge is the covering of a moſt beautiful grotto, 
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ruined parts, and all the other marks of antiquity. 


Through the arch the river appears winding in a 


proper manner; that is, dark and gloomy, around 
' a rough piece of graſs, which has a conſiſtent ap- 


pearance. But what hurt me was the contradic- 


tion of emotions, raiſed by the ſcene behind, which 


- was totally different from that of the ruin; elegant 
and agreeable ; a ſmooth water and floping banks; 


. cloſely ſhaven, with a little iſland in it are all agree- 


able objects; and by no means affect the ſpectator 

in uniſon with the ruins of Grecian e 

0 and the gloomy objects around. 

The caſcade, though trifling, is in a very juſt 
| eaſt; The water guſhes in five or fix ſtreams out 
of tufts of weeds, growing in the rock; over it 
bends the trunk of an old oak, from fide to ſide, 

which has an exceeding good effect ; and the trees 
' riſing to a great height above all, finiſh the ſcene 

completely. This caſcade is fed by a wheel, that 
lifts the water from the river, which falling in the 
caſcade, keeps up the lake already mentioned. 

From hence we proceed through a piece of wild 
ground, over? run with fearn and rubbiſh, through 
'a-ſcoop or hollow, bounded by high firs on aach 
ſide, and in which the tower (another ornamental 
building) appears. with a very. pleaſing effect to 
other darker walks, quite cloſed, which cad: to the 
*hermitage 3 we entered a {mall room, nearly dark; 
and on the opening a door out of it, into the 
hermit's parlour, the windows at once preſent a 
very beautiful ſcene; for you Took down upon a 
river, winding round ſome cultivated fields, with a 
very good proſpect, bounding the whole. The 
tower is the next building, from it is ſeen a vet 
fine proſpect, St. Paul's Cathedral, and Windſor 
Caſtle, being two among many other objects; but 
the temple of Bacchus which we come to next, is 
infinitely beyond it, It conſiſts of one handſome 

room, 


room, elegantly ſtuccoed, with a portico of Corin- 
_ thian pillars, in a light and beautiful taſte in niches 
under the portico, are four copies in plaiſter from 
celebrated ſtatues ; the Venus de Medicis, and Venus, 
with fine haunches, making two, and both good. 
Around the room are antique Roman ſtatues, on 


pedeſtals, and in the middle a Coloſſal one of Bac- 


chus; from hence another winding walk leads you 
out of the park.” 3 
Near C:bham, is the ſeat of Mr. Bridges, which 
ſtands about half a mile from the public road to 
Portſmouth, the trees being ſo very thick intercept 
the ſight of the houſe from the traveller, until he 
riſes on the common or heath, beyond Cobham, 
where there is a fine view of it. 
The houſe being ſituated on an eminence, gives 
it the command of a proſpect over the adjacent. 
fields, with the river Mole beneath, which runs by 
the ſide of the garden, and being here extremely 
broad makes an 2 7 10 appearance. By the ſide 
of the water is a beautiful ſlope, with a broad graſs 
walk, planted with ſhrubs on each ſide, and a fine 
room at the end of the walk, which is a ſweet retreat 
from the ſun in ſummer, being ſhaded by lofty and 
ſpreading elms, and preſents an agreeable view of 
the lengthening ſtream, which renders it cool and 
pleaſant. A 25 . 
In the Pariſh Church- yard of Ockham, which 
ſtands almoſt oppoſite Lord King's Seat, is a tomb 
erected over a grave, in which is depoſited the body 
of a Carpenter of this place with the following 
merry epitaph on the tomb- ſtone. 


Joan Spons, died November 17, 17363 
Who many a ſturdy oak has laid along, 
Fell by death's ſure hatchet, here lies Spong: 
Poſts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get, 
And liv'd by railing, though he was no wit, * 
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Old ſaw's he had, though no antiquarian, 
And ſtyles corrected, yet was no grammarian, 
Long liv'd he Ockham's premier architect, 

And Tatting as his fame, a tomb t erect, 

In vain we ſeek an artiſt, ſuch as he, 

Whoſe pales and gates were for eternity; 

13 So here he reſts from all life's toils and follies, 
oy Oh! ſpare kind heav'n his fellow lab'rer allies, 
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I A little farther on the left of the road, near 
0 Ripley, is the ſeat of Lord King, where the gardens 
have been greatly improved within theſe few years, 

the watersenlarged, and the whole laid open accord ing 
to the modern taſte, and was the houſe equal to 
i the reſt, it would be a very complete 7 

4 Guildford, the next town in this road, generally 
Wi called the County Town, as the aizes are held 
4 here, and the elections for members of parliament, 
is this town returning two. It is thirty miles from 
London, and ſtands on the river Wey, which js 
made navigable to this place. Aubrey produces an 

opinion, that the name is derived from Gold 
being dropped in the Ford; Gale conjectures from 
Gavel, a River Ifland here, and others from an old 
word Guild, or Gild, a Society, Brotherhood, &c. 
which appears to be moſt probable, eſpecially. as 
there is a building upon a very old foundation, ſince 
turned into an alms houſe, which, teems, to have 
been of this kind. 

The ruins of a ſtroag caſtle here are ſtill to be 
ſeen, and ſome of the remains of a large palace, 
faid to have been left by Alfred, to his nephew 
| Ethelwald, who reſided 1258 tout eight hundred 
i years ago. Blount, in his Account of ancient 
=. Tenures, mentions certain lands held here in the 
year 12 34 and 1254, by the tenure of maintaining 

the: king's laundreſſes, who being called in tlibſe 
af times. Meretrices, ſome Writers have from th 5 
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W weakly imagined, that the Lord held his Manor 
here by being Serjeant of the King's Harlots. 
Groſſe gives the following account of this caſtle, 
of which very little is mentioned in hiſtory. The 
| firſt time it occurs is a little before the Conqueſt, 
namely, in the year 1037, when it was the theatre 
where was acted the following tragedy : 5 
Harold, ſur- named Harefoot, being, by the in- 
trigues of Earl Goodwin, e 3 King of 
Effex, in oppoſition to the ſenſe of the people, 
| which favoured Hardicanute, fon of the late King, 
chen abſent in Denmark, his mother Emma, an 
ambitious ' wonian,' fearful of loſing thereby her 
influence in government, entertained the deſign of 
procuring the crown for her ſon Alfred, or his bro- 
ther Edward, the fruits of her marriage with King 
Etheldred. 3 5 . 
For this purpoſe, ſhe obtained permiſſion of Ha- 
rold to ſend for her two ſons from Normandy, 
whom ſhe had not ſeen ſince her ſecond marriage. 
Goodwin, who was a man of great ſagacity, ſoon 
perceived her intentions, although, to prevent ſu- 
Ipicion, ſhe pretended to be totally occupied at 
Wincheſter in works of devotion, he, therefore, 
determined to get theſe princes into his hands 
and, for this, perſuaded the King to ſend them an 
invitation to ſpend a few days at his court. This 
| invitation puzzled Emma, who ſaw the riſque of 
truſting them with a man whoſe intereſt it was to 
deſtroy them; but, on the other hand, hoping by 
their preſence at court, to form a party amongſt 
the nobility, without which ſhe could not enter- 
tain the leaſt hopes of ſucceſs in her machinations ; 
ſhe therefore embraced what ſhe thought a medium 
between the two extremes; this was, to ſuffer one 
fon to go, and detain the other with her, under 
ſome ſpecious pretence, hoping, that in caſe Harold 
harboured any bad deſign, he would defer it till 


he 
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he had both the brothers in his power. Alfred 
accordingly ſet out, attended by a large retinue of 
Normans. | og 

Goodwin had ſo contrived it, that the reception 
of this prince was deputed to his care; he accord- 
ingly met him at Guild-down, near this place, with 
all the reſemblance of reſpect and honourable treat- 
ment, brought him to Guildford caſtle, under pre- 
tence of refreſhment; there he throwed off the 
maſk, Alfred was immediately ſeized, conducted to 
Ely, and after his eyes were put out, and ſhut up 
in a monaſtery for life, his attendants, by order 
of Goodwin, were tortured with great cruelty, and 
afterwards twice decimated ; that is, out of every 
ten nine were killed, and only the tenth ſaved, and 
this was again repeated on the wretched ſurvivors 
of the firſt ſlaughter. Six hundred Normans, it 
is ſaid, were thus put to death. 

Brompton mentions a helliſh kind of torture uſed 
here; the fame that was afterwards practiſed in the 
Iriſh maſſacre, in 1641, which was the ripping up 
the bellies of fome of thoſe people, and tying one 
end of their bowels to a poſt, made them run round 
that poſt till all their entrails were wound upon it. 
For the honour of humanity, this ſtory of Good- 
win's perfidy and cruelty does not remain uncon- 
troverted, being not only differently related by 
ſome authors, but abſolutely contradicted by Wil- 
liam of Malmſbury. 

This caſtle ſtands to the ſouth of the high ſtreet, 
on an eminence, over- looking and within a hundred 
and fifty yards of the river Wey; but is com- 
manded towards the ſouth by a hill, which 
at a ſmall diſtance is higher than the top of the 
building. From the foundation of many walls, as 
well as ſeveral foutterains in the town, it is evident 
this was once a very extenſive building. Two of 
theſe are remarkable; one, the cellar of the Angel, 

on 


„ 7 
on the north ſide of the high ſtreet, where there 
are ſeveral arches and pillars: the other that of a 
private houſe, on the ſouth ſide of the ſame ſtreet ; 
it is a low vault about five feet high, ſupported 
by ſeveral ſtrong columns, from which branch out 
arches, croſſing in different directions; all built 
ſquare chalk, „ 
The part of the caſtle now remaining was the 
Keep: it is nearly ſquare on each fide, meaſuring on 
the outſide ee and its height ſeventy feet; 
the walls, which are of chalk, caſed on the outſide 
with ſand-ſtone and flint, are ten feet thick; in 
them are cavities, which ſhew the remains of ſeveral 
apartments; the window caſes .are formed ſome 
with ſtone, others with brick, ſaid to be Roman. 
Theſe windows being near the top, the truth or 
falſhood of this 7 — cannot be aſcertained. 
On the walls of what was the ſecond ſtory, are ſe- 
veral rude figures, deeply ſcratched in the chalk, 
repreſenting a crucifixion, St. Chriſtopher carrying 
Chriſt, a King or Biſhop, lying at full length, un- 
der a Gothic canopy, and a ſquare Saxon pilaſter. 
Whether theſe were done (as tradition relates) by 
a noble perſon confined here, or are the work o 
ſome wag to deceive the painful antiquary, I WI 
not take upon me to determine, | 
The roof of this building was taken off about an 
hundred and fifty years ago, being then much decayed, 
This circumſtance is related by an inhabitant of 
Guildford, whoſe grandfather ſaw it done, being 
then about ten or twelve years of age. On the 
eaſtermoſt part of the ſouth ſide, 1s o Foal] machi- 
colation : on the weſt ſide, leading to Caſtle-ſtreet, 
is ftill remaining an ancient gate, which has a 
groove for a 1 or portcullis: adjoining to this, 
and hereabouts, are ſeveral ſcattered pieces of 
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In the chalky cliff, on which the caſtle ſtands, 
about two hundred yards ſouth-weſt of that build- 
ing, is a large cavern, or rather ſuit of caverns ; 


the entrance 1s. near Quarry-ſtreet, facing towards 
the weſt, from whence there is a ſmall deſcent into. 


a cave, about forty-five feet long, twenty wide, and 
nine or ten high; near the entrance on either hand, 


are two lower. paſſages, which when I ſaw them, 
were nearly cloſed up by the fragments of fallen 


chalk; but according to a plan made by Mr. Bunce, 


a ſtone-maſon, 1763, that on the north - ſide ſtretches 
weſt ſeventy-five feet, opening by 


towards the north- 
degrees from two to twelve feet; from this paſſage, 
on the north-caſt ſide, run five chambers, or ca- 
vities of different ſizes, the leaſt being ſeventy and 


the largeſt one hundred feet in length; their 
breadths are likewiſe various, but. all widen gra- 


dually from their entrance, the biggeſt before- men- 
tioned, from two to twenty-two feet. 5 
On the ſouth ſide of the entrance, as I have before 
obſerved, is another Pallage, which opens into a 
large cave, ſhaped ſomewhat like a carpenter's 
ſquare, or the letter L, the angle pointing due 
ſouth, its breadth upwards of thirty, and the length 
of its two ſides taken together, above one hundred 
and twenty feet; the height of theſe excavations is 
not mentioned, neither is there any ſection annexed 
to the plan; for what purpoſe theſe places could be 
formed 1s e to gueſs; if only for the chalk, 
the workmen were bad œconomiſts of their labour. 
A variety of ridiculous ſtories are told by the 
common people concerning this place, which ac- 
cording to cuſtom, is by them held to be a ſubter- 
raneous paſſage leading to the caſtle. 
The upper church of Guildford, called Trinity 
church, fell down on the twenty-third of April 


1740, not long before, it being very ancient; ſeven 


hundred and fifty pounds were expended upon it for 
| | repair; 
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repair; the Sunday before it fell, there was ſervice 
performed in it, and workmen were employed in 
taking down the bells, who providentially received 
no hurt, they having quitted the ſpot about a 
quarter of an hour before; three bells had been 
taken town, and the other three fell with the 
ſteeple, and cruſhed the body of the church, though 
the ſteeple received but little damage by the fall. 
It has ſince been rebuilt of brick. 85 
Here is a free-ſchool founded here by King 
Edward VI, and an -alms-houſe by George Abbot, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who endowed it with 
lands of three hundred pounds a year value, of 
which he ordered one hundred pounds to be em- 
ployed in ſetting the poor to work, and the re- 
mainder for the maintenance of a maſter, twelve 
brethren and eight ſiſters, who are each to have two 
ſhillings and ſix-pence a week. It is ſaid the oc- 
caſion of this charity was to attone for his acci- 
dentally killing a man. g | 
This town being a great thoroughfare, enjoys a 
conſiderable portion of trade, but it had formerly 
ſo great a manufacture for cloth, that many con- 
ſiderable eſtates were raiſed here by it, for the Arch- 
| biſhop before- mentioned, his brother Robert Abbot, 
Biſhop of Sarum, and Sir Maurice Abbot, Lord- 
Mayor of London, were the ſons of a clothier here; 
there are ſome remains of the clothing trade ſtill 
about this part of the county, which however ſmall, 
is of ſome ſervice in aſſiſting the poor hereabouts, 
who are generally cottagers, living chiefly by the 
commons and heaths, were the lands are but in- 
different. ; = 
The town is a corporation, which had its firſt 
charter from King Henry I. and the ſecond from 
Henry VII. it is governed by a Mayor, Recorder, 
_ ſeven Magiſtrates, and ſixteen Bailiffs. Near the 
town is a fine circular courſe for horſe-racing, King 
; "William 
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William having founded a plate of one hundred 
guincas here. 
From Guildford there is an aſcent called St. Ca- 
tharine's Hill, where a fair is held every year; on 
the top of it the gallows is fixed, fo extremely con- 
icuous, that the people from the high ſtreet may 
0 at their ſhop-doors, and fee the criminals ex- 
ecuted. Here is alſo the remains of an ancient 
chapel, ſituated on the ſummit of the hill, lo as to 
be ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance every way. It is 
called St. Catharine's Chapel, The materials with 
which it was built, are a ſort of tile, which when 
broken, has the appearance of iron within; and the 
cement which joins theſe tiles is now ſo hard, as 
ſcarce to be penetrated with the ſtrongeſt inſtrument, 
The outſide walls are now only remaining, 
On the left hand of the road, near Guildford, is 
Martha's Hill, called in ſome ancient writings, Mar- 
tyr's Hill, of which the preſent name is therefore 
foo ofed to be a corruption. On the top of it is a 
Chapel, but we have no account of its "dd, 
ft was probably erected By ſome lord of the manor 
of Chilworth, which lies at the foot of it, and to 
the inhabitants of which it ſerves as a pariſh 
church. 
Near Clandon, on the left of Guildford, is a noble 
"I, _ edifice, the ſeat of Lord Onflow. It is "built after 
1 10 ftaban model; the gardens are beautiful, and 
9 n the modern taſte, It has plenty of good water 
J. and commands a delightful proſpect over a large 
country as far as Windſo Park. You look up to 
the houſe from the road by a grand avenue, and 
preſents to the view of the traveller, as fine a ſeat 
as any in this part ct the county. 5 
Here are many other handſome villas in this 
| neighbourhood too numerous to particularize, there 
| being ſcare a town be:ween Guildford and Epſom, 
| but what can boaſt of a handſome ſcat or two. 
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_ Gedalming is about thirty-four miles from Lon- 
don: its name fignifes God's-Alms, it being ſup- 
oſed to have been given by the Lady Goda or 
Godiva, to ſome religious houſes, It is a cor- 
Doration whoſe charter ſome ſay, was granted by 
King Edward III. buc according to others, by 
Queen Elizabeth. The chief manufacture carried 
on in this town is ſtocking weaving; the beſt whited 
brown paper is ſaid to be made here, and that the 
manufacture was ſet up in the reign of King 


James I. 


About one hundred and fifty years ago, Richard 
Wyatt, of Chelmsford, Eſq. built and endowed an 
hoſpital here for ten old men. „ 
The ſmall pox made ſuch havock among the in- 
habitants here in the year 1739, that upwards of five 
hundred perſons were carried off, by that terrible 
diſtemper in the ſpace of three monts. 


; 


This town is noted likewiſe for that infamous im- 


Poets Mary Tofis, who puzzled the heads of 


th young and old for a long time, amuſing and 

rplexing ſtateſmen, phyſicians, anatomiſts, and 
other credulous perſons, both learned and un- 
learned, with her infamous productions of rab- 
bits, &c. „ „„ . 5 
From Guildford, a road ſtrikes off to the weſt 
leading to Farnham, forty-one miles from London, 


This is a very large and populous market-town, 
| ſtanding upon the river Lodden, and is ſup- 
pon to have derived its name from the quantity of 


tern that once grew hereabouts. Here was formerly 
one of the greateſt markets for corn in England, 
which has ſince greatly dwindled ; but the plan- 
tations of hops, which are ſo abundant here, and ſo 
well managed, amply ſupplies the loſs of their ſale 
for wheat. 55 | 
The culture of hops is ſuch a vaſt improvement, 
that. hop-grounds lett here from three to nine pounds 
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an acre, which laſt price is very great ; the labour 
attending them they reckon at three pounds ten ſhil- 
lings an acre per annum, and the poles, which coſt from 
twelve to twenty-two ſhillings a hundred, laſt four 
or five years, and twenty- fix hundreds are requiſite 
for an acre. They conſider twelve hundred weight 
a middling crop, and -the average price at, fix or 
ſeven pounds per hundred weight, a circumſtance 
which proves the vaſt i improvement of this culture. 
To the north of Farnham is the Caftle, which 
overlooks the town, and is one of the manſions of 


the Biſhop of Winchefler. It was built by Henry 
de Blois, brother of King Stephen, and Biſhop of 


Wincheſter, who died anno 1171. On the cle ch 
of June in 1216, Lewis, the Dauphin got poſſeſſion 
of it, but it was ſhortly after recoyered by King 


Henry the Third, and in the courſe of the Barons 


wars in that reign, levelled with the ground. It 
was howeyer, afterwards rebuilt by the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and in the time of the civil wars was 
garriſoned and commanded by Sir Jobn Denham for 
the King, but he retiring to his majeſty at Oxford, 
deſerted it, and Waller, the parliament's general, 

ſeized it, and blowed it up the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember 1642. On the fourth of July 1648, the 
commons gave particular directions to render it in- 
defenſible. 

At the reſtoration, Doctor George Morley, Biſhop 
of Worceſter, being tranſlated to the ſee of Win- 
cheſter, raiſed a conſiderable fum of money, by 
leaſing out Waltham Park, and by the tenements 
built out of his palace at Southwark ; this, with 
much more from his private fortune, he laid out in 
purchaſing Wincheſter-houſe at Chelſea, and re- 

airing his other epiſcopal manſions. In particular, 
1 expended eight thouſand pounds in repairing or 
rebuilding this caſtle, which was executed without 

the leaſt taſte and judgment, the preſent houſe bein 
neither handſome nor convenient. It ſtands a little 
ro 


to the ſouthward of the ruins of the keep of the 
old caſtle, is built of brick, and probably was 
patched up out of ſome of the old offices; the park, 
in which it is ſituated, is well ſtocked with deer, and 
being ſituated upon an eminence, commands a de- 
9 770 proſpect, but being open, it is extremely 
bleak. 225 
About two miles eaſt of Farnham, is More Park, 
once the ſeat of Sir William Temple, whoſe heart is 
depoſited in a ſilver- box, under a ſun-dial in his 
garden, according to his direct orders in his will. 
The houſe 1s ſurrounded on every fide with hills 
being placed in a valley, with a ſtream running 
through the gardens. 3 wn 
Near this place is Mother Ludlam's Hole, which is 
under an high cliff, and deſerves a place in this 
work, as being not only a natural curioſity worthy 
of notice, but alſo rendered reſpectable for being a 
favourite retirement of Sir William Temples; though 
this is neither a piece of antiquity, nor entirely a 
work of art, yet as we ſhould be deemed guilty of 
an error to omit it, we ſhall give the moſt credible 
account of it we can meet with. 6 
Mother Ludlam's hole lies half way down the 
weſt ſide of a ſandy hill, covered with wood, towards 
the ſouthernmoſt end of More Park, and is near 
three miles ſouth of Farnham, and about a quarter . 
of a mile north-eaſt of the ruins of Waverley Abbey, 
which were, when ſtanding, viſible from it. More 
Park, though ſmall, affords ſeveral ſcenes moſt 
beautifully wild and romantic. ; 
This cavern ſeems to have been originally the 
work of nature, formed by a rill of water, which 
probably forced itſelf a kind of channel, afterwards 
enlarged by art. At the entrance it is about eight 
feet high, and fourteen or fifteen broad, but de- 
creaſes in height and breadth, till it becomes ſo low 
as to be paſſable only by a perſon crawling on their 
hands and knees; forther on, it is ſaid to * 
| : Its 
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 frrall refervoir; four ſtone benches, placed two on 


round the village fire. This old lady neither killed 


by judges, who, however they may be vilified in 
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Its depth is undoubtedly conſiderable, but muck 
exaggerated by the fabulous reports of the common 
people. It does not go ſtraight forwards, but at 
ſome diſtance from the entrance turns toward the 
left hand or north: „ 

The bottom is paved, and the wideft part ſepa- 
rated by a marble frame, with a paſſage for a ſmall 
ſtream of clear water, which riſing within, is con- 
ducted by a marble trough through the centre of 
the pavement into a circular baſon of the ſame ma- 
terials, having an iron ladle Chained to it, for the 
convenience of drinking. From hence it is carried 
out by other troughs to the declivity of the hill; 
where, falling down ſeven ſteps, it is collected in a 


each ſide, ſeem to invite the viſitor to that meditation 
for which this place is ſo admirably calculated. The 
gloomy and uncertain depth of the receding grotto, 
the gentle murmurs of the rill, and the Beauty of 
the proſpect, ſeen through the dark arched entrance, 
ſhagged with weeds and the roots of trees, all con- 
ſpire to excite folemn contemplation, and to fill the 
ſoul with a rapturous admiration of the works of 
the great creator, een a 

This place derives its name from a popular ſtory, 
which makes it formerly the reſidence of a white 
witch, called Mother Ludlum or Ludlow ; not one 
of thoſe malevolent beings mentioned in the Dæ- 
monologie, a repetition of whoſe pranks, as chro- 
nieled by Glanvill, Baxler and Cotton Mather, erects 


the hair and cloſes the circle of the circling ruſtics 


hogs, rode on broom-ſtaves, nor made children 
vomit nails and crooked pins, crimes for which 
many an old woman has been ſentenced to death 


this fceptical age, thereby certainly cleared them- 
. ſelves 


ET ET © = 5M 
ſelves from the imputation of being either wizards 


or conjurers. 2 1 
On the contrary, Mother Ludlam, inſtead of in- 
juring, when properly invoked, kindly aſſiſted her 
poor neighbours, by lending them ſuch culinary 
utenſils and houſhold furniture as they wanted for 
particular occaſions. The buſineſs was thus tranſ- 
ated ; The petitioner went into the cave at mid- 
night, turned three times round, and thrice repeat- 
ed aloud, © Pray Mother Ludlam lend me ſuch a 
thing, (naming the utenſil) and I will return it 
within two days.” He or ſhe then retired, and 
coming again early the next morning, found at the 
entrance the requeſted moveable. This intercourſe 
continued a long time, till once, a perſon not re- 
turning a large cauldron, according to the ſtipulated 
time, madam Ludlam was ſo irritated at this want 
of punctuality, that ſhe refuſed to take it back, 
when afterwards left in the cavern; and from that 
time to this has not accommodated any one with 
the moſt trifling loan. The ſtory adds, that the 
cauldron was carried to Weaverley Abbey, and 
after the diſſolution of that monaſtery depoſited in 
Frenſham- church. 
In fact, a monſtrous cauldron was kept in the 
veſtry of that church, according to Salmon, who 
ſeems to hint, that ſome ſuch ridiculous ſtory was 
told concerning it as that above recited. © The 
great cauldron (ſays he) which lay in the veſtry be- 
pyond the memory of man, was no more brought 
thither from Weaverley, as report goes, than by the. 
faries. It need not raiſe any man's wonder for . 
what uſe it was, there having been many in Eng 
land, till very lately to be ſeen,” as well as very 
large ſpits, which were given for entertainments of 
the pariſh, at the wedding of poor maids ; ſo was 
in ſome places a ſum of money charged upon lands 
for them, and a houſe for them to dwell in for a 


L year 
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year after marriage. If 3 utenſils of hoſpitality 
which drew the neighbourhood to contribute upon ſa 
laudable an occaſion, had committed treaſon, as 
the property of a convent, they had not been too 
ATT to be carried off.” 

A little to the north of Farnham, is 

Bay g/hot-beath, through which runs the great road 
1 9 London, leading by Stanes-bridge and Eg- 
ham, into the weſt. It was formerly joined to the 
Foreſt of Windſor, and called by the name of the 
Great Foreſt of Windſor. There was formerly a 
royal houſe here with a park, which was laid open 
after the civil wars, and its convenient fituation for 
hunting often brought King. James and King 
Charles I. into this neighbourhood. _ 

This heath is at preſent a horrid barren deſert, 
yet, by ſome of the incloſures, which have been 
made upon it, and which produce good corn and 
graſs, it 1s judged to be capable of great im- 

Yrovement. 

On the edge of this heath are ſeveral ſeats of the 
nobility : the late Earl of Arran's conſiſts of wood 
walks and other plantations, in a large incloſure, 
upwards of two miles in circumfergnce, and the 
park which runs on the other ſide of the houſe, is 
' upwards of three miles, This eſtate belongs to the 

crown, and at the death of the Earl of Arran, 
was granted to the Earl of Albermarle. 

About four miles from Bagſhot, and three from 
Wokenham, 1s 

Eaſt Hampſtead Perk, late in the poſſeſſion of 
William Trumbull, Eſq. ſon of Sir William, 
Trumbull, who was Secretary of State to Kin 
William the Third, and afterwards of the late 
Honourable Martin Sandys, ſecond ſon of Samuel 
Lord Sandys, who married Mary his daughter 

and heireſs. This was a hunting ſeat of Kin 
Henry VIII. and to this houſe his Queen — 
from the court. This is an extremely agreeable 
they 


. 82 
ſpot; and poſſeſſes the beauties. of a park, E 2 Y 


and a garden, at one and the ſame time time; and 
and thougli the ſoil here is as bad as on aby part 
of the foreſt; yet it has been fo greatly improved 
that good crops of _ and corn have aged Pro- 
duced from it. 

"7th didey tb Tender our ſurvey corhflege) we mal 
return to London along the borders of the river 
Thames in this county, which is moſt richly lined 
with populous villages, and many noble and you 
ſome” ſeats belonging to the nodility and 
which are ſo exceedingly numerous, and fille ih 
ſuch abundance of beauties, that a minute deſerip- | 
tion of each would ſwell our work beyond the 
propoſed bounds, we, therefore, in our excurſion 
along the banks of this noble ſtream, ſhall point 
out only thoſe Places and ſtructures which are 
moſt worthy the attention of the curious, 

At Egham," which has a wooden bridge from 
Stanes in Middleſex; mentioned before, page 155, 
is the famous Run mead, or 55 on 
the north fide of the town, where King John 
that bulwark of. the Liberties of England; 

Charta. Here are ſeveral good inns In this e i, 
as it is a great thoroughfare on the weſt road. 
Here is a good" alms-houſe” built of brick, ahd 
endowed' by Baron Denham, Surveyor of the 
Works in the reign of Charles the Second, forthe 
maintenance of five poor old women of this pariſh, 
who have each a different orchard, and werè to 
have, by his will, new gowns every Chriſtos; 
and ſtockings and ſhoes twice a year; but they. 
were not to receive any relief from the pariſh.” 

Sir John Denham, ſon to the former, who Wed , 
in this town, and alſo at Cooper's Hill, which he 
has celebrated in a beautiful poem, that is like 
to "ſtand longer than the family monuments, or the 

| avpla uſe 
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applayſe of that loyalty for which he ſacrificed his 
eſtate, 2 5 R 

Cberiſey. another market- town, where is a bridge 
over the Thames. This town is noted for the 
burial place of Henry the VIth. from whence his 
bones were afterwards removed to Windſor, by 
Henry the VIIth. The celebrated poet, Mr. 
Abraham Cowley, fixed his retreat here, from 
the buſtles of a court, and enjoyed the more 
ſerene and calm pleaſures of à country life, 
the happineſs of which he beautifully deſcribes in 
one of his poems, as he has in another his hearty 
abhorrence of the baſe ſervility of a court life, in 
that well known diſtich, . 


Were to curſe the man I hate, 
Attendance and dependance be his fate, 


This town has a handſome Free-ſchool, built by 
Sir William Perkins. It was formerly a Mitred 
Abbey, and had a ſeat in Parliament, Its foun- 
dation is placed as high as 666, | 
At Coway-Stakes, near this place, Julius Cæſar is 
ſaid to have paſſed the Thames. £1 
About a mile beyond Weybridge, is 
Oatlands, an elegant ſeat belonging to the Earl 
of Lincoln, ſituated in the midſt of a noble park. 
The gardens are laid out in the modern taſte, and 
contain about a hundred and fifty acres, divided 
by a fine canal; beyond a beautiful aviary in the 
garden, is a fine green-houſe, with ranges of 
orange - trees, and other exatics ; having paſſed the 
green- houſe, you are pleaſingly ſurprized with the 
melody of various birds, from another aviary, 
which is concealed by the trees, but the principal 
beauty of this garden, conſiſts in a moſt ſuperb 
and magnificent terras, a mile and a half long, 
and lately turfed, and planted with clumps of trees 
Xt 
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at convenient diſtances ; this terras, which is not 
inferior either in beauty or extent, to that at 
Windſor, is of a great height, and commands a 
moſt delightful view of the river Thames, and a 
noble proſpect of the country as far as the eye can 
reach. eee e Ren 
Not far from the above ſeat, is that of the Earl 
of Portmore's, which was beautified by the Coun- 
teſs of Dorcheſter, in the reign of King James 
the Second. Here is a fine walk planted with A- 
cacia trees. This ſeat is remarkable for havin 
two navigable rivers running through the garden. 
A farm, ſhaded with thick lofty trees, ſtands near 
one of the rivers, It conſiſts of a parlour and a 
chamber over it, which projects with a large bow 


window, and which affords a moſt delightful view ; 


there is alſo a very noble caſcade, oyer-ſhadowed 
with two weeping willows, of extraordinary beau- 
ty; there are alſo ſome beautiful exotics, particu- 
larly the tulip · tree in full blow, the firſt that ever 
bloomed in England. r e 
Mr. Soutbcote's Houſe, called Woburn Farm, is a 
ſmall pleaſant ſeat, which is ſituated ſo happily, 
that ſcarce a ſpot in the garden but affords à dif- 
ferent proſpect, though it has not the advantage of 
water, yet the eye commands different views of 
the river, and Walton and Chertſey Bridges are 
both ſeen at once, which, in ſome meaſure com- 
penſates for the want of water, for the river Thames 
winding in an agreeable manner, and having very 
often large weſt country barges ſailing on it, at- 


fords, as it were, an entertaining picture of moving 


objects. The lower part is terminated with light 
pretty buildings. IRS 


As we have mentioned Walton Bridge, we ſhall | 
here take an opportunity to deſcribe that noble 


work, the ſight of which will fully repay the trou- 
ble of viſiting it. 20 1 


1 


4 


$6 . 

In the year 1946-7, the late Samuel Dicker, Efq. 
obtained from parliament an act to erect a bridge 
| at Walton, which was finiſhed in Auguſt 1750. 

The Bridge conſiſts of four ſtone piers, between 
which are three large truſs-arches of beams and 
zoiſts of wood, ſtrongly bound together with. mor- 
tices, iron pins, and cramps. Under theſe: three 
large | arches, the water conſtantly runs, beſides 
"which, there are five other arches of  brick-work 
on each ſide, to make the aſcent and deſcent more 
eaſy /; but there is ſeldom water under any of them, 
except in great floods; and four of them on the 
Middleſex ſide are ſtopped up, being on an high 
ground, whither the floods never reach. 

The middle arch, when viewed by the river fide; 
affords an agreeable: proſpect of the country, beau- 
tifully diverſified with wood and water, which are 
ſeen through it to a conſiderable diſtance The pro- 
digious compaſs of this great! arch, to a perſon 
below, occaſions an uncommon ſenſation of awe and 
ſurprize, as it appears like an over: ſtretch; or an 
extreme; and is wonder and attention are raiſed 
when he proceeds to take notice, that allthe timbers 
art in a falling inclination, (there not being diſ- 
coverable one upright piece) i and conſiders alſo the 
very e diebe 220 N chat 3 
whole. $57 14 5 1.2 en 217 

In N up the biddn 8 you come paſt 
the brick-work, the vacant interitices between the 
timbers yield a variety of proſpects at every ſtep, 
which, when at the centre are "ſeen to great advan- 
tage; but though each ſide of the road is very 
well ſecuted by the timber and rails, to the height 
of eight feet, yet, as it affords only a parapet of 
wide lattice work, and the apertures even with the 
eye are large enough to admit ther paſſage of _ 
perſon to. go through, provided he climbs,” or 
litted up, and as the water is ſeen at every aha 


ing 
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ing at a great depth below, thoſe Who are not uſed 
to ſuch views, cannot approach the ſide without 
ſome ide appreben o]. 

Thoſe, openings between the braces and rails 
might have been eaſily cloſed with boards, but they 
are left ſo to admit a free paſſage for the wind and 
air, to keep the timber more ery and that the 
leaſt decay might be at once perceived and re- 
DR V́— ons ic; Ty Sogn 3.407 * 

Richmond, 1s a very neat and populous village, 
and by reaſon of the beauty of the place, has long 
been the reſidence of our Kings, and often the 
nurſery of their children; it is reckoned the fineſt 
village in the Britiſh dominions, and is termed the 
Freſcati of England. It was choſen, ſays Camden, 
by the Kings of England, for their royal ſeat, and: 
for it's ſplendor or ſhining, called Sheene. At this 
place King Edward III. died of grief, for the loſs 
of his heroic fon the Black Prince, Here alſo died 
Anne, wife of Richard II. who firſt taught the Eng- 
liſhwomen their preſent way of ridingon horſe-back, 
whereas formerly they. uſed to croſs the ſaddle like 
men; the King is ſaid to have been fo affected by 
her death, that he neglected, and even abhorred the 
houſe, and, as ſome ſay, defaced and even levelled 
it with the ground, but King Henry V. beautified 
it with new buildings. In the reign of Henry VII. 
(from whom the village took its preſent name of 
Richmond, from that country in Normandy, where- 
of he had been- Earl) it was afterwards quite: 
burnt down by a moſt lamentable fire, but he juſt 
began to build it with greater beauty, and erected 


a library, when he died here; about ninety years: 


after, in the year 1603, his grand-daughter Queen 
Elizabeth allo died here. 1 | 


This place was pretty much neglected by the 
Princes of the race of the Stuarts, and parcelled 
| | out 
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out by King William into private tenements ; but 
his late Majeſty, who took great delight here, made 
| vaſt improvements in the palace, while her Ma- 
jeſty, the late Queen Caroline, diverted herſelf at 
her Royal Dairy-houſe, in her beautiful hermitage, 
Merlin's Cave, and in the other charming improve- 
ments which ſhe made to the park and gardens 
of this delightful place. His preſent Majeſty has 
likewiſe made great additions and vaſt improve- 
ments to this agreeable ſpot. og 
The town runs up the hill above one mile from 


the village of Eaſt Shene, to the New Park, with 

gardens declining all the way to the Thames, the 

tide whereof reaches juſt to the village, which is 
ſixty miles from the mouth of it, a greater diſtance 
than the tide is carried by any other river in Ey- 
oh 


On the aſcent of the hill, are the wells of purg- 
ing mineral water, and on the top of it is a moſt 
beautiful proſpe& of the Thames, and of the fine 
ſeats on the banks of it. There 1s an Alms-houſe 
built by Duppa, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the 
reign of King Charles the Second, for the ſupport 
of ten poor widows, purfuant to a vow he had 
made in the King's exile, as is mentioned in the 
inſcription over the gate; there is another Alms- 

| houſe, endowed with above a. hundred pounds a 

| year, which has, ſince its foundation, been conſi- 

| derably augmented by John Michell, Eſq. Here 
| are alſo two Charity-ſchools, one for fifty boys, 
and the other for fifty girls. 

There is a ſtately houſe in the green, among a 
| number of other pretty ſeats, formerly Sir- Charles 
| Hedges”, afterwards Sir Matthew Decker's, in the 
| gardens thereof 1s ſaid to be the longeſt and higheſt 

hedge of holly that was ever ſeen, with ſeveral other 

| hedges of ever-greens, viſtas cut through woods, 

| grotto's, 


| 
| 
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grottos, fountains, a fine canal, a decoy, ſummer- 
houſe, and hot-houſes, in which the Indian fruit, 
called Ananas, was firſt brought to maturity. 

In the New Park, beſides the late Queen's-houſe, 
is a pretty little hunting ſeat of the late Earl of 
Orford's, and a little hill caſt up, called King 
Henry's Mount, from which there 1s a proſpect of 
ſix counties, including the City of London, and 
allo Windſor Caſtle, which it fourteen miles off. 
Though the palace of Richmond is unſuitable 
to the dignity of a royal monarch, yet as the gar- 
dens are extremely fine, they merit peculiar notice, 
having an agreeable wildneſs, and a pleaſing regu- 
larity, which cannot fail to charm thoſe who can 
admire the beauties of nature. 

On entering theſe walks you are conducted to the 


Dairy, a neat, but low brick building, to which 


there is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps ; in the front 
is a handſome angular pediment. The walls on 
the inſide are covered with ſtucco, and the houſe 
is furniſhed ſuitable to a royal dairy, the utenſils 
for the milk being of the moſt beautiful china. 

Paſſing by the ſide of a canal, and through a 
grove of trees, the temple preſents itſelf to view, 
ſituated on a mount. The top of the circular 
dome is crowned with a ball, and it is ſup- 
ported by columns of the Tuſcan order, with a 


circular altar in the middle, and to this temple 


there is an aſcent by very ſteep ſteps. 
Returning by the dairy, and croſſing the gravel- 
walk, which leads from the palace to the river, 
you enter a wood, by a walk terminated by the 
Queen's Pavilion, a neat elegant ſtructure, wherein 
is ſeen a beautiful chimney-piece, taken from a 
deſign in the addition of Palladio, and a model of 
a palace intended to be built in this place. : 
| M | n 
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In another part of the wood is the Duke's ſum- 
mer-houſe, which has a lofty arched entrance, and 
the roof riſing to a point is terminated by a ball. 

On leaving the wood you come to a Summer-houle 
on the terrace a light ſmall building, with very large and 
lofty windows, to give a better view of the coun- 
try to that noble ſeat, called Sion-houſe. In this 
edifice are two good pictures, repreſenting the tak- 
ing of Vigo, by the Duke of Ormond. 
Paſſing through a Labyrinth, you ſee near a 
pond, Merlin's cave, a thatched Gothic building ; 
within which are the following figures in wax: 
Merlin, an ancient Britiſh enchanter; the excellent 
and learned Queen Elizabeth, and a Queen of the 
Amazons. Here is alſo a Library, conſiſting of 
a well choſen collection of the works of modern 
authors, neatly bound in vellum. | 

On leaving this edifice, which has an antique 
and venerable appearance, you come to a large 
oval of about five hundred feet in diameter, called 
the Foreſt Oval, and turning from hence you have 
a view of the hermitage, a groteſque building, 
which ſeems as if it had. ſtood many hundred 
years, though it was built by order of her late Ma- 
jeſty. It has three arched doors, and the middle 
one, which projects forwards, is adorned with a 
kind of ruinous angular pediment : the ſtones of 
the whole edifice appear as if rudely laid together, 
and the venerable look of the whole is improved 
by the thickneſs of the ſolemn grove behind, and 
the little turret on the top with a bell, ro which 
you may aſcend by a winding walk. The inſide 1s 
in form of an octagon with niches, ih which are 
rhe Buſts of the following truly great men, Sir 
Iſaac Newton, John Locke, Eſq. Mr. Woolaſton, 
and Dr. Samuel Clarke, and in a kind of alcove is 
the truly honourable Mr, Robert Boyle. 

Leaving 
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Leaving this ſeat of contemplation, you paſs 
through fields cloathed with graſs; through corn- 
fields, and a wild ground, interſperſed with broom 
and furze, which affords excellent ſhelter for hares 
and pheaſants, and here are great numbers of the 
latter very tame. From this pleaſing variety, you 
come to an amphitheatre formed by young elms, 
and a pleaſing wilderneſs, through which you paſs 
ot the foreſt walk, which extends about half a 
mile, and then paſting through a ſmall wilderneſs, 
you leave the gardens. 

At the extremity of the garden, on the north- 
eaſt, is another houſe that belonged to her Maje 
and near it the houſe of his late Royal Highneſs 
Frederic Prince of Wales, which is adorned with 
ſtucco on the inſide. Oppoſite the Prince's houſe 
is the Princeſs Amelia's, built by a Dutch en 
tect, the outſide of which is painted. 

Leaving Richmond, the next town we come to 
in our way to London, Is 

Kew, which is ſituated upon the Thames, with 
a bridge croſs the Thames oppoſite to Kew-green. 
The two piers, and their dependent arches, on 
each ſide next the ſhore, are built of brick and 
ſtone ; the intermediate arches, which are ſeven, 
are entirely of wood. The centre arch is fifty 
feet wide, and the road over the gs is thirty feet 
wide. 

Several of the nobility and gentry erected a 
Chapel of eaſe, on a piece of ground that was 
given for that purpoſe, by the late Queen Anne. 
Here the late Mr. Molineux had a fine ſeat on the 
green, which became the reſidence of the late 
Prince and Princeſs Dowager of Wales, who made 
great improvements both in the houſe and gardens, 
a deſcription of which is given by Sir Charles 
Chambers, We to the . in the following 
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<« The principal court of the palace is in the mid- 
dle; the ſtable court is on the left-hand; and the 
kitchen courts on the right. As you enter the 
houſe from the principal court, a veſtibule leads 
to the great hall, which occupies two ſtories in 
height, and receives its light from windows in the 
upper ſtory. It is furniſhed with full length por- 
traits, repreſenting King William III. Queen Mary, 
the preſent King of Pruſſia, the late Emperor of 
Germany, the preſent Hereditary Prince of Brunſ- 
wick, the late Elector of Cologne, and the famous 
Lord Treaſurer Burleigh; beſides which, there is 
a very good hunting piece, by Mr. Wootton, where- 
in are repreſented his Royal Highneſs Frederick 
Prince of Wales, Lord Baltimore, Lord Cholmon- 
dely, Lord Boſton, Col. Pelham, and ſeveral of 
his Royal Highneſs's attendants. In this room are 
likewiſe two large vaſes of ſtatuary marble, on 
which are cut in baſlo relievo the four ſeaſons of 
the year. "2 

From the hall a paſſage leads to the garden ; and 
on the right hand of this paſſage is the Princeſs's 
common apartment, conſiſting of an anti-chamber, 
a drawing-room, a cabinet,. and a gallery, with 
waiting-rooms, and other conveniencies, for the at- 
dants. The anti-chamber is hung with. tapeſtry ; 
and over the doors are two portraits, the one of the 
late Lord Cobham, the other of the late Earl of 
Cheſterfield. f 

The drawing-room is likewiſe hung with tapeſ- 
try. Over the doors are the portraits of his Majeſty 
King George I. and his Royal Highneſs Frederick 
Prince of Wales. There is alſo another picture in 
the room with three heads, being the portraits of 
their Royal Highneſſes the late Princeſs of Orange, 
and the Princeſſes Amelia and Caroline. 

The cabinet is fixed with pannels of Japan; the 
cieling is gilt; which together with the chimney- 
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piece, was deſigned by the late ingenious Mr, 
Kent. 

The gallery, with all its furniture, is entirely 
executed from the deſigns of the ſame gentleman. 
The colour of the wainſcoting is blue, and the or- 
naments are gilt. Over the chimney is the por- 
trait of the late Princeſs of Orange, in a riding 
dreſs; and on each fide of it is a very fine picture, 
by the celebrated Mr. Wootton, the one repreſent- 
ing a ſtag at bay, and the other a return from the 
chace; the ſcene of both is Windſor Foreſt, and 
the perſons repceſented are the late Prince of Wales, 
the late Duke of Marlborough, Mr. Spencer, the 
Duke of Chandois, the Marquis of Powis, Lord 
Jerſey, Lord Boſton, Lord Baltimore, the Colonels 
Lumley, Schutz and Madden, Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Blood worth, and ſeveral attendants. 

On the left of the paſſage which leads to the gar- 
den are the apartments of the bed- chamber women. 
In their drawing- room is a very large collection of 
portraits of illuſtrious perſons of both ſexes; none 
of them very finely painted, yet curious and very 
entertaining. The cieling is executed from a de- 
ſign of Mr. Kent's; as are likewiſe the cieling, 
chimney- piece, and all other parts of their dining- 
room. | | 

The cieling of the great ſtair-caſe was deſigned 
by Mr. Kent. The principal floor is diſtributed 
into one ſtate-apartment for her Royal Highneſs, and 
into lodging rooms for her children and their at- 
tendants. The ſtate apartments conſiſt of a gallery, 
a drawing- room, a dreſſing- room, an antichamber, a 
bed-room and cloſets. | 5 

The walls of the gallery are adorned with gro- 
teſque paintings, and children in theatrical dreſſes, 
by the late Mr. John Ellis. The chimney- piece 
and all the furniture are from deſigns of Mr. Kent, 
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and on the piers between the windows are four 
large painted looking-glaſſes from China. 

The cieling of the drawing-room was deſigned, 
and I believe painted, by Mr. Kent, with groteſque 
ornaments, in party-colours and gold. The cen- 
ter compartment repreſents the ſtory of Leda. The 
chimney- piece, the tables, glaſs- frames, and all 
the furniture, were deſigned by the ſame ingenious 
artiſt. The room is hung with green ſilk, and fur- 

niſhed with a very pretty collection of pictures, by 

Domenichino, Paul Veroneſe, Albano, Claude Lor- 
rain, Pietro da Cortona, Cornelius Johnſon, Baſla- 
no, Berghem, Borgognone, &c. 

the cicling, furniture, and chimney-piece of 
the drefling-room, were deſigned by Mr. Kent. The 
room is richly furniſhed with Japan cabinets, and a 

great variety of curious works in Dreſden porcelain, 
amber, ivory, &c. and there are alſo in it two 
large pictures, the one by Dupan, repreſenting the 
children of the royal family at play; and the other 
the Princeſs of Wales, with his preſent Majeſty, 
the Duke of York, and the Princeſs Auguſta, all 
in their infancy, attended by Lord Boſton, Lady 
Archibald Hamilton, and Mrs. Herbert. 

Her Royal Highneſs s Bed-chamber is hung with 
tapeſtry. The cieling and chimney-picce were de- 
ſigned by Mr. Kent. 

The antichamber and cloſets contain nothing re- 
markable, except an hydrometer, of a very cu- 
rious conſtruction, invented and executed by the 
learned and ingenious Mr. Pullein, one of her R oyal 
Highneſs's Chaplains. 


TE GARDENS OF Kw 


are not very large, nor is their ſituation by any 
1 means advantageous, as it is low, and commands 
* no proſpects. Or iginally the ground was one con- 
| tine 
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tinued dead flat; the ſoil was in general barren, and 

without either wood or water. With ſo many diſ- 
advantages, it was not eaſy to produce any thing 
even tolerable in gardening; but princely munifi- 
cence, guided by a director, equally ſkilled in cul- 
tivatimꝑ the earth, and in the politer arts, (Lord 
Bathurſt, we ſuppoſe,) overcame all difficulties. 
What was once a deſart is now an Eden. The 
judgment, with which art hath been employed to 

ſupply the defects of nature, and to cover its defor- 
mities, hath very juſtly gained univerſal admiration, 
and reflects uncommon luſtre on the refined taſte of 
the noble contriver; as the vaſt ſums which have 
been expended to bring this arduous undertaking to 
perfection, do infinite honour to the generoſity and 
benevolence of the illuſtrious poſſeſſor, who with fo 
liberal a hand diſtributed the ſuperfluity of her trea- 
ſures in works which ſerve at once to adorn the 
country, and to nouriſh its induſtrious inhabitants. 

On entering the garden from the palace, and 

turning towards the lefr hand, the firſt building 
which appears, is oo 


Tax OraNncery, on GREEN Hovsr. 


The deſign is mine, and it was built under my in- 
ſpection in the year 1761. The front extends one 
hundred and forty- five feet; the room is one hun- 
dred and forty- two feet long, thirty feet wide, and 
twenty-five high. In the back ſhade are two fur- 
naces to heat flues, laid under the pavement of the 
orangery, which are found very uſeful, and indeed 
very neceſſary in times of hard froſt, 
What 1s called 


TRE TEMPLE OF the SUN, 


is ſituated in an open grove near the orangery, and 
in the way to the phyſic-garden, Its figure is of the 
circular 
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circular peripterous kind, but without an attic; 
and there 1s a particularity in the entablature, of 
which the hint is taken from one of the temples of 
Balbec. The order is Corinthian, the columns 
fluted,” and the entablature fully enriched. Over 
each column on the frize are baſſo relievos, repre- 
ſenting lyres and ſprigs of laurel; and round the 
upper part of the cell are ſuſpended feſtoons of 
fruits and flowers. The inſide of the cell forms a 
ſalon richly finiſhed and gilt. In the center of its 
cove is repreſented the ſun; and, on the frize, in 
twelve compartments, ſurrounded with branches of 
lzurel, are repreſented the ſigns of the zodiac in 
baſſo relievo. This building was begun and finiſhed 
under my inſpection in the year 1761. 


THE PHVYSIC OR ExoTic GARDEN 


was not begun before the year 1760; ſo that it 
cannot poſſibly be yet in its perſection: but, from 
the great botanical learning of him who is the prin- 
cipal manager, and the aſſiduity with which all 
curious productions are collected from every part of 
the globe, without any regard to expence, it may 
be concluded, that, in a few years, this will be the 
ampleſt and beſt collection of curious plants in Eu- 
rope. For the cultivation of theſe plants I have 
built ſeveral ſtoves; and amongſt others a very large 
one, its extent from eaſt to weſt being one hundred 
and fourteen feet; the center is occupied by a bark 
ſtove ſixty feet long, twenty feet wide, and twenty 
feet high, excluſive of the. tan-pit ; and the two 
ends form two dry ſtoves, each twenty-five feet long, 
eighteen feet wide, and twenty feet high. 

The dry ſtoves are furniſhed with ſtands for 
placing pots on, made in the form of ſteps. They 
have each three revolutions of flues in the back-wall 
and one of them hath likewiſe a flue under the pave- 


ment. | 7 
The 
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The bark-ſtove in the center is heated by four 
furnaces; two of theſe ſerve to warm the flues 
under the pavement, and two to warm thoſe in the 
back-wall, of which there are five revolutions. The 
Aues are all of them nine inches wide, and two feet 
high. Thoſe in the back-wall are divided from the 
houſe by a brick-on- edge wall, and ſeparated from 
each other by foot- tiles. Between ſome of them are 
placed air- pipes, for the introduction of freſh air, 
which by that means is warmed in its paſſage, and 
becomes very beneficial to the plants. The tan-pit 
is ten feet wide, and three feet fix inches deep. It 
is ſurrounded on three ſides by flues, being ſeparated 
from them by a fourteen-inch wall. The walks are 
three feet wide, paved with foot-tiles ; and there is 
a border before the back-flues twenty inches wide, 
with a treillage for creepers, placed within fix inches 
of the flues. The roof lights are divided into three 
| heights, and run on caſters ; ſo that they are moved 
up and down with great eaſe, from a boarded 
paſſage placed over the flues, between the treillage 
and the back-wall. The front lights ſlide in 
grooves. On the outſide of the bark-ſtove, in front, 
there is a border covered with glaſs for bulbous 
roots, which, by the aſſiſtance of the flues under the 
pavement of the ſtove, flouriſh very early in the 
car. | 

l Contiguous to the exotic garden, is 


Taz FLOWER GARDEN, 


of which the principal entrance, with a ſtand on 

each ſide of it for rare flowers, forms one end. The 
two ſides are incloſed with high trees, and the end 
facing the principal entrance is occupied by an aviary 
of a vaſt depth, in which is kept a numerous col- 
lection of birds, both foreign and domeſtic, The 

parterre is divided by walks into a great number of 
„ ; N beds, 
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beds, in which all kinds of beautiful flowers are to 
be ſeen, during the greateſt part of the year; and 
in its center is a baſon of water ſtocked with gold 
fiſn. | 

From the flower-garden a ſhort winding-walk 
leads to 


THE MENAGERIE. 


It is of an oval figure: the center is occupied by a 


large baſon of water, ſurrounded by a walk; and 
the whole is incloſed by a range of pens, or large 


cages, in which are kept great numbers of Chineſe 


and Tartarian pheaſants, beſides many ſorts of other 


large exotic birds. The baſon is ſtocked with ſuch 
water-fowl as are too tender to live on the lake; 
and in the middle of it ſtands a pavilion of an irre- 
gular octagon plan, deſigned by me, in imitation 
of a Chineſe opening, and executed in the year 
1760. „ | 
Near the Menagerie ſtands 


THE TEMPLE or BELLONA, 


deſigned and built by me in the year 1760. It i 
of the proſtyle kind; the portico terraſtyle Doric 


the metopes alternately enriched with helmets and 


daggers, and vaſes and pateras. The cell is rect: 
angular, and of a ſeſquilateral proportion, but cloſe 
with an eliptical dome, from which it receives thg 
light. | 


Paſſing from the menagerie towards the lake, in a 


retired ſolitary walk on the left, is 


THE TEMPLE OF THE GOD PAN, 


of the monopteros kind; but cloſed on the ſide 
towards the thicket, in order to make it ſerve for a 
A | ſeat. 
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ſeat. It is of the Doric order; the profile imitated 
from that of the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, and 
the metopes enriched with ox-ſculls and pateras. It 


was built by me 1n the year 1758. 


Not far from the laſt-deſcribed temple, on an 


eminence, ſtands 


Tux TEMPLE or Eolus, 


like that of Pan, of the monopteros figure. The 
order is a compoſite, in which the Doric is predo- 
minant. Within the columns is a large ſemicircular 
nich, ſerving as a ſeat, which revolves on a pivot, 
and may with great eaſe be turned by one hand to 
any expoſition, notwithſtanding its ſize. The tem- 


ple of ſolitude is ſituated very near the ſouth front 5 


of the palace. 


At the head of the lake, and near the temple of 


Eolus, ſtands a Chineſe octagon building of two 
ſtories, built a good many years ago, I believe, from 
the deſigns of Mr. Goupy. It is commonly called 


Tur Housk or Coxrvelus. 


The lower ſtory conſiſts of one room, and two 
cloſets; and the upper ſtory is one little ſalon, com- 
manding a very pleaſant proſpect over the lakè and 
gardens. Its walls and cieling are painted with gro- 
teſque ornaments, and little hiſtorical ſubjects re- 
lating to Confucius, with ſeveral tranſactions of the 
Chriſtian miſſions in China. The ſopha and chairs 
were, I believe, deſigned by Mr. Kent, and their 
ſeats and backs are covered with tapeſtry of the go- 
belins. In a thicket, near the houſe of Confucius, 
s erected the engine which ſupplies the lake and 
baſons in the gardens with water. It was contrived 


by Mr. Smeaton, and executed under his direction | 


in the year 1761. It anſwers perfectly well, raiſing, 
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by means of two horſes, upwards of three thouſand 
ſix hundred hogſheads of water in twelve hours. 
From the houſe of Confucius a covered cloſe walk 
leads to a grove, where is placed a ſemi - octagon 
ſeat, deſigned by Mr. Kent. A winding walk, on 
the right of the grove, leads to an open plain, on 
one ſide of which, backed with thickets, on a riſing 
ground, 1s placed a Corinthian colonade, deſigned 
and built by me in the year 1760, and called The 
Theatre of Auguſta. „ | 


TRE TEMPLE or Victory Y 


is the next building which offers itſelf to view, It 
ſtands on a hill, and was built in commemoration of 
the ſignal victory obtained on the iſt of Auguſt, 
1759, near Minden, by the Allied army, under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, over the French 
army, commanded by the Marſhal de Contades. 
The figure is the circular peripteros ; the order 
Ionic decaſtyle, fluted, and richly finiſhed. The 
frize is adorned with foliages; and round the Attic 
are ſuſpended feſtoons of laurel. The cell, which 
commands a pretty proſpect towards Richmond, 
and likewiſe over Middleſex, is neatly finiſhed with 
ſtuceo ornaments. Thoſe in the cieling repreſent 
ſtandards and other French trophies. The whole 
was deſigned by me, and executed under my in- 
ſpection, in the year 1759, ſoon after the above- 
mentioned battle. „ 
As you paſs along from the temple of victory, to- 
wards the upper part of the gardens, are ſeen the 
ruins of an arch, ſurrounded with ſeveral veſtiges of 
other ſtructures. Its deſcription will be given here- 
The upper part of the garden compoſes a large 
wilderneſs ; on the border of which ſtands a mo- 
A ſque building, commonly called - 
| HE 
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THE ALHAMBRA 


conſiſting of a ſalon, fronted with à portico of 
coupled columns, and crowned with a lantern. 
On an open ſpace, near the centre of the ſame 
wilderneſs, is erected the tower, commonly called 


1 . 
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TE GREAT PACODA. 


It was begun under my direction, in the autumn of 
the year 1761, and covered in the ſpring of the year 
1762. The deſign is an imitation of the Chineſe 
| Taa. The baſe is a regular octagon, forty-nine 
J feet in diameter ; and the ſuperſtructure is likewiſe 
a regular octagon on its plan, and in its elevation 
compoſed of ten priſms, which form the ten dif- 
ferent ſtories of the building. The loweſt of theſe 
is twenty-ſix feet in diameter, excluſive of the por- 
tico which ſurrounds it, and eighteen feet high; the 
ſecond is five-and-twenty feet in diameter, and ſe- 
venteen feet high; and all the reſt diminiſh in dia- 
meter and height, in the ſame arithmetical pro- 
portion, to the ninth ſtory, which is eighteen feet in 
diameter, and ten feet high. The tenth ſtory 
is ſeventeen feet in diameter, and, with the cover- 
ing, twenty feet high; and the” finiſhing on the 
top is ſeventeen feet high; ſo that the whole 
ſtructure, from the baſe to the top of the fleuron, is 
one hundred and fixty-three feet. Each ſtory finiſhes 
with a projecting roof, after the Chineſe manner, 
covered with plates of varniſhed iron vf different 

colours ; and round each of them there is a gallery 
incloſed with a rail. All che angles of the roof are 
adorned with large dragons, being eighty in number, 

covered with a kind of thin glaſs of various colours, 
which produces a moſt dazzling reflection; and the 

"RX 110 Whole. 
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whole ornament at the top 1s double gilt. The 
walls of the building are compoſed of very hard 
bricks; the outſide of well-coloured and well- 
matched grey-ſtocks, neatly-laid, and with ſuch 
care, that there is not the leaſt crack or fracture 
in the whole ſtructure, notwithſtanding its great 
height, and the expedition with which it was built. 
The ſtair-caſe which leads to the different ſtories, 
is in the centre of the building. The proſpects 
open as you advance in height; and from the top 
you command an extenſive view on all ſides, and 
in ſome directions upwards of forty miles diſtance, 
over a rich and variegated country. 

Near the great pagoda, on a- riſing ground, 
backed with thickets, ſtands 


Tur Mosque. 


It was deſigned and built by me in the year 
1761. The body of the building conſiſts of an 
octagon ſalon in the center, flanked with two ca- 
binets, finiſhing with one large dome and two ſmall 
ones. The large dome is crowned with a creſcent, 
and its upright part contains. twenty-eight little 
arches, which give light to the ſalon. On the 
three front ſides of the central octagon are three. 
doors, giving entrance to the. building; over each 
of which there is an Arabic inſcription, in golden 
characters, extracted from the Alcoran by Dr. 
Moreton, from whom I had the following explana- 
tion, VIz, DW 


Ne fit coactio in religione. 
Non eſt Deus ullus præter Deum. 
Ne ponatis Deo ſimilitudinem. 


The minarets are placed at each end of the prin- 
cipal building. In my deſign of them, as well as 
in 
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in the whole exterior decoration of the building 
itſelf, I have endeavoured to collect the principal 
particularities of the Turkiſh architecture. With 
regard to the interior decoration, I have not ſo 
ſcrupulouſly adhered to their ſtyle in building, but 


have aimed at ſomething uncommon, and at the ſame _ 
time pratng, The walls of the cabinet are paint- 


ed of a rich roſe-colour, and thoſe of the ſalon are 
ſtraw-coloured. At the eight angles of the room 
are palm-trees modelled in ſtucco, painted and 
varniſhed with various hues of green, in imitation 
of nature; which at the top ſpread and ſupport 
the dome, repreſented as formed of reeds bound 
together with ribbons of flk. The cove is ſup- 
poſed to be perforated, and a brilliant ſunny ſky 
appears, finely painted by Mr. Wilſon, of Covent 
Garden, the celebrated landſcape painter. 

In the way from the moſque towards the palace, 
there is a Gothic building, deſigned by Mr. Muntz; 
the front repreſenting a cathedral. 

The Gallery of Antiques was deſigned by me, 
and executed in the year 1757. 

Continuing your way from the laſt mentioned 


building towards the palace, near the banks of the 
lake, ſtands 


Tre TEMPLE or ARETUusa, 


a ſmall Ionic building of four columns. It was 
e and built by me in the year 1758. 


Near it there is a bridge thrown over a narrow. 


channel of water, and leading to the iſrand in the 
lake. The deſign is, in a great meaſure, taken 
from one of Palladio's wooden bridges, It was 
erected in one night, 

In various parts of the garden are erected co- 
yered ſeats, executed from two deſigns e by 
me in the year 1758, 


There 
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There is alſo erected in the garden of Kew, a 
Temple deſigned by me, in commemoration of the 
preſent peace. The portico is hexaſtyle Ionic; the 
columns fluted; the entablature enriched; and the 
tympan of the pediment adorned with baſſo relievos. 
The cell is in the form of a Latin croſs, the ends 
of which are cloſed by ſemicircular ſweeps, wherein 
are niches to receive ſtatues. It is richly finiſhed 
with ſtucco ornaments, alluſive to the occaſion on 
which it was ereCted. 
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was deſigned and built by me in the year 1759, 
in order to make a paſſage for carriages and cattle 
over one of the principal walks of the garden. 
My intention was to imitate a Roman antiquity, 
built of brick, with an incruſtation of ſtone. The 
deſign is a triumphal arch, originally with three 
apertures, but two of them now cloſed up, and 
converted into rooms, to which you enter by 
doors made in the ſides of the principal arch. 
The ſoffit of the principal arch is enriched with 
coffers and roſes, and both the fronts of the ſtruc- 
ture are ruſtic. The north front is confined be- 
tween two rocks, over-grown with briars and other 
wild plants, and topped with thickets, among which 
are ſeen ſeveral columns, and other fragments of 
buildings, and at a little diſtance beyond the arch 
is ſeen an antique ſtatue of a Muſe. The central 
ſtructure of the ruin is bounded on each fide by 
a range of arches. There is a great quantity of 
cornices and other fragments, ſpread over the 
ground, ſeemingly fallen from the buildings; and 
in the thickets on each ſide are ſeen ſeveral remains 

of piers, brick-walls, &c.“ 
We ſhall cloſe our account of the County of 
Surry, by relating a diffuſive charity of one Mr. 
| _ Smith, 
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Smith, (commonly called Dog Smith, from a Dog 
that always accompanied him.) This perſon was 
a Silver-ſmith in the City of London, and after 
having acquired a large fortune in that trade, he 
quitted it and took to begging, in which calling 
he continued many years, raiſing contributions on 
moſt of the inhabitants in this County, and others. 
But the inhabitants of the town of Mitcham, having 
_ exerciſed the legal authority, and whipped him 
out of their town as a common vagrant, he gave 
an inſtance at his death of his having remembered 
the favour they had conferred upon him. For in 
his will he left to the poor of every market town 
in this county, fifty pounds per annum each; and 
to every other cry in Surry, ſix or eight pounds 
yearly, more or leſs, at the diſcretion of his truſ- 
tees, except Mitcham, which he excluded from 
any benefit ariſing from his eſtate, 
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ſide of Surry; it is bounded on the weſt by 
Hampſhire, on the ſouth by the Britiſh Channel, 
and on the eaſt by Kent, being ſixty miles long, 
about twenty- nine broad, and one hundred and 
ſeventy in circumference, and contains according to 
Mr. Templeman's calculation, one thouſand four 
hundred and ſixteen ſquare miles, it is divided 
into ſix parts, called Rapes, i. e. Chicheſter, Arun- 
dale, Bramber, Lewes, Peveney and Haſtings, each 
of which, beſides its Hundreds, has a caſtle, river, 
and foreſt of its own. 

It was anciently the ſeat of the Regni, and called 
by the Saxons Sudſex, which implies the country 


of the South Saxons, and from whence the preſent 


name of Suſſex is derived. The ſea-coaſt of this 
county, about the middle, has very high green 
hills, called the Downs, which conſiſting of a fart, 
chalky ſoil, are very fruitful, The ſea here is very 
dangerous, owing to the ſhoals and ſands, which 
make it rough; the ſhore alſo is full of rocks, fo 
that it has but few good ports. The middle part 
is chequered with meadows, paſtures, corn- fields, 
and groves, which make a very delightful appeat- 
ance. The north fide is ſhaded pleaſantly with 
woods, as anciently the whole country Ws which 


1 County lies in a long tract on the ſouth 
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made it unpaſſable; for the wood Andradſwald, 
ſo named from Andarida, an adjoining city, and 
now commonly called the Weald or Wild, took 
up in theſe parts an hundred and twenty miles in 
length, and thirty in breadth. Lambard and Som- 
ner affirm, that for a long time the whole Weald 
was ſcarce any thing elſe beſides a deſert, and vaſt 
wilderneſs, not planted with towns, nor peopled 
with men, but ſtuffed with herds of deer and hogs 
only. In this Weald, Sigibert King of the Wet 
| Saxons, was ſtabbed to death by a ſwine-herd, in a 
place called Pryfetesflodan. 
This county abounds greatly with iron-mines, 
which are ſpread all over it, and a great quantity 
of wood is yearly conſumed in the furnaces uſed 
here for the caſting of this metal, and a great deal 
of its meadow ground is turned into ponds and 
Na for the driving of hammer-mills by {the 
PP n 
Suſſex is particularly famous for that delicious 
bird called the wheat-ear : it is no bigger than a 
lark, and is taken by digging a hole in 8 
into which they put a ſnare of horſe-hair, and then 
cover the hole very near, with the turf, turning 
the graſs ſide downwards , theſe birds being ſo very 
timorous, that the ſhadow even of a cloud frightens 
them into theſe little cavities. , TLey are ſo fat, 
that when caught, they can't be carried many miles 
without being tainted; and even in plucking them, 
they muſt be handled as little as poſſible. | 
Its chief rivers are the Arun, the Adur, the Ouſe, 
and the Rothes; but none of them will admit a 
ſhip of five hundred tons, by reaſon of the ſand 
and beach continually thrown up by the ſea. The 
Arun riſes in St. Leonard's Foreſt, not far from 
Ho: ſham, paſſes by Arundel, and about three 
miles below it falls into the ſea. This river has 
had a new out-let cut from it to improve 
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its navigation, which carries barges above Pul- 
borough, and ſhips even of a hundred tons, as 
high as Arundel; from whence they carry the 
largeſt and beſt timber in England to the docks 
of Portfmouth and Pl ymouth, Chatham, Wool- 
wich, Deptford, and all the King's yards. Mullets 
are caught here, which in the ſummer come up 
from the ſea in ſhoals, and feeding upon a particu- 
lar weed in this river, attain that high luſcious 
taſte, which make them as great a dainty as Chi- 
cheſter lobſters, the Selſey cockles, the Amberley 
trout, Pulborough eel, the Rye herring, and pre- 
terable to the carp of this county, which is ſo 
much commended. The Adur, which ſome call 
the Beeding, comes from the ſame foreſt, forms- 
the ſame .courle, and paſſing by Theyning and 
Bramber, whence it is ſometimes called Bramber- 
river, and runs into the ſea at New Shoreham. 
The Ouſe comes from two branches, the one riſing 
in that foreſt near the ſource of the Arun, the 
other in the foreſt of Worth; but they ſoon unite: 
into one, which runs ſouth by Lewes, into the ſea, 
and forms the harbour of New Haven. The Ro- 
ther riſes near Rotherfield, in Pervenfey Rape, runs 
moſtly to the eaſt, but then makes an angle to the 
ſouth, ſix miles north of Rye, and there falls into 
the ſea, There are alto tlie Levant, the Cuckmeer, 
the Aſhbura and Aften, which, it is obſerved, have, 
as well as the former, all their fountains and their 
0 in this county. 
e ſhall begin our ſurvey of this county with 

= a populous town, ſituated in the moſt eaſ- 
tern part of Suſſex, on the borders of Kent. It is 
üxty-four miles from London, and thirty-four 
from Tunbridge, which lies in the direct road to , 
it. It is ſaid to have taken its name from the 
Norman word Rive, which ſigniſies a Bank, aud 
appears to have been a flourithing place i 
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reign of Edward the Third, when William d' V pres 
walled and fortified it; and built a tower here; 
which was called after his name, Ypres tower; 

ſome remains of its old walls are ſtill to be ſeen, 
but the ditches are almoſt filled up. After the decay 
of Winchelſea, this town greatly recovered its 
former reputation, which was greatly aſſiſted by the 
Ocean, which being ſwelled with an extraordinary 
tempeſt in the year 1607, is ſaid to have broke in 
ſo violently, and with ſuch advantage that it made 
a very convenient port, which another tempeſt in 
our age did not a little improve; ſince that time it 
has greatly increaſed in inhabitants, buildings, fiſh- 
ing, and navigation, and it is now the uſual paſſage 
from hence to Normandy. 

Their late Majeſties King George I. and King 
George II. were obliged to put in here after a very 
dangerous and tempeſtous paſſage ; and was there 
a large and commodious haven made here, though 
it would be attended with great expence, it would 
be found to be of great convenience and ſervice, 
and once more retrieve thoſe advantages our an- 
ceſtors poſſeſſed, when this port and that of Win⸗ 
chelſea were in a flouriſh ng condition. 

Rye is one of the two ports, and appendages to 
the Cinque port of Haſtings. It enjoys the ſame 
privileges as the other Cinque ports, and has ſent 
two Members to Parliament, ever ſince the 42d. 
of Edward III. the town is waſhed on each ſide by 
the tides, and on the eaſt ſide by the river Rother, 
which empties itſelf into Rye Haven. 

Here is one of the largeſt pariſh churches in 
England, and tho' the houſes of Rye, are moſtly 
old-taſhioned, yet there are ſome very neat ones built 
in the modern taſte a church, which formerly be- 
longed to a monaltery, is now converted in a flore- 
howle for planks, hops and other merchandize. N 
1 The 
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The Corporation, which is only by preſcription, 
conſiſts of a Mayor, twelve Jurats, and the Free- 
men. Here is a free Grammar ſchool, which was 
erected in 1644, by Mr. Peacock, one of the Jurats, 
who alſo endowed it with thirty-two pounds a year, 
for teaching all the children of the town. 

Rye is well ſupplied with water by pipes from two 
hills on the land fide; its trade chiefly conſiſts in 

hops, wool, timber, kettles, cannon, chimney- 
backs, &c. "which are caſt at the iron works of 
| Rakeley, about four miles from Rye to the north- 
weſt, and at Breed, five miles to the ſouth-weſt, 
The mackarel taken here in their ſeaſons, are 
reckoned the beſt of their kind; all the reſt of the 
year they trowl for ſoles, plaiſe, ſkates, turbots, 
brills, &c, which are carried up to London every 
day by the Rippiers, far ſa the fiſhermen are called 
from Ripa, the bank it ſtands on. 

Near Rye in the pariſh of Eaſt Guildford, which 
is the utmoſt bounds of Suſſex eaſtward, is a 
culiar way af tithing their marſh-lands, whereby 
they pay only three ſhillings per acre to the rector, 
while in paſture; but if ploughed, five ſhillings. 

About three miles weſt of Rye, is the town of 
inc belſea, which is the other appendage to 
Haſtings as a Cinque port. Winchelſea, according 
to Mr. Somner, implies in the Saxon, « a wateriſh 
place ſeated in a corner,” which exactly anſwers the 
ſituation of the place, being at the corner of Kent 
and Suſſex : it was built in the time of King 
Edward I, when a more ancient town of the ſame 
name was ſwallowed up by the ſea in a terrible 
tempeſt in the year 1250. 

The old town ſtood upon the 0 about two 
or three miles from the place where the new ſtands : 
it had a large and {pacious harbour, was a place of 


cat 
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great trade, and had no leſs. than eighteen pariſh 
churches in it. | „ ef 
Before this town was deſtroyed, it was encloſed 
with a rampart, and after with a very ſtrong wall, 
but as it began to-flouriſh, it was ſacked. by the 
French and Spaniards, and by the retirement of the 
ſea fell to decay all of a ſudden; nor was the new 
town quite finiſhed before it was alſo receded from 
by the fea, in the year 1230. The new town was 
never comparable to the old one, having in its moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate but three pariſh. churches, though 
now there is only the chancel of the largeſt remain- 
ng, which is the preſent pariſh church, and in 
which are the monuments of three Knights Tem- 
plars, as it ſeems, by their log crois-l-gged' in 
armour, one of which appears, by the arms, to 
have been of the family of Cæxenbridge, who were 
formerly of great note in theſe parts. 
Ir ſtill retains its privilege of ſending two bur- 
geſſes to parliament, though the electors are very 
tew, the town being moſt miſerably decayed by the 
loſs of its market and trade; fo that the grafs grows 
in the very ſtreets, to ſuch a degree, that, though 
they are paved, the herbage is ſome time ſo cenſi- 
derableas to let tor four pounds per annum. It ſeems at 
firſt to have been built with admirable regularity, 
the ſtreets ſtanding all at right angles, and divided 
into thirty-two ſquares or quarters, as they now are 
called; the ſtone-work of its three gates is {till to 
be ſeen, though they are near three miles aſunder 
over the fields, and in many places of the town are 
fine ſtoned arched vaults for merchandize, and many 
ruinous materials of ancient ſtructures, which are ſo 
buried that the ſtreets have been turned into corn- 
fields, and the plough goes over the foundations, 
pay, over the firſt floors of the houſes, where nothing 
of a town ſeems to remain. 


The 
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The vaults appearing commodious for the Cam- 
brick manufactory, induced ſome gentlemen in 
London, who had formed a deſign to introduce that 
branch of trade into England to eſtabliſh it here, 
which was begun about twelve years ago, but it is 
now like to decline again. 

Winchelſea furniſhed the fleet of Edward the 
Third with twenty-one ſhips and five hundred and 
ninety-ſix ſeamen. King Henry the Eighth for its 
protection built Winchelſea or Camber-Caſtle in the 
year 1539 Or 1540. 


This caſtle ſtands in the marſhes on a peninſula, 
about two miles north-eaſt of the town, and half a 
mile weſt of the ſea: it is thought by ſome to have 
been built on, or with the ruins of a more ancient 
fabrick, and is ſaid to have coſt twenty-three thou- 
ſand pounds; its outer walls are pretty entire, part 
of it was faced with ſquare ſtones. Its plan is ſimilar to 
ſeveral others erefted by this King about the ſame 
time; that is, one large round tower, ſerving for the 
keep; ſurrounded by an aſſemblage of ſmall ones of 
the ſame figure, connected by ſhort curtains. Theſe 
buildings clearly evince the low ſtate of military ar- 
chitecture in this kingdom at that time, round 
towers being of all others the leaſt capable of mutual 
defence. Its firſt appearance on entering the gate, 
ſtrikes one with the 1dea of ſomething Roman, and 
is not very unlike the Mauſoleum of Mezellg, called 
Lapidi Bove. 1 
In the year 1541 this, and all the other caſtles, 
block-houſes and bulwarks in Kent and Suſſex, were, 
by an act of parliament then made, put under the 
care and command of the Conſtable of Dover Caſtle, 
which office, together with that of Lord Warden 
of the Cinque ports, was at that time occupied by 
Sir Thomas Cheney, At length the trade of the once 
flouriſhing town of Winchelſea being totally lag: 
mentioned before, and ie ſuperiority of ay 14 
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ſecuring our coaſts from inſult, this caſtle has 
been ſuffered to fall to its preſent ruinous ſtate. 

About eight miles from Winchelſea, is Haſtings, 
ſixty-three miles from London; though ſome ridi- 
culouſly derived its name from the word Haſte, 
which Matthew Paris has adopted, becauſe at 
Haſtings, William the Conqueror Haſtily ſet up a 
fortreſs of timber, but it rather ſeems to have taken 
its name from Haſtings, the Daniſh pirate, who erected 
fortreſſes wherever he landed, for the ſecurity of his men 
in their retreat to their ſhips with their booty. This caſtle 
ſtands on a rocky cliff, weſt of the town. At what 
time the preſent building was erected, or who was 
the builder, does not appear from either Leland, 
Camden, or any other of thoſe writers, who have 
treated of the antiquities of this county. From the 
ſituation of the ſpot, which ſeems extremely proper 
for the ancient mode of fortification, it is more than 
probable here was ſome ſort of fortreſs in very early 


times, long before the coming of the Normans. 


This conjecture receives ſome ſmall confirmation 
from a paſſage in the Chronicles of Dover Monaſtery, 
printed in Leland's Collectanea, which ſays, © I hat 
when Arviragus threw off the: Roman yoke, it is 
likely he fortified thoſe places which were moſt con- 
venient for their invaſion, namely, Richborough, 


Walmore, Dover, and Haſtings.” 8 

The artificial parts of this fortreſs are in ſhape 
neareſt two ſides of an oblique ſpherical triangle, 
having the point of the angle rounded off. The 
baſe, or ſouth ſide compleating the triangle, is 
formed by a perpendicular cliff, in length meaſuring 
about four hundred feet, which ſeems to have had 
no wall or other fortification; indeed, ſuch would have 
been entirely unneceſſary, nature having ſtrengthened 
it ſufficiently on that ſide, which 1s oppoſite the ſea. 
Its eaſt {ide is made by a plain wall, without 
—_— other defence. This wall meaſures nearly 
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Its adjoining ſide, which faces the north-weſt, is 
about the ſame length as the rocks, namely four 
hundred feet; a perpendicular let fall upon the 
ſouth ſide, or rock, from the angle formed by the 
junction of the walls, meaſures about two hundred 
and ſixty feet, conſequently, the area included is 
near one acre and a fifth. It is to be obſerved, 
that this calculation is not given as exact, the cur- 
vature of the figure being very irregular. | 

The walls, which are no where entire, are about 
eight fect thick. The gateway was on the north 
{ſide near the northernmoſt angle: it is now de- 
moliſned; near it, to the weſtward, is the remains 
of a ſmall tower, encloſing a circular flight of ſtairs, 
and on the ſame ſide, frther on to the weſt, is a 
ſally port, and ruins of another tower; at the diſtance 
of about one hundred feet from the eaſt ſide, there 
ran a ditch, encompaſſing it as far as the gate; the 
breadth of this ditch was one hundred feet. Both 
the ditch and the interval between it and the wall, 
ſeem to have been narrowed by degrees as they ap- 
proached the gate, and to have terminated under it. 

On the north-weſt ſide there was a ditch of the 
| ſame breath, commencing at the cliff oppoſite the 
weſternmoſt angle, and bearing away almoſt due 
north, leaving a plain ſpace between it and the wall, 
which oppoſite the ſally port, was one hundred and 
eighty feet broad. This ditchloſes itſelf in thecountry. 

This being the chiet of the Cinque ports, we 
ſhall give our readers an account of their inſtitution 
from Camden, who tranſcribed it from the record 
in the Exchequer ; the Cinque ports were originally 
but five in number, viz. Haſtings, Dover, Hythe, 
Romney and Sandwich, to which Winchelſea and 
Rye were afterwards annexed, as principals, and 
lome other little towns as members only ; they are 
obliged to ſerve in the wars at ſea, they eng 
large immunities, as exemption from Pay 
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ſubſidies, from wardſhip of their children as to 
body, from being ſued in any courts without their 
boroughs, and their barons have the honour to 
ſupport the canopy at the coronation of the Kings of 
England, and for that day have their tables fur. 
niſhed at the King's right hand, and the Lord 
Warden, who is always of the nobility, has within 
his juriſdiction, in ſeveral caſes, the authority of 
Admiral, Chancellor, and other privileges ; the 
members ſent to parliament, from theſe towns, are 
ſixteen, and have the title of Barons. 

Haſtings, with its members, ought to find twenty- 
one ſhips at the King's ſummons, and there ought 
to be in every ſhip twenty-one able men, well- 
furniſhed and well-armed for the King's ſervice, 
provided they have a ſummons made thereof in the 
King's name, forty days before, and when the ſaid 
ſhips and men are come to their appointed place of 
rendezvous, they ſhall then and there abide in the 
King's ſervice, fifteen days at their own charges, | 
but if the King ſhall have need of their further 
ſervice, it is to be defrayed at the King's expence 
the maſter of each ſhip, and the conſtable ſhall each 
have ſix-pence per day, and every one of the reſt 
three-pence. 

This town conſiſts of two great ſtreets, with a 

pariſh- church in each, and ſeveral good houſes, but 
its harbour, which was formerly ſo famous, hath 
ſhared the ſame fate with its neighbouring ports 
of Rye and Winchelſea, 

At this port, or very nigh it, William the Con- 
queror arrived with his fleet, and after having landed 
and entrenched his army, he burnt his ſhips, with a 
full reſolution to conquer or die. Harold, though 
his forces were much diminiſhed by a former fight 
with the Danes, and fatigued by a long march, yet 

he Normans battle in a place called Epiton, 
tle) on the 14th of October, 1066; . 
| or 
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for à long while remained ſuſpended between the 
Engliſh and the Normans, till Harold was ſhot 
through with an arrow, when his army ſeeing their 
chief killed, turned their backs and betook them- 
ſelves to flight. | 

William elated with this victory, and in conſe- 
quence of a vow made before the battle, founded a 
mitred abbey, that conſtant praiſe and thanks might 
be given to God for this victory, and continual 


prayers offered up for iuch as were here ſlain in this 


battle. King Harold and ſixty thouſand Engliſh 
were left dead in the field, and upwards of ten thou- 
ſand Normans. 

The year after the battle, William began the 
Abbey at Epiton, on that part of the field where 
the fight had moſt fiercely raged, the high altar 
ſtanding on the very ſpot where the dead 
body of King Harold was found, or according to 
others, on that where his ſtandard was taken up; he 
dedicated it to the honour of St. Martin, and 
filled it with Benedictine monks from the Abbey of 
Mormontier in Normandy, perhaps on account of 


the thought of its erection being firſt ſuggeſted by 
Milliam Faber, a monk of that houſe, dedicated alſo 


to St. Martin , the King intended to have endowed 
it with lands ſufficient for the maintenance of one 
hundred and forty monks, but was prevented by 
death. _ 7 
He however granted it divers prerogatives and 


- 


of Chriſt Church, Canterbury ; ſuch as the ex- 


cluſive right of inqueſt on all murders committed 


within their lands; treaſure-trove, or the property 


of all treaſures found on their eſtates, free warren, 


1 amunities, ſimilar to thoſe enjoyed by the monks 
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crime, ſhould fly to that church, no harm ſhould 
be done him, and he ſhould be diſmiſſed entirely 
free : but above all he gave to the Abbor the 
royal power of pardoning any condemned thief, 
he ſhould caſually paſs by or meet with going to 
EXECUTION, Ck n LET 
Beroun Willis, in his View of Mitred Abbies, 
gives the following deſcription of it:“ Though 
this abbey be demoliſhed, yet the magnificence of 
it appears by the ruins of its cloyſters, &c. and by 
the largeneſs of the hall, kitchen and gate-houle, 
of which the laſt is entirely preſerved. Ir 1s' a 
noble pile, and in it are held the ſeſſions, and other 
meetings for this peculiar juriſdiction, which has 
ſtill great privileges belonging to it: what the hall 
was when in its glory, may be gueſſed by its di- 
menſions; its length above fifty of my paces; part 
of it is now uſed. as a hay barn, it was leaded, part 
of the lead yet remains, and the reſt is tiled; as 
to the kitchen, it was ſo large as to contain five 
fire- places, and it was arched at top. But the ex- 
tent of the whole abbey may be better meaſured by 
the compaſs of it, it being computed at no leſs 
than a mile about. FORY B-.; 

ln this church the Conqueror offered up his 
ſword and royal robe, which he wore on the day 
of his coronation. The Monks kept theſe till the 
ſuppreſſion, and uſed to ſhew them as great curio- 
ſities, and worthy the ſight of their beſt friends, 
and all perſons of diſtinction, which happened: 
to come thither. Nor were they leſs careful of 
preſerving a table of the Norman gentry, that came 
into England with the Conqueror, this table alſo 
continued till the diffolution, and was ſeen by our 
admirable antiquary, Mr. Leland, who hath given 
us the contents of it, in the firſt Tome of his Col 
lectiong ; 

The 
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The authority, however, of this roll, is not to 
be greatly depended upon, Sir William Dugdaloe, 
raking of it in the firſt volume of his (Baronetage; 
lays, There are great errors, or rather falſifications, 
in moſt of the copies of it, by attributing the deri- 
vation of many from the French, who were not 
all of ſuch extraction, but merely Engliſh, but ſuch 


has been the ſubtlety of ſome monks of old, that find- 


ing it acceptable unto moſt, to be reputed deſcen- 
dants to thoſe as were companions to Duke William, 
in his expedition; therefore to gratify them, he in- 
ſerted their names in the ancient catalogue. Not 
far (continued Willis) from the abbey ſtands the 
parochial church, which is one of the beſt in all 
this county. In this church there formerly hung 
out an old table, containing certain verſes, the re- 
mains of which I ſhall here ſubjoin. 


This place of War is Battle call 
| cauſe in Battle here, 


Quite conquezed and overthrown the 


_ Engliſh Nation weze : | 
This flaughte2 happened to them upon 
St. Ceelia's Day, WE 
The year whereo'k ——— this number 
doth arrap. | | 


The abbey increaſing, and a fair, which was held 
every Sunday and holiday, occaſioned ſuch a reſort, 
that it ſoon became a handſome and populous town 
all that this town is chiefly noted for now is, for 
making the fineſt gun-powder, and the beſt per- 


haps in Europe. It is about ſeven miles from 


Haſtings, and about fifty-ſix from London. | 
We ſhall now purſue the road we left at EaſtGrin- 


ſtead, and trace it as far as New Haven, og 
coaſt, totake notice of many remarkables, w 
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gentlemen, reſident in this county, have favoured 
us with; particularly thoſe of an ingenious and ob- 
ſervant gentleman, reſiding at Lindfield, and to 
whom we are greatly indebted for ſeveral remark- 
able curioſities, which have paſt unnoticed in for- 
mer poſt-haſte productions. 
In the pariſh of Meſt Hoathly, about four miles 
ſouth-weft of Eaſt Grinſtead, and near the turn- 
pike road, through Lindfield to Brighthelmſtone, 
is a wood wherein a great number of large ſandy 
rocks of a pure white, lay naked on the Renee of 
the earth, among the reſt is a very remarkable one, 
known by the name of Great upon Little, which is 
twenty feet in height and ſixty-four in circumfe- 
rence, reſting on another, whoſe circumference is 
no more than nineteen feet, and has no other bear- 
ing to ſupport it; this large rock is computed to 
weigh four hundred and eighty-three tons. In the 
ſame wood is a natural cavern, known by the name 
of Puck-church, 
f About five miles ſouth-eaſt of Eaſt Grinſtead, 
lies 
Aſidoun Foreſt, thirteen thouſand acres of which 
were, till about 164, incloſed with a pale fence, 
and well ſtocked with red and fallow deer, at 
which time jt was diſparked, the fence broken 
down, and the deer killed. In this foreſt King 
James is reported to have met the Tinker, 
which occaſioned the old well-known ballad, and 
the inhabitants ſhew the chimney-corner in a houſe 
called Duddlewell, where they drank together. 
On the left of the road, towards Lewes, is 
Chittinglyor Chiddingly, inthe pariſh churchof which 
15the following monument, the account of which we 
heve been favoured with from a gentleman of that 
place, El 
loaf monument is elegantly repreſented, four 
| 2 majeſtic ſtature, dreſſed in the habits 0 
ſ the 
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the times; although but three of their deaths are 
mentioned : from the inſcription we may juſtly 
*. e, the perſon reſting on a pillar is Sir John 

ray, the woman lying juſt below him, Alice 
his firſt wife, the man ſtanding on the right, Sir 
Edward Montague, and on the left Elizabeth his 
wife. She ſeemingly was a remarkable beauty, 


and graceful perſon. There is alſo the figure of a 


child, much defaced and in pieces, and the whole is 
ruinous, for want of that neceſſary care due to 
ſuch antient 8 of the memory of man- 
Kind. 


, The infeiprtion of the monument is as follows: ; 


We. [Here le buried the bodies of Sir John Jef. 
feray, Knt. Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, and of Alice his firſt wife, ſole daugh- 
ter and heir of John Apſley of London, 


daughter and heireſs, married to Sir Edward 
Montague of Boughton, in the County of 
1 Knight of the Bath, by whom 
ſne had iſſue one only daughter, Elizabeth, 
married to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Bertie, 
Lord Willoughby of Willoughby and Erſby, 


ho have iſſue now living 1 three ſonnes, Mon- 


7 55 tague, Roger and THe) and one er 
Catherine. 


. YY; N = * 


8 The 14 Sir John 1 died hes 23 0 of 
May, 1573. Alice his firſt wife died he 28th 
of May, 1570, and dame Elizabeth - _ 
tague, died the 6th of December, 1611: 
. .whoſe requeſt: to her ſaid huſband, Sir Edward 
- Montague,' in memory: both Fof her deſcent 


and. offspring, this monument vis gxected 


and finiſhed, 16 12. 
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Gentleman, and of Dame Elizabeth, their ſole 
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It is neceſſary here to correct a prevailent and 


obvious error the people of this county have ac- 


quired, viz. that this Sir John Jefferay was the 
cruel tyrant, whoſe barbarities were diſplayed in 
the weſt, In the reign of King James II. about the 
„„ 7; 3 To 

But this Sir John Jefferay, mentioned here, died 


more than a century before that date, and this 


monument was ſtanding at that time, as it appears 

by the inſcription to have been erected in 1612. 
Another ſtriking remark which corrects the ab- 

ſurdity of this miſtake is, that the name of that inhuman 


Judge was George Jefferay, who died in the tower, 


the other, Sir John, who being repreſented with a ſcroll 
in his hand, probably gave riſe to this opinion, 
and the people thereabouts ſimply tell you, that, 
He dropped down dead with the ſcroll in his 
hand, as the peculiar judgment of Heaven on a 
wicked judge, in a wrong cauſe.” We mention 
theſe circumſtances particularly to endeavour to 


reſcue perhaps an amiable character from unjuſt © 


and guilty aſperſions, which poſſeſs not the leaſt 
ſhadow of truth. VVV 
Cbiddingiy Place, Houſe and Farm, (ſays our cor- 


— 


reſpondent) certainly belonged in former times to 


the family of the Jefferays; the houſe is large and 


ſpacious, and adjoining to it is a part now uſed as 


a barn, which probably was formerly the place for 
their private devotions, it ſtill retaining the name 
of Chapel Barn; it appears to have been very com- 
modious for that purpoſe, being lofty and large. 
This conjecture is greatly ſtrengthened by the re- 
mains of a long gallery, and the peculiar form of 
the large windows, which are ſtill to be ſeen. In 
one of the windows of this houſe, is a curious 
and upon glaſs, the arms, creſt, &c. with the 
words written underneath, | 


Jefferay 


EV FEM © 
1574 
I Jefferay que, Diray, 


Over Chiddingley Place Porch, are the following 
verſes: | 


On the one ſide, 


This ancient houſe, ſtill flouriſhing 

In name of Jefferay, 

Thro' length of time, was fractur'd much, 
DT And long in ruins lay, 

Until that Jefferay was born, 

Who built it more ſtately, 

Always obeying the commands 

Of the Queen's Majeity. 


On the other ſide, 


If Chriſt, who does the ſtars uphold, 
The ſplendid walls ſupport, 
Then may the builder build his houſe 


In large and ample ſort; 
An everlaſting houſe, in which 
Ĩ)be juſt and godly may, 


The praiſes of their God ſound forth, 
By For ever and for aye, 


Lewes is ſituated about fifty miles from London, 
in the direct road to New Haven: it gives name to 
its rape, and is one of the largeſt and moſt popu- 


lous towns in the county; it ſtands ſome diſtance il 
from the ſea, and probably takes its name from , x 


the Saxon word Lewſa, which ſignifies Paſtures. 
It is a very ancient town, and it is ſaid tha 
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ſtan appointed two mint-houſes here, and that in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor s time it had 127 
Burgeſſes. 

This town being placed upon a riſing ground, 
on the edge of the ſouth Downs, both it and = 
adjacent country are full of noblemen's and- 
tlemen's ſeats, Near this town 1s a moſt aclightful 
and extenſive proſpect ſcarce to be equalled in this 
kingdom, for you may behold the ſea weſtward for 
upwards of thirty miles, and eaſtward there 1s an 
uninterrupted view to Banſtead Downs in 2 
which is forty miles, 

There is little or no manufacture rie on here, 
though it ſtands very convenient for trade, the 
river called the Ouſe, being navigable five miles 
higher than this town, and for flat bottomed- boats 
to New Haven. It returns two Members to Par- 
liament, has ſix churches, four in the town and two 
in the ſuburbs; the church in that part which is 
called St. Thomas at Cliff, is reckoned one of the 
neateſt pariſn churches in the whole county; its 
altar is remarkable pretty; it has two pillars inf 
the middle, between which are the ten command- 
ments, and two pilaſters on the outfide; all in the 
Doric order, with architrave, cornice, and frieze, 
neatly carved and gilt, and between the pillar and 

ilaſter on the north ſide, the Lord's Prayer, wy 
on the ſouth ſide, between the other pillar and 
laſter, the Creed. It is exceedingly . well 1 
and has a fine organ. The ſtrects are handſome, 
and there is alſo a very handſome towyn-houſe, built 
of brick. I here are ſeveral good inns in the town, 
particularly the Star, which is indeed a _ ele- 
gant building. | 
In the neighbourhood of Lewes was fought rat 
memorable and bloody battle between King Henry 
his Barons, when Prince. Edward forcibly 
through the enemy's ranks, careleſsly pur- 


too Far, and the Barons rallying their 
ic1ces, 


r u r N 


forces, charged the remainder of the King's army 
with ſuch fury, that they conſtrained the King to 
accept of hard conditions of peace, and to deliver 
his ſon as a hoſtage, with others, for the per- 
formance of them. 5 
Lewes Caſtle, under the Saxon government, was 
in a flouriſhing condition, and gave the title of Earl 
to whoever was in poſſeſſion of it; here is alſo a 
priory, which was the firſt and chief houſe of the 
Cluniac order in England, founded in the old church 
of St. Panerace in the year 1178, by Earl William 
de Warren and the Lady Gundreda, his wife; the 
hiſtory of its foundation is in ſubſtance thus related 
in the charter. . 
The Earl Warren and his Lady being on a pil- 


could not with ſafety proſecute their journey, on 
account of a war then ſubſiſting between the Pope 
and the Emperor ; wherefore, turning aſide, they 
ent. to the mMiaſtery of Cluni, highly in repute 
for its extraordinary ſanctity, where they were wit- 
neſſes to ſuch devotion, humility and charity in 
the monks wand found ſuch an honourable and kind 
reception for themſelves, that they began to enter- 
tain a love and veneration for the order in general, 
and that houſe in particular; and having before 
been determined, by the perſuaſion of Archbiſhop 
Lanfranc, to found a religious houſe, they applied 
to Hugh, the Abbot, to grant them three or four of 
his monks for their intended monaſtery, promiſing 
to endow it with a ſufficiency in lands and cattle, to 
ſupport twelve monks, and alſo to beſtow on them 
the. church of St. Pancrace, under the caſtle of 
Lewes, which church the earl found conſtructed 
only of timber, but had it rebuilt with ſto 


grimage to Rome, viſited ſeveral religious houles in 
France, in order to offer up their oriſons; and 
coming into Burgundy, there learned, that they 
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The Abbot, at firſt, did not lend a favourable 
ear to this propoſal, objecting to the great diſtance 
and the danger of the ſea, but at length yielding to 
the entreaties of the Earl, agreed, that on condition 
he would by deed, make over the prbmiled eſtates, 
and alſo procure the King's licence and confirmation, 
he would comply, but till this was done, he would 
not ſuffer any of his monks to ſet out. i 
| Theſe preliminaries being accompliſhed, Lauro, 
with three others of that convent, departed for En. 
gland, and were not long eſtabliſhed, before they 
began to have a view to independency, by remon- 
ſtrating to Earl Warren, that in conſideration of the 
dangers he was daily expoſed to, from the com- 
motions in the kingdom, owing to the acceſſion of 
William Rufus, it would be right to give the Prior 
of St. Pancras, new grants and charters for their 
lands, the former deed being lodged in the Abbey 
of Cluni. This he accordingly did, and procured 
to them the confirmation of the King. 
In viewing the weſtern aſpect of this priory, on 
the left is ſeen a large eliptical Gen, its longef 
diameter meaſuring ſeventeen feet. It is conſtructed 
with large-tiles placed perpendicular, each tile being 
eleven inches in length, ſix feet and a hain breadth, 
and one in thicknets, - . * 
Not far from the oven, and on the ſame ſide, 
viz. The north, is what is called a ſubterraneous 
paſſage, which it is pretended, communicated with 
the town of Lewes, near the houſe of Sir Ferdinand 
Poole; it is now choaked up with rubbiſh, its width, 
at the opening, meaſures three feet. In all like - 
lihood, this was formerly one of the great drains. 
Eaſt north-eaſt of the ruins is a large mount, re- 
ported to have been thrown up by one of the Earls 
of Dorſet, between whom and a brother, living at 
Le yada, difference aroſe, each fearing to be over- 
e other. The top of this mount, which 


has 
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has much the appearance of an ancient tur ulus, is 
ſeen near the center of the view, juſt over a part of 
the ruins, in which is an arched door. 
Near the eaſt end of this building is a ſp 
vault, ſupported by columns; it is ſixty-eight 
long, nineteen feet ſix inches wide, and ten feet high 
To the right, or ſouth of all, is what ſome take 
to have been the church or chapel of the monaſtery, 
though from what is preſerved relative thereto, by 
Browne Willis, it ſeems that building was pulled 
down at the diffulution. This, however, appears 
to have been ſepatate from the other parts of the 
priory, ſtands eaſt and weſt, and had large church- 
ike windows. Cloſe under its fouth-ſide runs a ſmall 
rill of water. n 
South - weſt of the ns is a large brick pigeon: 
houſe in the form of a croſs, built, probably, when 
the priory was inhaMitcd by the Earl of Dorſet; in 
it are three hundred and twenty-eight holes for 
— 8 | 
The whole monaſtery, containing an area of 
thirty-nine acres, two roods and eleven perches, was 
encloſed by four walls, whoſe ſide nearly correſponded 
with the four cardinal points of the compaſs. Thoſe 
ofthe weſt, north and caſt, are ſtill pretty entire, 
though in ſome places they appear to have been 
rebuilt. . The. preſent ſouth-wall reaches but half 
way the length of the fide, it is low, thin, and ma- 
nifeſtly modern, but the traces of the old wall run- 
ning in à continued ridge here and there, covered 
with turf, are very diſcernible, and a piece of it is 
yet ſtanding at the eaſt end, making a right angle 
with that which runs from north to ſouth. In 
ſeveral of the main walls of theſe ruins, are ſquare 
pinacles, continued from one end to the other. 
Theſe are deemed by the vulgar contrivag er 
playing off ſome juggling tricks, or mir % 
really were intended to facilitate the dy 
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walls, a very neceſſary conſideration, eſpecially in 
thoſe of ſuch extraordinary thickneſs, as were com- 
mog made for religious houſes, which were beſides 
uſyally inhabited as ſoon as finiſhed, the founders 
Ag impatient” to ſee a completion of their pious 
intentions, as well as in haſte to receive the benefit 
of thoſe maſſes always offered up for them. 

This monaſtery has ſuffered ſo much, that not a 
ſingle piece of ornamental carving, nor ſcarce a 
piece of ſquared ſtone, is left, though it appears to 
have formerly been a very magnificent ſtructure. 

Nerobaven is about fifty-ſeven miles from London, 
and ſtands at the mouth of the river Ouſe, cloſe to 
the ſea. It is chiefly inhabited by maritime people, 
and was formerly noted for its fate and good harbour 
for ſhips of conſiderable burden; but for want of 
a proviſion for maintaining the timber piers, which 


U 


the harbour choaked up with ſand and: beach, and 
the piers were rotten and decayed, To remedy 
theſe evils, an act paſſed in 1731, for repairing anc 
keeping in repair, the ſaid piers and harbour; and | 
ſince which it has become very thriving both in | 
commerce and ſhip-building. - Small veſſels of dit- | 
ferent ſizes are built here, and in proportion as he | 
port improves, its trade will increaſe, ! | 

Seaford, adjoining to Newhaven, is a ſmall town, 
and ſends two members to parliament; it has ſut- | 
fered much by the depredations of. foreign enemies. 
In 1560 it was attacked by "the French, but = i 
were repulſed by Sir Nicholas Pelbam. e 

From Lewes to Brighthelmſtone, we ride over a 
line of Downs, which commands a fine view of the 


ſea; it is a ſea-port, ſiyuated fifty-eight miles from 
London, and is a lafge populous old- built town. i 


As extremely pleaſant and healthful on a 
und, open to the ſouth-eaſt, and ſheltered 8 


„ by hills of an eaſy aſcent; to the welt 
it 


U 
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ir is bounded by a large corn- field, which forms 2 
gradual deſcent from the beach to the banks of the 
ſea, and on the eaſt by a fine lawn, called the Steine, 
to which the company reſorts in the evening, for the 


pleaſure of walking: it runs winding up into the 


country among hills, to the diſtance of ſome miles. 


The town is built in a quadrangular form, and the 


ſtreets are at right angles with each other ; they are 
ſix in number, beſides many lanes and ſquares ; 


many of the houſes are of flint, and the windows and : 


doors frequently of brick work. 

Brighthelmſtone being the neareſt ſea- port to 
London, and very convenient for bathing, has be- 
come a polite place, by the annual reſort of gentry 
here in the ſummer ſeaſon: for the accommodation 
of the company two handſome ball- rooms have been 
built, and commodious machines for bathing. The 


men of this town are chiefly employed in fiſhing, and 
e women in making their nets ; ſo that it is an 


xcellent nurſery for ſeamen. 
It is ſuppoſed ſome engagement has been fought 


bones dug up on the welt fide for near a mile toge- 
ther, and from this place, King Charles II. made 
his eſcape into France, after he had hid himſelf in 
the oak, and wandered up and down the count 

for ſix weeks. A wall is ſaid to have been built 
here by Queen Elizabeth, and four ſtrong gates of 
tree-ſtone ; the wall was fourteen feet high, ex- 


tending itſelf four hundred feet from the eaſt: gate to 


the weſt. The French have ſeveral times attempted 
to. demoliſh this town, but their attempts were 


fruitleſs, their balls flying too high to do execution. 


The greateſt mitchief it has ſuffered, has been by 
the inundation of the ſea, which in forty years time, 
deſtroyed about one hundred and thirty tenemetady 
and the damage was computed to be 1 near bort F 

and pounds. ; 2 
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near it formerly from the great number of human 
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The ſmall caſtle here, called the Block-Houſe, 
was built by Henry VIII. about the ſame time he 
erected ſo many others for the defence of the coaſt, 
namely, about the year 1539. Whenit was firſt built, 
it ſtood ſome diſtance from the edge of the cliff, but 


the continual encroachments of the ſea, having by 


degrees ſwallowed up the intermediate lands, at 
length undermined its foundations, inſomuch, that 
part of the inner tower tumbled down, and in 1761, 
was lying under the cliff, as ſhewn in the view; 
fince which, the remainder has alſo been removed, 
in order to make a more convenient way for car- 
riages, There is a common tradition, that this 
Black Houſe once ſtood in the centre of the town; 
but the leaſt reflection will ſhew the abſurdity of this 
ſuppoſition, ſince ſuch a ſituation would have en- 
tirely defeated the end of the conſtruction, which 
was to defend the ſhore. 1 5 

It is alſo ſaid, here was formerly a ſtreet of houſe: 
ſtanding below the cliff, which have been waſhe 
away by the ſea, but that their foundations are ſtyM 
viſible under water. This may formerly have been 
true ; at preſent no traces of them are to be ſeen, 
The ſea has gained, upon this ſhore, at leaſt fifty 
yards, within the memory of ſeveral middle aged 
perſons ; the cliff here is of clay, and about twenty- 
five feet high. 

At Rotting Dean, four miles eaſt of Brighthelm- 
ſtone, is a remarkable phenomenon of the wells of 
that place, which at full ſea are empty, and are full 


at low water. 


| Between this place and Brighthelmſtone, is a bed 
of pebbles in the cliff, four or five feet thick, lying 
thirty or forty feet from the top, and ſeveral feet 
above high water mark ; they appear to have re- 
ceived their roundneſs from the motion of water, 
be face of things muſt have been ſurprizing]y 
g ſince that time. 85 
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From Rotting Dean the cliffs gradually increaſe 
in height, till we come to Beachy Head; the cliffs there, 
known by the name of the three Charles's or Churls, 
are about five hundred feet high, being the higheſt on 
the coaſt of Suſſex, In the ſpring, a great number 
of birds, of different ſpecies, reſort to breed their 
young, and take their flight in the latter end of 
ſummer to a warmer region. Samphire and ſea- 
cabbage grow here in great plenty, and under the 
cliffs is an artificial covering, cut in the chalky rock, 
conſiſting of two rooms, one over the other, to 
which you aſcend by ſteps cut in the rock; the 
common - appellation given to it, is © Parſon 
Darby's hole,” who is reported to have cut theſe 
apartments out himſelf for his own reſidence, but 
that he did not hve long to enjoy his retirement 
1 after he had finiſned it, for the dampneſs of it ſoon 
a put an end to his life. | * 
Among the chalk and flints on the South Downs, 
are found many curious foſſils reſembling ſhells of 
many different ſpecies of ſea animals; and in the 
middle of ſome flints are perfect gems, as clear as 
Briſtol ſtones. 


At Wilmington, on the north ſide of the South 


4 Downs, between Lewes and Eaſt Bourne, is a re- 
l markable figure of a man on the ſide of a hill; his 
Je arms are repreſented bending upwards from the 


elbows, holding in each hand a ſtaff parallel with 
his body'; the figure meaſures about eighty yards in 
length, 1t 1s reported to have been once paved with 
brick, which made 1t diſcernible ten or twelve miles, 
but if ever it was ſo paved#the bricks are gone, 
and it is now only to be diſtinzuiſhed from the reſt 
of the ground, by the different colour of the graſs. 

In the adjoining pariſh of Arlington, in a ſand-pit, 
may be ſeen ſeveral kinds of wood, buried fix 
feet from the ſurface, which are become per 

| petrified. * 
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Proceeding; along the coaſt weſtward, about ten 
miles from Brighthelmſtone, is New Shoreham, 
the port of which has been partly choaked up by 
banks of ſand. It ſtands upon the river Adur, and 
its chief buſineſs is in building and fitting up of 
ſhips, both for the uſe of the navy and merchants, 
Here are many ſhip-carpenters and ſhip-chandlers. 
and other tradeſmen depending on that buſineſs, 
who ſeem to have ſettled here chiefly for the 


plenty and cheapneſs of timber in the country be- 
hind it. It is ſaid that the demand for theſe trades 


is ſo great, and the people ſo induſtrious, that there 

is ſome times not ſo much as a ſingle perſon who 
receives alms; a circumſtance worthy not only of 
praiſe, but of imitation. 

This town, roſe by the decay of Old Shore- 
ham; on the north ſide of it, is a Borough by 
proſcription, and has ſent Burgeſſes to Parliament, 
ever ſince the 26th of Edward I. Ella the Saxon 
is ſaid to have landed here with ſupplies from 
Germany, with which he drove the Britons into 
the great wood, now called the Weald, and poſſeſ- 
ſing himſelf of their country, eſtabliſhed the king- 
dom of the South Saxons. 

The market here is on Tueſdays, principally for 
corn by ſample, and particularly for malt for ex- 


portation. The market-place ſtands on Doric pil- 


lars, and there is an old piece of the wall of the 
ancient church ſtill ſtanding in the church-yard. 
This manor was formerly the eſtate of John 
Duke of Norfolk, who was killed in Boſworth- 
field : it was afterwards given to Thomas Lord 
Delawar; and a priory was once founded and 
endowed here by one of the Mowbrays, its an- 


cient Lords. 


In the neighbourhood of Shoreham is Bramber and 
Steyning, both which are, Borough towns, an and ſend 
rs to Parliament. They dave nothing very 
1 i 2 =. „ remarkable, 
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remarkable, except the ruins of an old caſtle, built 
by one of the family of the Breoſes in the time of | 


William the Conqueror. 

Thoſe that go from Brighthelmſtone to Stey- 
ning, travel along a delightful road, which com- 
mands to the right a moſt amazing view of the 


lower country, you look down the ſteep of a hill 


into the Wild, quite another region beneath you, a 
vaſt range of many miles of incloſures are ſeen on 
the flat, quite rich in verdure and wood. It is 
walled in by the ſweeps of bare hills, projeCting 
in the boldeſt manner, a view uncommonly ſtrik- 
ing. 

I the mouth of the river Adur, near Shove- 
ham, is that ancient port, where, when the Saxons 
firſt infeſted our ſeas, the band of Explorators, 
under the Roman Emperors, had their ſtation, but 
it is now choaked up with ſand, but the name: ſtill 
remains entire, as alſo the name of an adjacent vil- 
lage, called Port Slade, i. e. the way to the port. 

Proceeding along the ſea-coaſt from N 
we come to 

Arundel, about fifty-five miles from London. It 
ſeems to have taken its name from the river Arun, 


though ſome think it is derived from Bevis's ro- 


mantic horſe, who is ſaid to have founded the caſtle, 
and the name of Bevis's Tower given to a part of 
it, which they tell you was his own apartment, 
F 'he town ſtands upon the river Aryn, and has ſent 
Members to Parliament ever fince the 3oth of Ed- 
ward I. It had anciently a collegiate church, 
. Founded by Richard Earl of Arundel, «hd a priory 
f Benedictine monks. | 

The Caſtle, which under the Saxon covertimcns 
was in a flouriſhing condition, and ſaid to be a 
mile in compaſs, was repaired by Roger de Mont 
gomery, to whom it was given by William 1 
the civil von being poſſeſſed — ng 
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ment's forces, was taken for the King, after three 
daye ſiege, by Lord Hopton, and retaken by Sir 
William Waller, when the great Divine Chilling- 
worth, who was alſo an excellent engineer, ſerved 
here in the latter capacity. 

The ſituation of the town 1s extremely pleaſant on 


the ſide of a hill with a wooden bridge over the river, 


near the mouth of which, was anciently a good 
harbour, called Little Hampton, .capable * ad- 
mitting ſhips of a conſiderable burden, even up to 

the bridge, but a beach being thrown up by thg 
ſea, ruined the harbour and navigation of the river, 
for the repairing of which, an act paſſed in the year 
1733. In the church, which is now parochial, are 


| ſeveral monuments of the ancient Earls. 


From Arundel to Chicheſter, is twelve of as 
pleaſant and delightful miles as a man would wiſh 
to travel. 


Chicheſter is about ſixty three miles from 


London, the road to which paſſes by Godalmin in 


Surry, which we have already deſcribed ;. we enter 
the county on this road at Cripple Crouch, and paſs 
by Midhurſt, the Midæ of the Romans, which 
ſends two members to parliament ; near it 1s Cow- 
drey, the ſeat of Lord Viſcount Montacute ; it is 
ſituated in a valley, encompaſſed with lawns, hills, 
and woods, thrown into a park, the river running 
underneath, which renders the place very agreeable 
in ſummer, but makes it dampiſh in winter. The 
houſe is ſquare, and at each corner is a Gothic 
tower, which have a very good effect, when viewed 
from the riſing ground; the hall is ceiled with Iriſh 
oak, after the ancient manner; the walls are painted 
with architecture by Roberti, the ſtatues by Goupe, 


the ſtair-caſe by Pelegrini; the large parlour, or 


room at the hall, is of Holbein's painting, where that 
great artiſt has deſcribed the exploits of King Henry 
the th before Boulogne, Calagg, his landing at 
: th, his magnificent entry into London, 15 
2 n 
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In the other rooms are many excellent pictures of 
the anceſtors of the family, and other paintings of 
Holbein, relating their actions in war; the rooms are 
ſtately and well furniſhed, adorned with man 
pictures; there is a long gallery with the Twelve 
Apoſtles as big as life, another very neat one wainſ- 
coted with Norway oak, where are many ancient 
whole length pictures of the family in their proper 
habits. There are four hiſtory pieces, two copies 
of Raphael's marriage of Cupid and Pſyche, and 
ſeveral old religious and military paintings from 
Battle Abbey. 

The park is noble, having a great variety of 
grounds in it, and is well wooded with pines and 
firs, and other ever-green trees, which are grown to 
a large ſize ; and here are ſome of the largeſt cheſnut 
trees perhaps in England; the vallies, which run 
Nee the park, are well ſupplied with water, 

which keeps the graſs in conſtant verdure. 

To the right of this road is Petworth, a large 
handſome and populous market town, which ſtapd- 
ing upon an aſcent, is dry and healthy; beſides 
many gentlemen's houſes, both in the town and 
neighbourhood, is an ancient ſeat of the old family 
of the Piercys, now extinct, whoſe daughter, the 
ſole heireſs of all his vaſt eſtates, married Charles 


Seymour, late Duke of Somerſet, and among other 


noble ſeats, brought his Grace this of Petworth. 


This ſeat came afterwards to the Earl of Egremont, 


great grandſon of the ſaid Duke, by his ſaid 
daughter the late Catharine Seymour. 


The Duke pulled down the ancient houſe, and 
on the ſame ſpot built from the ground, one of the 


beſt modelled houſes then in Britain; the apart- 


ments are very noble, well contrived and richly fur- 
niſhed, but the avenues to the front want ſpace. 
In the armory of this houſe, they ſhewggbeſides 
ſeveral other curiofirics, a ſword, which 1 
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Norman Conqueſt, being only noted for St. Peter's 


berality, it was raiſed up again. The cathedral 


weſt and ſouth gates, which x gk the time of 
Richard I. were again deſtroyed by fire, and Seffrid, 
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a high ſtone ſpire, deſervedly admired for its curious 
workmanſhip ; the church is remarkable for two 
fide aiſles on both ſides, and on part of the ſouth 


pictures of all the Biſhops, as well of Selſey as of 


born, N beautified this church very much, and 
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the ſword of Hotſpur ; and the date upon the blade 
ſeems to countenance the opinion. It 1s not ſo un- 


many as other ancient {words uſually are. 


Chichefter 1s a neat and pretty large city, ſtanding 
on a plain, with the river Lavant running under its 
walls, It was called by the ancient Britons Caercei, 
and Caractacus was beſieged in it by ſome Saxon and 
Norwegian pirates, who ſet it on fire, and he nar- 
rowly eſcaping the flames, retired to the mountains 
in Wales. After the eſtabliſhment of the Saxon 
heptarchy, it was rebuilt by Ciſſa, whoſe father 
Ella was the firſt that erected a kingdom here, and 
took the name of Cifſa's Ceaſter, i. e. the city of 
22 


This city was but of ſmall repute before the 


monaſtery and a little nunnery. Biſhop Ralph built 
a cathedral church here, which before it was finiſhed 
was burnt down on the third of May, 1114, but 
by his endeavours, and King Henry the Firſt's li- 


church, Biſhop's palace, and the dean and preben- 
daries houfes, take up all the ſpace between the 


the ſecond Biſhop of that name, re-edified them. 
The church itſelf is not large, but very neat, with 


fide of the church the hiſtory of its foundation is 
curiouſly painted, as alſo the pictures of the Kings 
and Queens of England, from William the Con- 
queror to George I. On the other part are the 


Chicheſter; all done at the charge of Biſhop Sher- 
had 
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had his motto ſet up in many parts of it, Credite | 
Operibus; and Dilexi decorem domus tuæ, domine. ; 
The great tower, which ſtands near the weſt fide of 
the church, was built by R. Riman, and as is re- 
ported, with the very ſtones which he had provided 
to build a caſtle at Apple Nerham adjacent to this | 
town, which he was prohibited building. The mo- | 
numents of Biſhop Carleton and Biſhop Kine, are in 
| this church with their effigies curiouſly carved in 
marble. ' Beſides the cathedral, there are five ſmall 
churches within the walls. a | 
Chicheſter is walled round, and has four gates, 
anſwering to the four cardinal points, from whence 
the ſtreets, which meet. in the centre of the city, 
have their names. In this ſpot ſtands a curious 
croſs and market-houſe upon pillars, erected by : 
Biſhop Read; on this croſs, which is an octagon, 
with a large pillar in the middle, from which are 
ſprung eight different arches ; there are three dials | 
to the clock, that facing the eaſt has a minute hand; | 
there is no dial to the north, as that fide of the | 
croſs is not ſeen from the north ſtreet. On the weſt 
ſide of this croſs is the following inſcription. 
This beautiful croſs, erected by Edward Story, 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, who was advanced to that 
dignity by Edward IV. 1478, was firſt repaired in 
the reign of Charles the IId. and now again in the 
twentieth of our 'prefent ſovereign George the IId. 
1746, Thomas Wall, Mayor, at the ſole expence of 
Charles Duke of Richmond, Lenox, and Aubigny.“ 
And on the ſouth ſide the following: pay 
PDPame Elizabetb Farrington, relict of Sir Richard 
Farrington, Baronet, gave this clock as an hourly 
memento of her good will to this city, 1724.“ 
And on the eaſt fide, in a niche, is a buſt of King L 
Charles the Firſt. enn een 
In the year 1723, in digging a foundation at Chi- 
cheſter, was found, pretty deep in the gro 
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large ſtone, ſix feet long, and three broad, with a 
Roman inſcription on it. In digging up the ſtone, 
a a few of the letters were eraſed; but the learned 
Mr. Gale has filled up the lacuna s, for which he 
gives probable conjectures, and then it reads as 
follows: 


Neptuns et Minerve templam, pro ſalute domus di- 
vine ex auttoritate Tiberii Claudii, Cogidubni 
regis, legati Auguſti in Britannia, collegium fa- 
brorum, et qui in eo a ſacris, vel honorati ſunt 
de ſuo dedicaverunt; donante aream Pudente Pu- 
dentini flio. 


That 1 
This temple was dedicated to Neptune and Ni- 
nerva, for the ſafety of the Imperial Family, 
by the authority of Tiberius Claudius. It was 
erected by the College of Artificers of King 
Cogidubnus, Auguſtus's Lieutenant in Britain, 


and by thoſe who officiated as prieſts, or were 


| honoured, in it, at their own expence ; the 
ground being given by Pugens the on of Pu- 

dentinus. 
— 

This ſtone was preſented to the late Duke of 
Richmond, who placed it on a temple in a mount in 
his garden at Godwood, between the ſtatues of 
Neptune z and Minerva. 

At. St. Rook*s Hill, Gonſhill, and the Brile, are 
{till to be ſeen different Roman or probably Daniſh 
lamps; and a chapel was formerly erected upon St. 
Kook*s Hill, poſſibly dedicated to St. Roch, from 
Which the Nah very likely took its name. 

This city ſends two members to parliament, and 
18 governed by a Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and 
Common Council without limitation, and four 

of the peace, choſe out of the Aldermen. 
Here 
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Here are large granaries for corn near the brook, 
from whence the farmers ſend it to the London mar- 


kets by water carriage, whereas formerly they carried 
it to Farnham market, which is near forty miles. 


About three miles from Chicheſter, is Godevood, 


formerly the ancient ſeat of the Earls of Northum- 


berland, now in the poſſeſſion of his grace the Duke 
of Richmond; the late Duke built ſome offices 
which were to have correſponded with a manſion- 
houſe, deſigned by Collin Campbell, and publiſhed 
by him in his Vitruvius Britannicus, but before his 


death he altered his deſign, and built a noble apart- 


ment on the ſouth ſide of the houſe, caſed with 
Portland ſtone, intended as one of the wings to the 
houſe his grace propoſed to erect, had he lived a few 


. years longer. 


His grace had a noble menagerie, where he kept 
a great variety of foreign animals and birds. The 
park is ſmall, but planted with clumps of ſeveral 
ſorts of oaks, to the weſt and north of the houſes 
but on the eaſt and ſouth-fide of the park, there 
are clumps of the different ſorts of pines and firs. 


It has an eaſy deſcent to the eaſt, ſouth, and 


ſouth weſt, with the proſpect of a rich and beautiful 


landſcape, bounded by the ſea, for thirty miles in 


length. The Iſle of Wight terminates the ſouth-weſt 
proſpect, and the famous St. Rook's Hill covers it 
from the north. His late grace erected a room on 
a riſing ground, at the upper part of the park, from 


whence is a view of the country for many miles, and 
a noble proſpect of the ſea, from the harbour of 


Portſmouth quite round by the Iſle of dk, many 
leagues out to ſea, In this room the Duke fre- 


quently entertained company at dinner, there being 
a good kitchen built near it, with many other con- 
veniences; a very pretty garden, ſtored with a great 
variety of curious plants and flowers in front, and 
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on each ſide of the room, ſo as to render the place 
very delightful, + 

- Adjagent to Godwood, is * Gat of the lade 
Right Honourable the Counteſs Dowager of Derby, 
formerly in the poſſeſſion. of the De La Wars, and 
conſiderably improved by the late Earl of Derby. 
It is called Halnaker, and is ſeated in a ſmall but 
very beautiful park; the ancient part of the houſe 


is the remains of the caſtle, and the windows of the 


an command a fine proſpect of the ſea. 
Cbarleton, a ſmall village to the eaſt of Godwood, 
is remakable for being the ſeat of fox-hunting, and 
many perſons of, quality have built ſmall hunting 
houſes, on this ſpot for their reſidence during the 
ſeaſon for fox-hunting, the moſt beautiful of which 


is that of his grace the late Duke of Richmond; 


here is alſo a large room, which was deſigned by 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Burlington, where 


the gentlemen fox-hunters dine every day together 
during their ſtay at the village. 

About a mile from Chicheſter on the London 
road, a ſtrong fort is erected; ſince the late rebellion 
this fort is well planted with guns, and is the only 


paſs to the town by land; all the reſt of the ground 


about it is a deep marſh, 

At Stanſted is a fine ſeat belonging: to the Earl of 
Scarborough ; the houſe is ſurrounded with thick 
woods, thr rough which there are the moſt agreeable 
viſtas cut that are to be ſeen any where in England; 
that at the weſt opening 1s particularly beautiful, 
which permits a perſpective view from the dining- 
room of the town and harbour of Portſmouth, the 
ſhips at Spithead, and alſo at St. Helen's. 


On the very confines of Hampſhire, and about 


three miles from Chicheſter, ſtands Boſenbam, com- 
monly called Baſebam, which is environed with 


woods and lea together, The pariſh church is a 
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large handſome building; in it is a very ancient mo- 
nument with a female figure upon it, ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the daughter of King Canute, | = 
In digging not long ago in the church, was found 9 
the figure of a man's head in ſtone; the ſculpture 
of the hair and features is very diſcernible; from i 
the chin to the crown are about twenty inches, and i 
conſequently the heighth of the whole body of the | 
figure muſt have been about fifteen feet; it is con- 
jectured to have been one of the Saxon idols, the 
head by the direction of the miniſter of the pariſh, 
is now repolited in the church. 
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Thus much for Suſſex, which county finiſhes our 
ſurvey of the Home Circuit. We ſhall therefore 
proceed to deſcribe the remarkables 1n the different 18 
counties in the Oxford Circuit. 158 
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OXFORD CIRCUIT 


Comprebends eight Counties; viz. Berkſhire, Ox⸗ 
fordſhire, Clouceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, Mon- 
mouthſhire, Herefordſhire, Shropſhire, and Stafe 
fordſhire; all which we ſhall regularly deſcribe in 
the order we have placed them. And firſt for 
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6 hrs IS county was termed by the Saxons Beroca 
1 f/eyre, which name Cambden, and others, derive 
from Berroc, which imports an oak diſbarked, 
where it is ſaid the inhabitants uſed to reſort for 
conſultation, when the ſtate was in more than or- 
dinary danger; theſe aſſemblies uſed commonly to 
be held in Windſor Foreſt ; not that it is certain 
they choſe a bare oak rather than any other, but that 
having been convened to it in its flouriſhing ſtate, 
they continued their counſels there, even after it 
was grown old and bare. b Wh 
Berkſhire is bounded by Hampſhire on the ſouth, 
by Wiltſhire on the weſt, by the Thames on the 
north, which ſeparates it from Buckingham and 
Oxfordſhire, a on the eaſt by Middleſex and 
Surry. It 1s thirty-nine miles long, twenty-three 
broad, one hundred and twenty in circumference, 
and contains an area of ſix hundred and fifty-four 
miles, with about five hundred and twenty-ſeven 
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thouſand acres, according to Mr. 7 empleman s cal- 
culation. 1595 : 

The air of this county is in general healthy and 
ſweet, and the ſoil rich and fruitful, eſpecially in 


the middle Parts, where it falls into a valley, which 


they call the Vale of White-horſe, from a fancied fi- 
ure on the ſide of a chalky hill; but the eaſt ſide, 
which borders upon Surry is, not fo fertile, being 
moſtly taken up with woods and foreſts, whichis well 
ſtored with cattle and timber, particularly oak and 
beech; it alſo abounds with wild fowl and other 
game, as its rivers do with plenty of fiſh, eſpecially 
fine large trout and cray-fiſh, 
We ſhall enter this County at. 
Windſor, about twenty-one miles from London ; 
the road to which we laſt left at Hounſlow in 


Middleſex.“ It takes its name from its winding 
ſhore, called in King Edward the Confeſſor's Charter 


Windle Shore; it has belonged to the crown ever 
ſince the Conqueſt, and is a pleaſant and well in- 
habited borough, agreeably ſituated on the ſouth 
bank of the Thames, in the midſt of delightful 
vallies ; its church is a ſpaciqus ancient building, 
ſituated in the high ſtreet of the town, in which is 
alſo the town-houſe, a neat regular edifice, [built 
in 1686, and ſupported with columns and arches of 
Portland, ſtone ; the hall is a handſome large room, 


well adapted for the meeting of the Mayor and 


Corporation for the buſineſs of the Borough. 

At the north end of the town-hauſe, the corpora- 
tion have placed in a niche the ſtatue of Queen 
Anne, who made Windſor her ſummer, reſidence, 
ſhe is veſted in her royal robes, with the globe and 
other regalia; and underneath, in che frize of the 
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<a of the leſſer columns and arches, is the 
following inſcription in letters of gold, 


Anno Regni ſui VI. 
Dom. 1707. 
Arte tua, Sculptor, non eſt imitabilis ANNA; 
ANNE vis Fx {culpere ? Sculpe 8 
S. Chapman, Pretore. 


And in a like niche, on the ſouth ſide, is the ſta- 
tue of her Majeſty's royal conſort, Prince George, 
of Denmark, in a Roman military habit, and un- 
derneath is the following inen 


Sereniſſimo Principi 
GEORGIO Principi Danie, 
Heroi omni ſæculo venerando, 
Chriſtopborus Wren, Arm. 
Polit M. DCC. XXIII. 


In the area underneath this town-hall, is is kept a 
weekly market, on every Saturday, which 18 
tifully ſupplied with corn, meat, fiſh, and all hd 
proviſions. The town has been lately payed and 
lighted by act of parliament. 


The greateſt ornament to Windſor is the Caſtle, 


where we ſhall detain our readers ſome time to de- 
ſcribe that moſt delightful palace of our Sovereigns. 
Scarce any royal ſeat can boaſt of a more pleaſant 


or healthful fituation, which hath drawn many of 


our princes hither, as to a place of pleaſant retire- 
ment, 

It was firſt built by William the Conqueror, 
who delighted much in hunting, and agreed with 
the Abbot of Weſtminſter for an exchange, as 


he ſaid it was a place fit for the entertainment of 


kings. | 
T I. 
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It was greatly improved and fortified by King 

Henry I. who added many additional buildings, 
and ſurrounded the whole with a ſtrong wall. 
King Edward I. had four children born here by 
his Queen Eleanor; but King Edward III. who 
wes born here, and delighted in the ſituation, cauſ- 
ed the ancient building to be pulled down, and 
erected the preſent ſtately caſtle, and St. 8 $ 
Chapel, 
This king, who greatly prided himſelf in being 
the founder of this palace, employed William of 
Wickham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, as overſeer in 
this work, and there is a lofty tower called from 
him, Wincheſter Tower. It 1s reported, that Wick- 
ham after he had built the tower cut thele doubtful 
words on a certain inner wall: 


Tas MADE Wicknau. 


This ſentence, which admits of a double conſtruc- 
tion in the Engliſn tongue, was preſently carried to 
the ear of the King by ſome ſecret back- biters, as if 
that prelate did arrogantly challenge to himſelf all 
the honour of the building, which, when the King 
took ill and ſharply chid him for it, he made this 
anſwer, * that he had not arrogated to himſelf ſo 
magnificent and royal a palace, but only accounted 
this work the foundation of all his preferments, 
neither have I (continued he) made this caſtle, but 
this caſtle hath made me, and from a mean condi- 
tion, hath advanced me to the King's favour, and 
to riches and honours.” 

This caſtle has had great additions made to it by 
ſeveral of our ſucceeding monarchs, and Charles Il. 
loon after the reſtoration entirely repaired it, 
and though it had ſuffered greatly in the preceding 
times of national diſorder, he reſtored it to its an- 
Sient ſplendor, left little to be added to it except 
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ſome additional paintings in the apartment, which 
were ſupplied by his ſucceſſors, James the Second 
and William the Third, in whoſe reigns the whole 
was compleated. 

This ſtately and venerable caſtle is divided into 
two courts or wards, with a large round tower be- 


tween them called the middle ward, it being for- 


merly ſeparated from the lower ward by a ſtrong 


wall and draw-bridge. The whole contains about 


twelve acres of land, and has many towers and bat- 


teries for its defence; but length of time has abat+ 


ed their ſtrength, and the happy union that ſub- 
fiſts between the prince and people, has made it 


unneceſſary to keep theſe fortifications in perfect 


al. | 

The caſtle is ſituated upon a high hill, which riſes 
by a gentle aſcent, and enjoys a moſt delightful 
proſpect around it : in the front is a wide and ex- 
tenſive vale, adorned with corn-fields and meadows, 
with groves on either fide, and the calm ſmooth 
water of the Thames running through it, and be- 


hind it are every where hills covered with woods, 


as if dedicated by nature for game and hunting. 


On the declivity of the hill is a fine terrace faced | 


with a rampart of free-ſtone, one thouſand eight 
hundred and ſeventy feet in length. This may juſt- 
ly be ſaid to be one of the nobleſt walks in Eu- 
rope, both with reſpect to the ſtrength and grandeur 
of the building, and the fine and extenſive proſpect 
over the Thames of the adjacent country on every 
ſide, where, from the variety of fine villas ſcattered 


about, nature and art ſeem to vie with each other 


in beauty. N 
From this terrace youenter a beautiful park, which 


ſurrounds the palace, and is called the Little or 


Houſe Park, to diſtinguiſh it from another adjoin- 
ing, which is of a much larger extent. This little 


park is four miles in circumference, and ſurrounded 


by 
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by a brick wall. The turf is of the moſt beauti- 


ful green, and is adorned with many ſhady walks, 


eſpecially that called Queen Elizabeth's, which on 
the ſummer evenings is frequented by the beſt com- 
pany. A fine plain on the top of the hill was 
made level for bowling in the reign of King Charles 
IT. and from hence is the like extended proſpect 
over the Thames, and the ſame beautiful and well 
cultivated country. The park is well ſtocked with 
deer and other game, and the keeper's lodge at the 
farther end 1s a delightful habitation. 

But to return to the caſtle, In the upper court 
is a ſpacious and regular ſquare, containing on the 
north ſide the royal apartments, and St. George's 
chapel and hall; on the ſouth and eaſt ſides are the 
royal apartments, thoſe of the Prince of Wales and 
the great officers of ſtate; and in the centre of the 
area is an equeſtrian ſtatue in copper of King 
Charles II. in the habit of one of the Cæſars, ſtand- 
ing on a marble pedeſtal, adorned with various 
kinds of fruit, fiſh, ſhipping, and other ornaments. 
ON the eaſt fide is the following inſcription on a 

eld : | 


CAROLO Sxcuxpo, 
Regum optimo, 
Domino ſuo clementiſſimo, 
Tobias Ruſtat 
Hanc effigiem humilime 
Dedit et dedicavit, 
Anno Domini MpcLxxx. 


The round tower, which forms the weſt ſide of 


this upper court, contains the Governor's apart- 


ments. It 1s built on the higheſt part of the mount, 
and there 15 an aſcent to it by a large flight of ſtone 


ſteps: theſe apartments are ſpacious and noble, 


and among the reſt 15 a guard room, or ——_— 
0 
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of arms. King Charles II. began to face this mount 
with brick, but only completed that part next the 
court. | NT avs ox 
The lower court is larger than the other, and is 
in a manner divided into two parts by St. George's 
chapel, which ſtands in the centre. On the north, 
or 1nner fide, are the ſeveral houſes and apartments 
of the Dean and Canons of St. George's chapel, _ 
with thoſe of the Minor Canons, Clerks, and other * 
officers; and on the ſouth and weſt ſides of the 
outer part, are the houſes of the poor knights of 
Windſor. In this court are alſo ſeveral towers be- 
longing to the officers of the crown, when the 
court is at Windſor, and to the officers of the order 
of the Garter. 35 ol 
The royal apartments are on the north ſide of the 
upper court, and are _ uſually termed the Star- 
building, from a ſtar and garter in gold in the 
middle of the ſtructure, on the out fide next the 
terrace. N | 
The entrance into the apartments is through a 
- handſome veſtibule, ſupported by columns of the 
Ionic order, with ſome antique buſtos in ſeveral 
niches; from hence you proceed to the great ſtair- 
caſe, which is finely painted with ſeveral fabulous 
ſtories from Ovid's Metamorphoſes. In the dome 
Phaeton 1s repreſented defiring Apollo to grant 
him leave to drive the chariot of the ſun ; in large 
compartments on the ſtair-caſe are the transforma- 
tion of Phaeton's ſiſters into poplar-trees, with this 
inſcription, Magnis tamen excidit auſis; and Cycnus 
changed into a ſwan. In ſeveral parts of the ciel- 
ing are repreſented the ſigns of the Zodiac, ſup- 
ported by the winds, with baſkets of flowers, beau- 
tifully diſpoſed ; at the corners are the four ele- 
ments, each. expreſſed by a variety of figures. 
Aurora is alſo repreſented with her nymphs in wait- 
ing, giving water to her hories, In ſeveral parts 
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of the ſtair-caſe are the figures of Muſic, Painting, 
and the other ſciences. The whole is beautifully 
diſpoſed, and heightened with gold; and from 
this ſtair-caſe you have a view of the back ſtairs 
painted with the ſtory of Meleager and Atalanta. 

Having aſcended the ſtair-caſe, you enter firſt 


into the Queen's guard-chamber, which is com- 


pletely furniſhed with guns, piſtols, bayonets, pikes, 
twords, &c. beautifully ranged and diſpoſed into 
various forms, as the ſtar and garter, the royal 
cypher, and other ornaments. On the cieling 1s 
Britannia in the perſon of Queen Catherine of Por- 
tugal, conſort to King Charles II. ſeated on a 
globe, bearing the arms of England and Portugal, 
with the four grand diviſions of the earth, Europe, 
Aſia, Africa, and America, attended by deities, 
making their ſeveral offerings. On the outer part 
of this beautiful group are the ſigns of the Zo- 


diac; and in different parts of the cieling are Mi- 


nerva, Mars, Venus, and other heathen deities, 


with Zephyrs, Cupids, and other embelliſhments, 


properly diſpoſed: over the chimney is a portrait 
of Prince George of Denmark, on horſe- back, by 

Dahl; with a view of ſhipping, by Vandeveld. 
You next enter- the Queen's preſence-chamber, 
where Queen Catherine is repreſented, attended by 
Religion, Prudence, Fortitude, and- other virtues : 
ſhe is under a curtain ſpread by Time, and ſup- 
ported by Zephyrs, while Fame ſounds the happi- 
neſs of Britain ; below, Juſtice is driving away 
Envy, Sedition, and other evil genii. The room 
is hung with tapeſtry, containing the hiſtory of 
the beheading of St. Paul, and the perſecution of 
the primitive Chriſtians; and adorned with the 
pictures of Judith and Holofernes, by Guido Reni; 
a Magdalen, by Sir Peter Lely ; and a Prometheus, 
by young Palma, 3 
n 
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On entering the Queen's audience chamber, you 
ſee the cieling painted with Britannia in the perſon 
of Queen Catherine, in a car drawn by ſwans to 
the temple of Virtue, attended by Flora, Ceres, 

Pomona, &c. with other decorations, heightened 
with gold. The canopy is of fine Engliſh velvet, 
ſet up by Queen Anne; and the tapeſtry was 
made at Coblentz, in Germany, and preſented to 
King Henry VIII. The pictures hung up in this 
room, are, a Magdalen by moon-light, by Car- 
racci; St. Stephen ſtoned, by Rotterman; and 
Judith and Holofernes, by Guido Reni. 


On the cieling of the ball- room King Charles II. 
is repreſented giving freedom to Europe, by the 
figures of Perſeus and Andromeda; on the ſhield of 
Perſeus is inſcribed Perſeus Britannicus, and over 
the head of Andromeda is wrote Europa Liberata; 
and Mars, attended by the celeſtial deities, offers 
the olive-branch. On the coving of this chamber 
is the ſtory of Perſeus and Andromeda, the four 
Seaſons, and the ſigns of the Zodiac, the whole 
heightened with gold. The tapeſtry, which was 
made at Bruſſels, and ſet up by King Charles II. 
repreſents the four ſeaſons of the year ; and the 
room is adorned with the following pictures: the 
Roman Charity, after J intoret ; Duns Scotus, by 

„ Spagnoletto; a Madona, by Titian; Fame, by f 
Palmegiani; the Arts and Sciences, alſo by Pal- 
megiani; and Pan and Syrinx, by Stanick. 

The next room you enter is the Queen's draw- 
ing room, where on the cieling is painted the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Gods and Goddeſſes, the whole in- 
termixed with Cupids, flowers, &c. and heightened 
with gold. The room is hung with tapeſtry repre- 
ſenting the twelve months of the year, and adorned 
with the pictures of Lot and his daughters, after 
Angelo; Lady Digby, wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
by Vandyke; a ſleeping Venus, by Pouſfin; a 

| family 


W. 
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family in the characters of Mark Anthony and 
Cleopatra, by De Bray; a Spaniſh family, after 
Titian; and a flower piece, by Varelſt. 

In the Queen's bed-chamber, the bed of ſtate 1s 
rich flowered velvet, made in Spitalfields, by order 
of Queen Anne; and the tapeſtry, which repreſents 
the barveſt-ſcaſon, was allo made at London, by 
Poyntz. The cicling is painted with the ſtory of 
Diana and Endymion, and the room is adorned with 
the pictures of the Holy Family, by Raphael; 
Herod's cruelty, by Guilio Romano; and Judith 
and Holoternes, by Guido. 

The next is the room of Beauties, ſo named 
from the portraits of the moſt celebrated beauties 
in the reign of King Charles II. they are fourteen 
in number, viz. Lady Oſſory, the Ducheſs of So- 
merſet, the Ducheſs of Cleveland, Lady Gramont, 
the Counteſs of Northumberland, the Ducheſs of 
Richmond, Lady Birons, Mrs. Middleton, Lady 

Denham, and wy ſiſter, Lady Rocheſter, Lady Sun- 
derland, Mrs. Dawſon, and Mrs. Knott. Theſe 
are all original paintings, drawn, to ae perfection 
by Sir Peter Lely. 

In the Queen's a e e 0 are the following 

rtraits: Queen Henrietta Maria, wife to King 
Charles I. Queen Mary, when a child, and Queen 
Catharine; theſe three are all done by Vandyke : 
the Ducheſs of Yor k, mother to en Mary and 
Queen Anne, by Sir Peter Lely. 

In this room is a cloſet, wherein are ſeveral 
Paintings, and in particular a portrait of the Coun- 
teſs of Deſmond, who is ſaid to have lived to within 
a fcw days of an hundred and fifty years of age; 
alſo a portrait of Eraſmus, and other learned men. 
In this cloſet 1s likewiſe the banner of France, ar- 
nually delivered on the ſecond of Auguſt by the 
Duke of Marlborough, by which he holds B en- 
heim-houſe, built at Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, 


in 
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in the reign of Queen Anne, as a national reward 


to that great general for his _ periods ae 
over the French. 5 WOT 
Vou are next conducted into Queen Elizabeth's, 
or the picture gallery, which is richly adorned with 
the 5 paintings: King James I. and his 
Queen, whole lengths, by Vanſomer; Rome in 
flames, by Giulio Romano; a Roman family, b 
Titian; the Holy family, after Raphael; Judith 
and Holofernes, by: Tintoret; a night: pi jece, by 
Skalkin; the pool of Bethſada, by Tintoret; a 


portrait of Charles VI. Emperor of Germany, by 
Sir Godfrey K neller; the wiſe men making their 
offerings to 'Chriſt by Paulo Veroneſe; two uſurers, 

an admired piece; by the famous binck mil 'of 


Antwerp; Petſeus and Adromeda, by Schiavone; 
-Aretine and Titian, by Titian; 3the' Duke of Glou- 


ceſter, a whole tength; kth Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 


Prince George of Denmark, a whole length, by 
Dahl; King Henry VIII. by Hans Holbein; — 


danelli, an Italian ſtatuary, by Correggio; the foun- | 
ders of different orders in the Romiſh church, by 


Titian and Rembrandt; a rural piece in low life, 
by Baſſano; a fowl piece, by Varelſt ; the battle 
of Spurs, near Terevaen, in France, in 1513, by 


Hans Holbein; two views of Windſor Caſtle, by 


Woſterman; and two Italian markets, by Michael | 
Angelo. In this room is alſo a curious amber 


cabinet, preſenced 14. the King of Pruſſia to * 
Caroline. 9 
There is here likewiſe Queen Caroline s china- 
cloſer, filled with a great variety of curious china, 
elegantly diſpoſed ; and the whole room is finely 
gilt and orhamented : over the chimney- are the 


pictures of Prince Arthur and his two liſters, the 


children of King Henry VII. by Holbein; and in 
this cloſet is alſo a | fine amber cabinet, preſented 
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to Queen Anne by Dr. Robinſon, Biſhop of Lon. 


don, and plenipotentiary at the congreſs of Utrecht. 


From this gallery a return is made to the 'King's 
cloſet, the cieling of which is adorned with the 
Rory of Jupiter and Leda. Among the curioſities 
in « toy room is a large frame of needle-work, ſaid 


to be wrought by Mary, Queen of Scots, while a 


priſoner in Fotheringhay caſtle ; among other fi- 
gures, ſhe herſelf is repreſented ſupplicating for 
zuſtice before the Virgin Mary, with her ſon, after- 
wards King James I. ſtanding by her; in a ſcroll 
is worked theſe words, Sapientiam amavi et exqui- 


Avi a juventute mea. This piece of work, after its 


having lain a long time in the wardrabe, was ſet 
up by order of Queen Anne. The pictures are, a 


Magdalen, by Carracci; a ſleeping Cupid, by Cor- 


reggio; contemplation, by Carracci; Titian's daugh- 
ter, by herſelf; and a German lady, by Raphael. 
I ou are next conducted into the King's dreſſing- 
room, where the cieling is painted with the ſtory 
of Jupiter and Danae, and adorned with the pic- 
tures of the birth of Jupiter, by Giulio Romano; 


and of a naked Venus afleep, by Sir Peter Lely. 


On leaving the above room, you are conducted 
into the King's bed- chamber, which is hung with 


tapeſtry repreſenting the ſtory of Hero and Leander: 


the bed of ſtate, which was ſet up in the reign of 
King Charles II. is of fine blue cloth, richly em- 


broidered with gold and filver ; and on the cieling 


that prince is repreſented in the robes of the garter, 


under a canopy ſupported by Time, Jupiter and 
Neptune, with a wreath. of laurel over his head; 
and he is attended by Europe, Aſia, Africa and 
America, pay ing their obedience to him. The paint- 


ings are King Charles II. when a boy, in armour, 
by Vandyke; and St. Paul ſtoned at Lyſtra, by 


Paulo Veroneſe. 


The cieling of the King's drawing-room, which 
is next ſeen, is finely painted with King Charles II. 
| riding 


* 
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riding in a triumphal car, drawn by the' horſes of 
the ſun, attended by Fame, Peace, and the lite - 
arts; Hercules is driving away Rebellion, Sedition, 

and Ignorance; Britannia and Neptune, properly 


attended, are paying obedience to the Monarch as 
he paſſes; and the whole is a lively repreſentation 


duction: of arts and feiences in theſe kingdoms. In 
the other parts of the eieling are painted the Labours 
of Hercules, with feſtoons of fruit and flowers, the 
whole beautifully decorated! in gold and ſtone colour. 


. Chineſe, by Sir God ey Kneller; the Marquiſs of 
Hamilton, after Vandyke, by Hanneman; ; He- 
rodias's daughter, by Carlo Dolci; a Magdalen, 
by Carlo Dolci ; and a Venetian lady; by Titian. 


the painted cieling repreſents the banquet of- the 
gods, with a variety of fiſh and fowl. ' The pictures 
hung up here ate, the portraits of his late Majeſty, 
and the late Queen Caroline, whole lengths; Her- 


cules and Omphale, Cephalus and Procris, the 
birth of Venus, and Venus and Adonis, the four 


laſt by Genario; a naval triumph of King Charles 
II. by Verrio; the marriage of St. Catharine, by 
Dawkers; nymphs and ſatyrs, by Rubens and Sny⸗ 


of till-life, by Girardo ; the taking of the bears, 


by candle- light, by Quiſtin; a Bohemian family, 
fy De Brie; divine love, by an unknown hand; 


and Lacy, a famous comedian in King Charles the 


Second's time, in three characters, by Wright. 


at noon, by the reflection of the fun. The carving 
of this chamber is very beautiful, repreſenting a 


| utmoſt — on lime-wood, by Mr. Gibbons, 


| 4 famous 
I 


I ITED. 
pan Dr Set or 


of the Reſtoration of that Monarch, and the intro- 
The pictures hung u 5 in this room are; a converted 
r 


Fou next enter the ban n drawing- room, where 


ders; hunting the wild boar, by Snyders; a picture 
by Snyders; a night piece, being a family linging Pk 


Many of the paintings in this room are beſt ſeen 


great variety of fowl, fiſh, and fruit, done to the 


15 
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a famous aner and carver in the reign. of King 


Charles II. 
In the King 8. audience-chamber, the canopy, 


which was ſet up in the reign of Charles II. is of 


green velvet, richly embroidered with gold; and on 


the cieling is repreſented the eſtabliſhment of the. 
church of England at the Reſtoration, in the cha- 


racters of England, Scotland, and Ireland, attended 
by Faith, Hope, Charity, and the cardinal virtues; 


Riligion triumphs over Superſtition and Hypocrify, | 


who are driven by Cupids from before the face of 
the church; all which are repreſented. in their proper 


attitudes, and. highly finiſhed. The pictures hung 
up in this room are, qur Saviour before Pilate, by 


Michael Angelo; the Apoſtles at our Saviour's 


tomb, by Scavoni; Peter, James, and John, by 


Michael Ne vs and the Ducheſs of Richmond, 
by Vandyke. 


The King's preſence-chamber 1s hung with 
tapeſtry, containing the hiſtory of Queen Athaliah; 


and the cieling 1s finely adorned with painting; 
Mercury is repreſented with an original portrait of 
King Charles II. which he ſhews to the four quarters 


of the world, introduced by Neptune; Fame de- 


claring the glory of that Prince, and Time driving 


away Rebellion, Sedition, and their companions. 
Over the canopy is Juſtice in ſtone colour, ſhewing 
the arms of Britain to Thames, and the river 
nymphs, with the ſtar of Venus, and this label, 
Sydus Carolynum; at the lower end of the chamber 
is Venus in a marine car, drawn by tritons and ſea- 


nymphs. The portraits hung up are, Henry Duke 


of Glouceſter, brother to King Charles II. and his 
governeſs the Counteſs of 5 both by Van- 


dyke; and father Paul, by Tintoret. 

"The King's guard- chamber, which you next 
enter, 1s a ſpacious and noble room, in which 1s a 
large maga-1ne af arms, conhiſting of ſome 8 

| Q 
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of pikes, piſtols, guns, coats of mail, fwords; hal- 
berts, bayonets, and drums, diſpoſed in a moſt 
curious manner in colonades, pillars, circles, ſhields, 
and other devices, by Mr. Harris, late maſter-gun- 
ner of this caſtle ; the perſon who invented this 


beautiful arrangement of arms, and placed thoſe in - 


the great armoury in the Tower of London. The 
cieling is finely painted in water- colours: in one 
circle 1 is Mars and Minerva, and in the other Peace 


and Plenty. In the dome is alſo a repreſentation of 


Mars, and over the chimney-piece is a picture of 
Charles XI. King of Sweden, on horſeback, as W 
as the life, by Wyck. 

At an Inſtallation, the Kni ghts of che Gatter Sh? 


here in great ſtate in the abſemceck the Sovereign. 


You next enter St. George's-chamber, which is 
articularly ſet apart to the honour of the moſt il- 
fenen Order of the Garter, and is, perhaps, one 


of the nobleſt rooms in Europe, both with regard 
to the building and the painting, which is here per- 
formed in the moſt grand taſte. In a large oval in 
the centre of the cieling King Charles II. is repre-' 
ſented in the habit of the order, attended by Eng- 


land, Scotland, and Ireland; Religion and Plenty 
hold the crown of theſe kingdoms over his head; 


Mars and Mercury, with the emblems of war and 


peace, ſtand on each ſide. In the ſame oval, Regal 


Government is repreſented upheld by Religi 3 


Eternity, with Juſtice attended by Fortitude, Tem- 
rance, and Prudence, beating down Rebellion 
and F action. Towards the throne is repreſented in 


an octagon, St. George s croſs encircled with the 


Garter, within a ſtar or glory ſupported by Cupids, 
with the motto, 


Hon! SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSB. 
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And beſides other embelliſhments relating to the 


Order, the Muſes are repreſented i in full 
concert. 


On the back of the ſtate or Bovereign' 8 throne, i is 
a large drapery, on which is painted St. George en- 
countering the dragon, as large as the life, and on 
the Ber border of the drapery is inſcribed, 
 -  VENIENDO RESTITUIT. REM, 
in Alen to King William III. who is painted in 


the habit of the Order, fitting under a royal canopy, 


by Sir Godfrey Kneller. To the throne is an aſcent 
by five ſteps of fine marble, to which the non 
has added five more, which are done with ſuch per- 
fection as to deceive the fight, and induce the ſpec: 
tator to think them equally TERS 

This noble room is an hundred and eight feet i in 
length, and the whole north ſide is taken up with 
the triumph of Edward the Black Prince, after the 
manner of the Romans. At the upper part of the 
hall is Edward III. that Prince's father, the con- 
queror of France and Scotland, and the founder of 


the Order of the Garter, ſeated on a throne, re- 


ceiving the Kings of France and Scotland priſoners; ; 
the Black Prince is ſeated in the middle of the pro- 
ceſſion, crowned with laurel, and carried by ſlaves, 
preceded by captives, and attended by the emblems 


| 5 Victory, Liberty, and other iſignia of the 


ons, with the banners of France and Scotland 
played. The painter has given a looſe to his 


9 by cloſin 18 the proceſſion with the fiction of 


the Counteſs of Saliſpury, in the perſon of a fine 
lady, making garlands for the Prince, and the re- 
preſentation of the Merry Wives of Windſor. 5 

At the lower end of the hall is a noble muſic 


gallery, ſupported by ſlaves larger than the life, in 


proper attitudes, ſaid to repreſent a father and his 
three ſons, taken priſoners by the Black Prince in 
kis wars abroad. Over this gallery on the lower 


compartment 


compartment of the cieling, is the collar of the 


Order of the Garter fully diſplayed. The painting 


of this room was done by Verrio, and is highly 


finiſhed and heightened with gold. 
You are next conducted to St. George's or the 


King's chapel, Which is no lefs royally adorned. 
On the cieling is finely repreſented our Lord's 


aſcenſion ; and the altar piece is adorned with a 


noble painting of the laſt ſupper. The north ſide 


of the chapel is ornamented with the repreſentation 


of our Saviour's raiſing Lazarus from the dead, his 
- curing the ſick of the palſy, and other miracles, 
beautifully painted by Verrio; and in a group of 


ſpectators the painter has introduced his own effigy, 


with thoſe of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. Cooper, 
who aſſiſted him in theſe paintings. The eaft end 
of this chapel is taken up with the cloſets belonging 


to his Majeſty and the Royal family. The canopy, 


curtains, and furniture, are of crimſon velvet, fringed 
with gold; and the carved work of this chapel, 


which is well worthy the attention of the curious, is 


done by that famous artiſt Gibbons, in lime- tree, 


- repreſenting a great variety of pelicans, doves, 


— 


palms, and other alluſions to ſcripture hiſtory, with 
the Star and Garter, and other ornaments finiſhed 
to great perfection. „ 

From St. George's chapel you are conducted to 
the Queen's guard- chamber, the firſt room you 
entered; fore: 
at preſent ſnewn to the public, the others being only 

opened when the court reſides at Windſor. They 
conſiſt of many beautiful chambers, adorned with 
the paintings of the greateſt nuaſters. 


is is the laſt of the ſtate apartments 


In paſſing from hence the ſtranger uſually looks 
into the inner or horn court, ſo called from a pair 
of ſtag*s horns of a very extraordinary ſize, taken in 
the foreſt and ſet up in that court, which is painted 


in bronze and ſtone- colour. On one ſide is repre- 


ſented 
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ſented a Roman battle, and on the oppoſite ſide a 
ſea fight, with the images of Jupiter, Neptune, 
Mercury, and Pallas; and in the gallery is a repre- 
ſentation of King David playing before the ark. _ 
From this court a flight of ſtone ſteps lead to the 
King's guard- chamber; and in the cavity under theſe 
ſteps, and fronting this court, is a figure of Her- 
cules alſo in ſtone colours. On a dome over the 
ſteps is painted the battle of the gods; and on the 
fides of the ſtair-caſe is a repreſentation of the four 
ages of the world, and two battles of the Greeks and 
Romans in eco. „7 
St. George's Chapel. Among the buildings of this 
noble palace we have mentioned the chapel of St. 
George, ſituated in the middle of the lower court. 
This ancient ſtructure, which is now in the pureſt 
ſtyle of Gothic architecture, was firſt erected by 
King Edward III. in the year 1337, ſoon after the 
foundation of the college, for the honour of the 
Order of the Garter, and dedicated to St. George, 
the patron of England; but, however noble the firſt 
deſign might be, King Edward IV. not finding it 
entirely completed, enlarged the ſtructure, and de- 
ſigned the preſent building, together with the houſes 
of the Dean and Canons, ſituated on the north and 
weſt ſides of the chapel ; the work was afterwards 
carried on by Henry VII. who finiſhed the body of 
the chapel; and Sir Reginald Bray, Knight of the 
Garter, and the favourite of that King, aſſiſted in 
ornamenting the chapel and completing the roof. 
' The architecture of the inſide has always been 
. eſteemed, for its#neatneſs and great beauty, and in 
particular the ſtone roof is reckoned an excellent 
piece of workmanſhip. It is an elipſis ſupported 
by N pillars, whoſe ribs and groins ſuſtain the 
Whole cieling, every part of which has ſome different 
device well finiſned, as the arms of Edward the 
Confeſſor, Edward III. Henry VI. Edward IV. 
. Henry VII. 
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Henry VII. and Henry VIII. alſo the arms of Eng- 
land and France quarterly, the croſs of St. George, 
the roſe, portcullis, lion rampant, unicorn, &c. 
In a chapel in the ſouth aiſle is repreſented, in an- 
cient painting, the hiſtory of John the Baptiſt; 

and in the ſame aiſle are painted, on large pannels 


of oak, neatly carved, and decorated with the 


ſeveral devices peculiar to each Prince, the portraits 
at full length of Prince Edward, ſon to Henry the 
Sixth; Edward IV. Edward V. and Henry VII. 
In the north aile is a chapel dedicated to St. Stephen, 
wherein the hiſtory of that ſaint 1s painted on the 
pannels, and well preſerved. In the firſt of theſe 
pannels, St. Stephen is repreſented preaching to the 

people; in the ſecond he is before Herod's tribunal, 
in the third-he is ſtoning; and in the fourth he is 
repreſented dead. At the eaſt end of this aile is the 
chapter-houſe of the college, in which is a portrait 
at full length, by a maſterly hand, of the victorious 
Edward III. in his robes of ſtare, holding in his 
right hand a ſword, and bearing the crowns of 
France and Scotland, in token of the many victories 
he gained over thoſe nations. On one ſide of this 
painting is kept the ſword of that great and warlike 
Prince. 

But what appears moſt worthy of notice is the 
choir. On each ſide are the ſtalls of the Sovereign 
and Knights Companions of the moſt noble Order of 
the Garter, with the helmet, mantling, creſt, and 
word, of each Knight ſet up over his ſtall on a 


canopy of antient carving curiouſly wrought, and 
over the canopy is affixed the banner or arms of 


each Knight properly blazoned on- ſilk, and on the 
back of the ſtalls are the titles of the Knights, with 
their arms neatly engraved and blazoned on copper. 
The Sovereign's ſtall is on the right hand of the 
entrance into the choir,' is covered with purple 
velyet and cloth of gold, and has a canopy and 
A complete 
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complete furniture of the ſame valuable materials; 
his banner is likewiſe of velvet, and his mantling of 
cloth of gold. The Prince's ſtall is on the left, and 
has no diſtinction from thoſe of the teſt of the 
Knights Companions, the whole ſociety, according 
to the ſtatutes of the inſtitution being companions 
and colleagues, equal in honour and power, 

The altar-piece was, ſoon after the Reſtoration, 
adorned with cloth of gold and purple damaſk by 
King Charles II. but, on removing the wainſcot of 
one of the chapels in 1707, a fine painting of the 
Lord's ſupper was found, which, being approved 
of by Sir James Thornhill, Verrio, and other emi- 
nent maſters, wes repaired, ind placed on the altar 

jece. 

g Near the altar is the Queer? s gallery, for the ac- 
commodation of the ladies at an inſtallation. 

In a vault under the marble pavement of this 
choir, are interred the bodies of Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour, his Queen, King Charles I. and a 
daughter of the late Queen Anne. In the ſouth 
alle, near the door of the choir, is buried Henry VI. 
and the arch near which he was interred, was ſump- 
tuouſly decorated, by Henry VIII. with the royal 
enſigns and other devices, but 1 are now much 
defaced by time. 

In this chapel is alſo the monument f Edward 
Earl of Lincoln, Lord High Admiral of England, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, erected by his 
Lady, who is alſo interred with him. The monu- 
ment is of alabaſter, with pillars of porphyry. 

Another, within a neat ſcreen of brafs-work, 
erected to the memory of Charles Somerſet, Earl of 
Worceſter, and Knight of the Garter, who died in 
1526, and his lady, daughter to William Earl of 

Huntingdon. 

A ſtately monument of white marble erected to 
the memory of Henry Somerlet, Duke of — 

an 
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and Knight of the Garter, who died in 1699. There 
are here alſo the tombs of Sir George Manners, Lord 
Roos; that of the Lord Haſtings, Chamberlain to 
Edward IV. and ſeveral others. 

Before we conclude our account of this ancient 
chapel, it will be proper to obſerve, that King 
James II. made uſe of it for the ſervice of popery, 
and maſs being publicly performed there it has ever 
ſince been neglected and ſuffered to run to ruin; and 
being no appendage to the collegiate church, waits 
the royal favour to retrieve it from the diſgrace of 
its preſent ſituation. 5 

With reſpect to the royal foundations in this 
caſtle, they are, The moſt noble Order of the 
Garter, which conſiſts of the Sovereign and twenty- 
five Knights Companions: The Royal College of 
St. George, which conſiſts of a Dean, twelve Ca- 
nons, ſeven Minor Canons, eleven Clerks, an Or- 
ganiſt, a Verger, and two Sacriſts: and The Alms 
Knights, who are eighteen in number, viz. thirteen 


of the royal foundation, and five of the foundation 


of Sir Peter le Maire, in the reign of King James J. 
Of the Knights of the Garter. Windſor caſtle 


being the ſcat of this moſt illuſtrious order, it may 


be expected that we ſhould here give ſome account 
of it. The Order of the Garter was inſtituted by 
Edward III. in the year 1349, for the improvement 
of military honour, and the reward of virtue. It is 
alſo called the order of St. George, the patron of 
England, under whoſe banner the Engliſh always 
went out to war, and St, George's crols was made 
the enſign of the order, The garter was at the ſame 
time appointed to be worn by the Knights on the 
left leg, as a principal mark of diſtinction, not from 
any regard to a lady's garter, but as a tye or band 
of aſſociation in honour and military virtue, to bind 
the Knights Companions ſtrictly to himſelf and to 


each other, in friendſhip and true agreement, and 
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as an enſign or badge of unity and combination, 
to promote the honour of God, and the glory and 
intereſt of their prince and ſovereign.” At that 
time King Edward' being engaged in proſecuting, 
by arms, his right to the crown of France, cauſed 
the French motto, Hon soIT Qui MAL Y PENSE, 
to be wrought in gold letters round the garter, de- 
claring thereby the equity of his intenſion, and at 
the fame time retorting ſhame and defiance upon 
him who ſhould dare to think ill of the juſt enter- 
He in which he had engaged, for. the ſupport of 
is right to that crown. | | 
The inſtallation of a knight of this moſt noble 
order conſiſts of many ceremonies eſtabliſhed by 
the royal founder, and the ſucceeding ſovereigns of 
the order, the care of which is committed to Garter 
king at arms, a principal officer of the order, ap- 
Pointed to ſupport and maintain the dignity of this 
noble order of knighthood, 
Onthe day appointed for the inſtallation, the knights 
commiſſioners appointed by the ſovereign to inſtall 
the knights ele&t, meet in the morning, in the great 
chamber, in the dean of Windſor's houſe, dreſſed 
in the full habit of the order, where the officers of 
the order alſo attend in their habits; but the 
knights ęlect come thither in their under habits 
only, with their caps and feathers in their hands. 
From hence the knights walk two and two in 
proceſſion to St. George's chapel, 3 by the 
oor knights, prebendaries, heralds, purſuivants, 
and other officers of the order, in their ſeveral ha- 
bits; being arrived there, the knights elect reſt 
themſelves in chairs behind the altar, and are re- 
ſpectively introduced into the chapter-houſe, where 
the knights commiſſioners (Garter and other officers 
attending) inveſt them with the ſurcoat or upper 
habit of the order, while the regiſter reads the fol- 
lowing admonition; 1 | 
; * Take 
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« Take this robe of crimſon to the increaſe of 
your honour, and in token or ſign of the moſt 
noble order you have received, wherewith you be- 
ing defended, may be bold, not only ſtrong to 
fight, but alſo to offer yourſelf to ſhed your blood 
for Chriſt's faith, and the liberties of the church, 
and the juſt and neceſſary defence of them that 
are oppreſſed and needy.“ 3 

Then garter preſents the crimſon velvet girdle to the 
commiſſioners, Who buckle it on, and alſo girds on 
the hanger and ſword. | 

The proceſſion of each knight elect ſeperately is 
afterwards made into the choir, attended by the 


lords commiſſioners and other companions of the 


order, and preceded by the poor knights, preben- 
daries, &c. as before, Garter in the middle, carry- 
ing, on a crimſon velvet cuſhion, the mantle, hood, 
arter, collar, and George, having the regiſter on 
fis right-hand, who carries the New Teſtament, 
and the oath fairly written on parchment, and the 
black rod on his left. On entering the choir, after 
reverence made to the altar, and the ſovereign's 
ſtall, the knights are conducted to their ſeveral 
ſtalls, under their reſpective banners, and other en- 
ſigns of honour. The knights elect then take the 
oath, and are completely dreſſed, inveſted with 
the mantle of the order, and the great collar of 
St, George, which is done with great ſtate and ſo- 

„„ | | | 
After the inſtallation, the knights make their ſo- 
lemn offerings at the altar, and prayers being end- 
ed, the grand proceſſion of the knights is made 
from the choir in their full habits of the order, 
with their caps frequently adorned with diamonds, 
and plumes of feathers on their heads, round the 
body of the church, and paſſing out at the ſouth 
door, the proceſſion is continued in great ſtate 
through che courts of the caſtle into St. "—_ 
| 3 
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hall, preceded by his majeſty's muſic, in the fol- 
lowing order; the poor knights of Windſor; the 
choir of Windſor ; the choir of St. George's cha- 
pel ; the canons or prebendaries of s indſor; the 
heralds and purſuiyants at arms; the dean of Wind- 
for, regiſter of the order, with Garter king at arms 
on his right hand, and on his left the black rod of 
the order ; the Knights companions according to 
their ſtalls, their trains ſupported by the choriſters 
of St. George's chapel, 

The Knights having for ſome time reſted in the 
royal apartments, a ſumptuous banquet is prepared, 
if the Sovereign be preſent, in St, George's hall, 
and, in his abſence, in the great guard- chamber 
next adjoining ; and the knights are introduced and 
dine with great ſtate in the habits of the order, 
the muſic attending. Before dinner is ended, 
Garter King at Arms proclaims the ſty le and 
dignity of each knight, after which the company 
retire, and the evening is cloſed with a ball for the 
ladies in the royal lodgings. 

Windſor Great Park and Foreſt. As we have al- 
ready deſcribed the town of Windſor, the little 
park, and caſtle, and given ſome account of the 
order of the knights of the garter, we are naturally 
led to mention the great park, which lies on the 
ſouth ſide of the town, and opens by a noble road 
in a direct line to the top of a delightful hill at 
near three miles diſtance. This road leads through 
a double plantation of trees on each ſide, to the 
ranger's or keeper's lodge. The late Duke of 
Cumberland greatly improved the natural beautics 
of the park, and by large plantations of trees, ex- 
tenſive lawns, new roads, canals, and rivers, has 
rendered this villaand habitation worthy of a prince. 
| Thegreat park is fourteen miles in circumference, 
and is well ſtocked with deer and other game 
many foreign beaſts and birds were here alſo . 


by 
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by his Royal Highneſs. The he erected building 
on Shrub's-hill, adorned Beneath with the profp cc 
of the moſt beautiful verdure, and a young plan- 
tation of trees, is very elegant, and affords the moſt 
delightful rural ſcene: the Hoble piece of water be- 
low, produced at a great expence from a {mall 
ſtream, is now rendered capable of carrying barges 
and boats of pleaſure. Over this 'river, which ter- 
minates in a grotto, and a large caſcade, the late 
Duke of Cumberland erected 4 bridge, on a noble 
and bold plan, conſiſting of one ſingle arch one hun- 
dred and fixty-five feet wide. 

But his attention was not. confined to the patk 
Abne, but in like manner extended to the adjoining 
foreſt, which is of great extent, which was appro- 
priated to hunting and the reſidence of the royal 
game by William the Conqueror, who eſtabliſhed 
many laws and regulations for the preſervation of 
the deer, that are ſtill obſerved. In this extenſive 
tract of land are Per pleaſant towns and villages, 
of which Wokingham, ſituated near the centre of 
the foreſt, is the principal; and though the foll is 
generally barren and uncultivated, yet it is fineh 
_ diverſified with hills and vales, woods and lawns, 
and interſperſed with pleaſant villas. Theſe rural 
ſcenes are finely painted by Mr. Pope, who refided 
here when he wrote his Windſor Foreſt, and was 
himſelf a native of the place, being born at Binfield. 


„Here waving groves and he d icenes diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; | 
There interſpers'd ; in lawns and op'ning glades, 
Thick trees ariſe then ſhun each others ſhades. 
Here 1n full light the ruſſet plains excend, 

There wrapt in clouds the blueith hills aſcend ; 

Ev*n the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 

And, midſt the deſert, fruitful fields ariſe, 

That, crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the ſable waſte adorn,” 
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From Windſor the toad ſhoots off into ſeveral 
branches, that to the right keeps cloſe along the 
ſide of the Thames, to Maidenhead, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which is the Pariſh of Bray, an ancient 
place of ſuch conſiderable note formerly, as to have 
given name to the whole hundred. This is ſup- 
poſed by Camden, to have been the reſidence of the 
Bibroci, before the invaſion of Julius Cæſar, to 


whom they ſubmitted, after he had croſſed the 


Thames a little below this place. Scarce any vil- 
lage in England is ſo publicly known by name as 
this, on account of its hoted Vicar, who gave riſe 
to the celebrated ſong, he having been twice a 
Papiſt, and twice a Proteſtant, in the reigns of 
Henry VIIT. Edward VI. Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, and being taxed as a turn- coat, declared 
he always kept to his principle, which was, To 
live and die Vicar of Bray.” | 

Maidenhead is twenty-ſix miles from London, 
and was anciently called Southea/Figton, and is ſaid 
to have taken its name from a head of one of the 
eleven thouſand Virgins, who are reported to have 
been martyred with their leader, St. Urſula, 
though in the reign of Edward III. it was incor- 
porated by the name of the Fraternity, or Guild 
of the Brothers and Siſters of Maidenhitbe, and af- 
ter the reformation, by that of Wardens and Bur- 
geſſes. The town is governed by a High Stew- 
ard, Mayor, Steward, and ten Aldermen, out of 


which they annually ele& two Bridge-maſters, to 


look after the bridge, which is built of timber, 
and for the repair of which, the town has three 
trees annually allowed them out of Windſor Foreſt. 
The town is now pretty conſiderable, tho? it did 
not begin to flouriſh till after the building of the 
bridge, which made it a great thoroughfare for tra- 
vellers from London to the weſt country, who before 
uſed to ferry at Bobham's End, about two miles 
north of the town. ' he barge pier of the bridge 


divides Buckinghamſhire and Berkſhire. 
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There was a conſiderable Roman fort at Lau- 
rence Waltham, not far from Maidenhead, which 
ſtood in a field now called Weycock, or High- 
Rood, where Roman coins have been hs ae 
ploughed up. 


A little higher up than Maidenhead, on the 


edge of the county, oppolite to Great Marlow, is 


Biſham, which formerly was the eſtate of the 
Knights Templers, and afterwards of the family 


of the Montacutes, who. built a monaſtery here; 


then of the ancient family of the Hobbys, whereof 


Sir William Hobby and Sir Edward Hobby are 
recorded in our hiſtories; the latter, as having 


been employed by Queen Elizabeth in the moſt 


foreign important negociations, as a learned man 
and a great antiquarian. The monuments of this 
family are in the little church of Biſham, and well 
worth ſeeing. The ſeat of the family is in Dorſer- 
ſhire ; but when any of them die, they are gene- 


rally brought hither for interment. 
Near Biſham are three mills, called the Temple 


Mills, or the Braſs Mills, for making Biſnam Ab- 


bey battery work, as they term it, which conſiſt 
of braſs kettles, pots, pans, &c.. Theſe works 


were carried on with- great ſucceſs till the year. 
1720, when they were made a bubble of, which has 


proved greatly diſadvantageous to It. 
Beſides theſe mills there are two others of an 
extraordinary kind, one for making of thimbles, 


the other for preſſing of oil from rape and flax 


ſeed, both which turned to very good account for 
the proprietors. 
Adjoining Biſham, is 
Hurley, an ancient ſeat of the late Lord Love- 
lace, created a Baron by King Charles J. The 
male branches of this line being extinct, the eſtate 
came by a daughter and heireſs, to Sir Henry 
Johnſon, of Blackwall, who was originally'a ſhip- 
1 Wright, 
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wright, or maſter builder, at the great ras and 
dock there. 


From Maidenhead, the road turning to the left, 
leads to 

Reading, ſituated thirty-nine miles from London. 
This is a very handſome and populous town, and 
carries on a great trade. It derives its name from 
the Britiſn word Reding, ſignifying Fern, which 
grew in great plenty hereabout. This town is ſitu- 
ated on the river Kennet, a ſmall diſtance from 
the Thames, ſo that the largeſt barges may come 
up to the town Aale and load and unload at the 
wharfs. 

This town was formerly acted for its 5 

manufacture, in which trade (Camden ſays) it ex- 
celled all other towns in the county, as well as 
for the neatneſs of its ſtreets, fine buildings, and 
riches, and we read of one Thomas Cole, who lived 
in the reign of Edward I. who was ſtiled, by way of 
eminence, the rich Clothier of Reading, and tar 
Mr. Kenrick, a merchant of London, and ſon of 
a Clothier of Newbury, left ſeven thouſand five 
hundred pounds to encourage the cloathing trade 
here, and Archbiſhop Laud, who was a deſcendant 
from a family of Clothiers in this town, founded 
and liberally endowed an hoſpital here. A large 
manufacture of ſail-cloth was ſet up in this 2 
by the late Sir Owen Buckingham, Lord Mayor 
of London, but he dying, and his ſon being un- 
happily killed in a duel, that manufacture died alſo 
ſoon after. 

The cloathing trade here has in a great meaſure 
been laid aſide, for that of malt and meal, of which 
two articles they ſend great quantities to London, 
in their large, barges, which bring back coals, ſalt, 

rocery wares, oils, tobacco, and other goods, of 
which they have a great conſumption. 


Ther: 


There are three churches in this town, St. 
Mary's, St. Laurence's, and St. Giles's, built of 
flint and ſquare ſtones in the Quincunx faſhion, 
with high towers of the ſame. The town is govern- 
ed by a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, and as many 
Burgeſſes, with other officers. It is noted for the 
birth of the Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, and King 
Charles the Firſt created Sir Jacob Actley Lord 
Aſtley of Reading, and his late Majeſty, King 
George I. gave this title afterwards to the late 
Earl of Cadogan, who built a fine large houſe at 
Caverſham, in Oxfordſhire, about two miles in 
from Reading, 
There was anciently a caſtle here, to which it is 
ſaid the Danes retreated after they had been routed 
by the Saxon King Ethel wolf, at Inglefield, in this 


neighbourhood; but in 872 they quitted it ta the 


Saxons, who plundered and deſtroyed the town, 
which they repeated in the year 1006, the caftle, 
(according to Leland) is ſuppoſed to have ſtood at 
the weſt end of Caſtle- ſtreet, and that ſome part of 
the abbey was built out of the ruins of it. 
Reading Abbey was a mitred parliamentary abbey, 
and one of the moſt conſiderable in England, both 
for the magnificence of _ buildin gs, and the rich- 
neſs of its endowments. -_ Henry the Firſt be- 
gan to lay its foundation in the year 1121, having 
pulled down a ſmall deſerted nunnery, by ſome 
faid to have been founded by Elfrida, mother in 
law of King Edward, called the Martyr, in expia- 


tion of the murder of that King at Corte © altle. 


The new monaſtery was complered in four years ; 


but the church was either nor conſecrated till the 


reign of Henry the Second, or elſe that ceremony 
was, for the ſecond time, performed in the year 
1163 or 1164, by Archbiſhop Becket, the King 
and many of the nobility being preſent. It was 
dedicated to the honour of the Holy N r 
0 eſſe 
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Blefled Virgin Mary and St. John the Evangeliſt, 
Bron Willis, from divers good authorities and rea- 
ſons, to theſe adds St. James, making its tutelers 
ſtand in the following order, the Holy Trinity, 
the Bleſſed - Virgin Mary, St. James and St. John 
the Evangeliſt. It was, however, commonly called 
the Abbey of St. Mary, at Reading, probably from 
the extraordinary veneration paid in thoſe days to 
the Holy Virgin, which exceeded that ſhewn to 
the name of Chriſt. It was endowed for two hun- 
dred monks, of the Benedictine order, although at 
the inquiſition, 30 Edward III. there were only 
one hundred. | 

In this Abbey was buried the body of King 
Henry I. its founder : but his heart, eyes, tongue, 
brains, and bowels, according Dr. Ducavrel, in his 
Anglo Norman Antiquities, were depoſited under 
a handſome monument, before the altar, in the an- 
cient priory church of Notre Dame du Pres, other- 
wiſe the Bonnes Nouvelles, at Rouen, founded in 
the year 1060, and deſtroyed during the ſiege of 
Rouen, in 1595. Da 
Here was likewiſe interred Adeliza, his ſecond 
Queen, according to ſome writers, his daughter 
Maud, the Empreſs, mother to King Henry II. 
though others, with more probability, fix the place 
of her ſepulchre at Bec, in Normandy. Over her 
tomb here, it is ſaid, were the following verſes : 


Ortu magna, viro major, ſed maxima partu, 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, Sponſa, parens. 


In this place was alſo buried, at the feet of hig 
great grandfather, William eldeſt ſon of King Hen- 
ry II. likewiſe Conſtance, daughter of Edmund 
de Langley, Duke of York; Anne, Counteſs of 
Warwick; a ſon and daughter of Richard Earl of 
Cornwall, and a great number of other perſons 70 

N ran 
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rank and diſtinction. King Henry I. had a tomb, 
on which was his effigy, as appears from a record 
quoted by Tanner; = probably there were many 
other magnificent monuments, which were demo- 
liſhed or removed, when the monaſtery was con- 
ve ted into a royal manſion, but it is not likely 
that the bones of the perſons buried were diſturbed 
and thrown out, as aſſerted by Sandford, neither 
was the abbey turned into a ſtable, for Camden 
ſays, The monaſtery wherein King Henry the Firſt 
was interred, was converted into a royal ſeat, ad- 
joining to which ſtands a fair ſtable, ſtored with 
noble horſes of the King's.“ 

The abbey church ſeems to have been a ſpacious 
fabrick, built in the form of a croſs; ; ſome of its 
walls were lately remaining; they were of rough 
flint, and were formerly caſed with {quare ſtones 3 ; 
but of this they have been ſtripped. There is 
likewiſe to be ſeen, the remainder of our Lady's 
Chapel and the refectory; this laſt is, eighty- four 
feet long and forty-eight broad, and is, according 
to Wilks, the room in which was held the parlia- 
ment before mentioned. The cloyſters have long 
been totally demoliſhed. About eight years ago a 


very conſiderable quantity of the abbey ruins, ſome 


of the pieces as much as two teams of horſes could 
draw, compoſed of gravel and flints, cemented to- 


gether with what the bricklayers now call grout, a 


fluid mortar, conſiſting moſtly of lime, was re- 
moved for General Conway's uſe, to build a bridge 


in the road betwixt Wargrave and Henley, adjoin- 
ing to his park. 


We cannot leave Reading without taking notice 


of a natural curioſity, at Catſgrove-hill, near this 
town, where is a ſtratum of oyſters, five or ſix inches 
thick, through the hill. For a farther account of 
which, we refer the reader to the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. 
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To the ſouth of Reading, is the town of 

Oa king bam, about thirty-two miles from Lon- 
don, the direct road to which, we left at Egham 
in Surry. It is a pretty large and well frequented 
town. The chief manufacture carried on in this place 
is for cloth and ſilk ſtockings. It contains ſeveral 
ſtreets, a free-ſchool, an hoſpital, and a market- 
houſe, which ſtands in the centre of the town. The 
corporation conſiſts of an Alderman, Recorder, and 


and capital —— and it has three fairs every 
year. 


Not far diſtant from here, is 

Sunning, which, though now but a little ville; 
was formerly a place of great note, it having been, 
according to Leland, and other. hiſtorians,” the ſee 
of eight biſhops, who had this county and Wilt- 
ſhire for their dioceſe, till it was tranſlated to Sher- 
borne, and afterwards to Saliſbury. It ſtands upon 
a riſing ground, with a pleaſant vale below it, and 
before the Conqueſt the Biſhops had a Palace and 
Park here. 

To the left of Reading, at the amine 6k. ſeven⸗ 
teen miles, is the town of 

Newbury, 1. e. the Neu Borough, ſo called from 


its having riſen from the ruins of the Roman Spi 


and part of it is now called Spinbam Land. ler 
was formerly a great manufactory for the cloath- 

ing trade, and in the reign of Henry VIII. here 
flouriſned John Winſchomb, commonly called Jack 
of Newbury, one of the greateſt Clothiers that 
ever was in England; he kept conſtantly one hun- 
dred looms at work in his own houſe; and at the 


battle of Floddenfield, againſt the Scots, he be- 


haved gallantly at the head of an hundred of his own 
men, all armed and clothed at his own expence, 
he alſo built the weſt part of the church, and the 
whole tower of it. The late Lord Bolingbrook 
married 
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married the heireſs of Sir Henry Winſchomb, a 
deſcendant of this celebrated clothier. 


Mr. Kenrick, who was the ſon of a Clothier of 
this town, and afterwards a merchant in London, 
left four thouſand pounds to this town, as well as 
ſeven thouſand five hundred pounds to Reading, to 
encourage the woollen manufacture. | 

This town ſtill employs a number of hands to 
make ſhalloons and druggets, and is ſo conſiderable 
as to be equal, if not ſuperior, to any ſingle manu- 
facture bs, ſtuff in the kingdom. It is reported 
that the reformation began in this town, as Dr. 
Twiſſe intimates, by calling his hearers the rt 
fruits of the Goſpel ;, and it is certain, that ſome 
perſons were burnt here for their religion in the 
reign of Henry VIII. agd in the bloody reign of 
Queen Mary. ER ES os 
This town was made a corporation by Queen 
Elizabeth, and is governed by a Mayor, High 
Steward, Aldermen, and other officers. In the 
town hall is a fine hiſtorical picture of the ſurren- 
der of Calais, painted by Mr. Pine, for which he 
obtained the firſt premium of a hundred guineas, 
from the ſociety for Encouragement of Arts, which 
was purchaſed by the corporation of Newbury in 
the year 1762. | 

The late Earl of Craven built a very ſtately pile 
of buildings for his own dwelling, at Hampſtead- 
Marſhal, near Newbury, which was burnt down 
by a ſudden fire ſome years ago. It is ſaid that 
this nobleman built this magnificent palace at a 
time when he had hopes . marrying Madame 
Royale, as ſhe was then called, viz, the Queen of 
Bohemia, ſiſter to King Charles I. who was then a 
widow, and lived under the ſhadow of the Engliſh 
court, but the Earl being fruſtrated in that view, 
never compleated the building. It has fince been 


rebuilt 
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rebuilt by his preſent lordſhip, though not in ſo 
magnificent a manner as at firſt, TRE 

Dunnington Caſtle, ſtands on an eminence, a 
a mile from Newbury, half a mile from Spinham 
Lands, and a ſmall diſtance from the little village 
of Dunnington; it is north of all theſe places, and 
not far from the rivulet of Lambourne. 

By a manuſcript in the Cotton Library, it ap- 
pears, that in the time of Edward the Second, it 
belonged to Walter Abberbury, . ſon and heir of 
Thomas Abberbury, who gave the King a conſidera- 
tion for it; and towards the latter part of the reign of 
King Richard II, Sir Richard Atterbury, or Ab- 
berbury, who was a favourite. of that King, ob- 
tained a licence to rebuild it; from him it deſcend- 
ed to his ſon Richard, of whom, according. to Urry, 
it way purchaſed by that Prince of Engliſh Poets, 
Geoffry, Chaucer. _ | 

Hither, about the year 1397, in the ſeventieth 
year of his age, that Bard retired in order to taſte 
the ſweets of contemplation and rural quiet, having 
ſpent the greateſt part of his life in the hurry of 
buſineſs, and intrigues of a court; during which 
time he had experienced the mutability of fortune. 
Here he ſpent the laſt two or three years of his life 
in a felicity he had not before known; but on the 
death of the King, going to court, to ſolicit the con- 
tzuation of ſome grants, he ſickened, and died 1 in 
London, in the year 1400. 

Biſhop Gibſan, in his edition of Casi ſays, 
8 1 was an oak ſtanding till within theſe few 
years, commonly called Chaucer's Oak, under which 
he is faid to have p:nned many of his poems ;* 
and Mr. Urry, relating the above circumſtance adds, 
Mr. Evelyn gives the following account of this 
tree; and ſays, there were three of them planted 
by Chaucer ; the King's oak, the Queen's oak, and 

Chaucer $ 


Chaucer's oak. - The firſt of theſe traditions is, in 
all likelihood, a miſtake, as moſt, if not all of Chau- 
cer's poems, were written before he retired to this 
place; but the latter (namely, that he ſtudied un- 
der an oak of his own planting at Dunnington) is 
an abſolute impaſſibility, ſeeing that he was not in 

ſſeſſion of this eſtate above three years.“ 

His ſon, Thomas Chaucer, who had been chief 
butler to King Richard the Second, and ſeveral _ 
times. Ambaſſador to France, ſucceeded. to the caſtle; 
with his daughter Alice, it went to her third huſ- 
band, William de la Pole, firſt Earl; and after- 
wards Duke of Suffolk, who reſided chiefly here, 
and at Ewelm. This Lord, abuſing the power he 
had over that weak prince, Henry the Sixth, en- 
raged the Commons ſo much, that they procured 
| his baniſhment z and the partizans of the Duke of 
York, dreading his return, ſeized him in Dover 
road, whilſt on his paſſage, and cut off his head 
on the ſide of a cock-boat. His body was buried 
at the Chartreu Seat at Hull. At his deceaſe the 
caſtle came to his ſon John, and fram him deſcend- 
ed to Edmund de la Pole, Duke' of Suffolk, the 
laſt of that name, who engaging in treaſonable prac- 
tices againſt Henry the Seventh, was executed, and 
his eſtates conſequently eſcheated to the crown; 
where Dunnington remained, at leaſt, till the thirty- 
ſixth of Henry VIII. as appears by an act of par- 
lament then paſſed, whereby that King was au- 
thorized to erect his caſtle of Dunnington, with 
three other places therein named, into as many. ho- 
nours, and to annex to them ſuch lands as he ſhould 
think proper. 

It afterwards came into the poſſeſſion of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, - probably by the grant 
of Henry VIII. and was entire in Camden's time, 
who thus deſcribes it:“ A ſmall but very neat 

| | 1 caſtle, 
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caſtle, ſeated on the brow of a woody hill, having 
a fine proſect, and windows on all fides, very light- 
ſome. T9 21 Sod ny IN Hon ART 

In the reign of King James I. it belonged to a 
family of the name of Packer; and in the time of 
the Civil wars, was owned by. Mr. John Packer, 
when it was fortified as a garriſon for the King, 
and the government entruſted to Colonel Boys, be- 
ing a poſt of great importance, commanding the 
high road leading from the weſt to London, and 
that from Oxford to Newbury. 


During theſe troubles it was twice beſieged: 


once on the 31ſt of July 1644, by Lieutenant- 


General Middleton, who was repulſed with the loſ 
of one Colonel, eight Captains, one Serjeant-Major, 
and many inferior officers and ſoldiers : and again 
on the 27th of September in the ſame year, by 
Colonel Horton, who raiſing a battery againſt it, 
at the foot of a hill near Newbury, fired upward: 
of a thouſand ſhots, by which he demoliſhed 
three of the towers, and a part of the wall. Dur: 
ing this attack, the governor, in a ſally, beat the 
enemy out of their trenches, and killed a Lieute- 
nant-colonel and the chief engineer, with many 
private men. At length, after a ſiege of thirteen 
days, the place was reheved by the King, who, at 
Newbury, rewarded the governor with the honour 
of Knighthood. 
After the ſecond battle of Newbury, the King 
' retired towards Oxford in the night, left his heavy 
baggage, ammunition and artillery here, The 
place was ſummoned by the parliamentary gene- 
rals, who threatened, that if it was not ſurrender- 
ed, they would not leave one ſtone upon another. 
To this Sir John Boys returned no other anſwer 
than, That he was not bound to repair it; but, 
however, would, by God's help, keep the ground 
| afterwards.” 
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afterwards. This was the favourable moment for 
totally ruining the King's affairs; but the Earl of 
Mancheſter and Sir William Waller, ſuffered it 
to eſcape; either on account of a diſagreement 
between them, or for ſome other reaſon, nothing 
farther was done; and the King, a few days after- 
wards, came unexpectedly, at the head of a body 
of horſe, and eſcorted his artillery and baggage to 
Oxford. 

After the civil war was over, Mr. Packer pulled 
down the ruinous parts of the building, and with 
the materials erected the houſe. ſtanding under it, 
now in the occupation of Mark Baſket, Eſq. The 
caſtle at preſent belongs to Dr. Hartley, who mar- 
ried the heireſs of the name of Packer. 

The walls of this caſtle nearly fronted: the fon 
Cardinal points of the compaſs ; ; having the north 
and ſouth ſides perpendicular on its eaſt end. Theſe 
ſides were — parallel. Its weſt end ter- 
minated in a ſemi- octagon, inſcribed in the half 
of a long oval. It was defended by four round 
towers, two on the angles, formed by the concur- 
rence of the north and ſouth ſides. with the eaſt end: 
and two others placed on the angles, formed by the 
junction of the ſame fides, with the ſemi-poligon. 

The length of the eaſt end, including the towers, 
was eighty-five feet, and the extent, from eaſt to 
welt,” 3 the thickneſs of the walls, one 
hundred and tweaty feet. 
Near the north-weſt tower was a well; and in 
the ſouth-eaſt angle a ſquare building, whoſe ſides 
meaſured twenty-tour feet; two of theſe ſides were 
formed by the exterior wall, and incloſed the 
tower. 

The entrance was at the eaſt end, through a 
ſtone gate-houſe, having a paſſage forty feet long; 
at the end of which is remaining the place for the 

portcullis, 


— — — — — — — 
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rtcullis. ' It is flanked by two round towers; 
that on the ſouth-ſide has à ſtair-caſe. This 
gate is now ſtanding. In it is held the ma- 


nor court. On its weſt ſide a ſmall drinking 


room has lately been added m7 the ok 
tor. 

Round about, and almoſt occupying the whole 
eminence, are the modern works thrown up for 
the defence of the caſtle. Theſe explain and juſti- 
fy the ſpeech of Sir John Boys, which otherwiſe, 
conſidering its ſtate at that time, een OE Dean 
mere rodomontade. 

Their ſhape is chat of an W engen; che 
greateſt angle fronting the ſouth, on which was a 


very capacious baſtion. There was another, but 


{maller, on the north-weſt angle; and on the north | 


_ eaſt. fide was defended by a demi-baſtion, placed 


on is ſouthern extremity. From the gorge of the 
great fouthern baſtion, to; the ſalient angle of the 


'demi-baſtion; ran a double, and from thence to the 
morth-caſt angle of the pentagon a $rople rampart. 


Ihe road paſſed through theſe Works cloſe to the 


gate of the cattle. | 8 60 


From Newbury the ind paſſes on to 
Hungerferd, formerly called Ingleford. It is fi- 
tuated in a mooriſh place, on the river Kennet, and 


1s a great thoroughtare to Bath and Briſtol, and is 
noted tor the plenty of trout and cray-fiſh that 1s 


caught in this river. This town, though ſo ſmall, 


gave name and title to the ancient family of the 
Hungerfords, who poſſeſſed a vaſt eſtate hereabouts 
and in the neighbouring counties. This family 


was firſt raiſcd by W. alter Hungerford, who was 
choſen the ſirſt Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 


in the ;1fſt, of Edward III. The attachment of 


this family to the Houſe of Lancaſter, occaſioned 
their eſtates to be twice forfeited, "The 7 
| Lorc 
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Lord Haſtings, to whom this eſtate fell by a 
daughter of the Hungerfords, was beheaded in the 
reign of Richard III. and that prince granted it 
to John Howard, the firſt Duke of Norfolk, who 
falling with his maſter in the battle of Boſworth- 
field, King Henry VII. reſtored it, with its ho- 
nours to a younger branch of the Hungerfords, 
who had joined him; and ſhared in the glory of that 
victory, but one of his deſcendants ſuffered death 
for treaſon, the gift. of Henry the Eighth, and 
was the third of the family who died for that 
crime. In the reign of Queen Mary, this 
tamily were reſtored to their eſtates and titles 
again, 

This town is governed by a Conſtable, who is 
choſen annually, and for the time being is Lord of 
the Manor. The inhabitants have the liberty of 
the Royal fiſhing in a certain part of the river, 


which was granted to them by John of Gaunt, who 


alſo gave them a horn, holding about a quart, 
which has an inſcription on it, which confirms this 
grant, 5 


Another road parts off from Newbury, « to the 
town of 


. Lambourn, or Langbourn, which takes its name 


from the little river which riſes by it, and falls into 


the Kennet, near Thatcham. Here are two places 
of this name, divided into Upper and Lower Lam- 
bourn, of which the latter is biggeſt, and has been 
a market-town ever ſince the reign of King Henry 
III. The river which riſes here is remarkable for 
its being high in ſummer and low in winter, the 


inhabitants ſay, the ſooner it goes off, the more 


_ plentiful the ſeaſon is like to be. The following 


jour lines are taken from Dubartas sdeſcription of 1 It, 
tranſlated by Silveſter : 
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All Summer bur while all u m ſiſters FEY 
Then of thy waters, thouſands daily drink, 
But when the reſt are full unto the top, 

All Winter long, thou doſt not ſhew a drop. 


Near Wantage, is the vale of White-borſe, which 
we have mentioned before; and in a neighbouring 
par ariſh, the inhabitants have a cuſtom to go to this 

hite-horſe annually, at Midſummer, and weed it, 
in order to keep it in ſhape and colour, which done, 
they ſpend the remainder. of the day in feaſt- 
ing, and merriment. This is called 2 the 
1 

Weſtward of this vale and of the road from 
Lambourn to Farringdon, is 

-» Aſabury, where is a ſeat of Lord Craven, the 

es of which it is built, called Sarden ftone, 
aye been dug out of a Daniſh camp, near this 
place, and on the brow of a hill, eaſt of Aſhbury, 
and within a mile of Wantage, is another camp, 
which is, by Mr. Camden, ſuppoſed to be Ro- 
2 as it is of a quadrangular form, with ſin ngle 
wor 

- Wantage, whiehis ſixty miles from London, and 
from which its Hundred takes its name, is a pretty 
neat town, which deſerves mentioning, for having 
been formerly a royal villa, the birth-place of King 
2 The little river which runs by it is g:called 
Och. 

North-eaſt of ane „ 

Aßbingdon, the road to which paſſes through part of 
Oxfordihire, and enters the county at Culham-bridge, 
near this town, It is ſituated fifty-ſix miles from 
the metropolis. - This town is very ancient, and 
was formerly called Shovcham., and was ated. in 
the time of the Britons, for the converſion of ſeveral 


Pagans 
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Pagans to Chriſtianity, and was then the ſeat of the 
King, and afterwards in the Saxon age, it was fa- 
mous for ſeveral Synods. This town took its name 
from its abbey, one of the moſt famous in Eng- 
land: it was founded about the year 675, by Heane 
nephew to Ciſſa, father to King Ina. The Daniſh 
inundation in the time of King Alfred, drove the 
monks away, but in the time of King Eldred, in 
the year 955, they returned again, together with 
Ethelwold, their Abbot, Biſhop of Wincheſter. In 
the year 1084, after the Norman Conqueſt it was in 
fo flouriſhing a condition as to be able to receive 
William the firſt at Eaſter, when he left his youngeſt. 
fon, Henry, to be educated here, under Robert 
Doyly, a great benefactor to this place. This ab- 
bey was deſtroyed at the general diſſolution of the 
monaſteries. 1 85 e ee 03 OM 
To make the town ſome amends for the loſs of 
its abbey, the great road which uſed to be through 
Wallingford, was turned through this place in the 
year 1416, by the erecting of Culham and Burford 
Bridges, an act of parliament being promoted for 
that purpoſe by Mr. Barbour, a merchant of this 
town, who gave a thouſand marks to the finiſhi 
of the ſaid bridges and the cauſeways betwixt them, 
employing the beſt artiſts he could get, at one penny 
a day wages, which was reckoned an extraordinary 
price in thoſe days, when wheat was ſold at twelve- 
pence a quarter. 
Abington is a well built market-town, where the 
aſſizes and ſeſſions, and other public meetings of 
the county are ſometimes held. Here formerly was 
a fine croſs erected, in the reign of Henry VI. 
which, together with a market-houſe juſt by it, 
were deftroyed in the civil wars, bur the loſs of this 
has been ſomewhat ſupplied by a new market- 
houſe of moſt curious aſhly workmanſhip, wing 
uilt 
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built on lofty pillars, and fuppaſed to (prpaſs any | 
other in the kingdom. | 
This town conſiſts of ſeveral well. pid ſtreets, 
which centre in a ſpacious area, where a conſider- 
able market is held for corn, barley, &c. great 
quantities of malt are made here, which they ſend 
in barges to London. It is governed by a Mayor, 
two Bailiffs and nine Aldermen, and ſends one 
Member to Parliament. Here is a good free-ichool, 
and alſo a charity-ſchool founded in the year 1563 
by John Royle, Eſq. 

 Warring ford, forty-ſix miles from London, i in the 
road to Wantage, is ſituated on the borders of Ox- 
fordſhire, on the river Thames, over which it has 
a ſtone bridge. Its name is ſuppoſed to have been 
derived from the Britiſh Guall hen, 1. e. the Old 
Fort. It was formerly the metropolis of the Atre- 
barii, and a place of great note in the time of the 
Romans, Saxons, and Danes. It was a borough in 
the time of Edward the Confeſſor, who is ſaid to have 
built a caſtle here, the ſeat of one Wi god, the Lord 
of Wallingford, who yielded i it to William the Con- 

ueror, and entertained him in it. Brian, the ſecond 
huſbandof Maud, a grand-daughter of Wigod's, held 
out a ſiege of this caſtle againſt King Stephen, till a 

ace was concluded here between Stephen and 
Henry II. It was repaired by Richard Earl of 
Cornwall, King of the Romans, who kept his 
wedding here, at which he entertained the King, 
Queen, and nobility ; but at another feaſt here, 
after his dedication of the monaſtery of Hales in 
Glouceſterſhire, he declared in the preſence of their 
Majeſties, and a numerous company, “ that he wiſh- 
ed all his great expences in the caſtle of Walling- 
ford had been as wiſely employed as the ten thou- 
ſand marks expended on that monaſte 

This town is governed by a Mayor, Burgeſſes, 
&c. and ſends two Members to Parliament. It is 

large 
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large and well built, has a 
town-hall, where the aſſizes have been imes 
held, and a quarter ſeſſions of the borough al- 
ways. It has ſtill two churches ſtanding, one of 
which was very much damaged in the civil wars, 
when two others here were altogether deſtroyed. 
Richard of Wallingford, Abbot of St. Alban's, 
is ſaid to have been born here. He was a famous 
mathematician, and the inventor of a clock that 
ſnewed not only the courſe of the ſun, moon and 
fixed ſtars, but the ebbing and flowing of the ſea. 
From Abingdon, the road runs directly weſt to 
Farringdon, which is ſeventy-one miles from 


London. It is ſituated extremely pleaſant, on 


an eminence, near the river Ouſe. Here was for- 

merly a caſtle built by Robert Earl of Glouceſter, 

which was taken by King Stephen, at his uſurpa- 

tion in the year 1202, He founded a priory of 
Ciſtertian monks, ſubject to the Abbey of Beaulieu : 

both this and the caſtle are now entirely deſtroyed, 

nor are there the ſmalleſt relics remaining of their 

former grandeur. The church is a large handſome 

ſtructure ; the town is neat and clean, has a good 
weekly market, and is governed by a bailiff. 
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its riyers are, „the 1 Tl ames, the 1 
Charvel, of whi ich the two tan Fun, into the fir 
the Evenlade and Windruſh.”” It's hills wefe well 


ſhaded with woods till the 5 wars, in which 
they were ſo deſtroyed, that few places haye any to 


ſhew, which renders part of the country. bleak and 
unpleaſant, which might be remedied, as it is ſtrong 
enough for any kind ef trees, and might therefore 
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be ornamented with fine plantations, which would 
yield conſiderable. profit in a country where firing 
is ſo ſcarce, there being but little wood, and the 
coals brought from Glouceſter are ſold at twenty- 
five ſhillings a ton. 

There are ſeveral roads which lead to Oxford, 


one called the Uxbridge, and which enters this 


county at Stoken- church, where, from the top of 


a hill the eye commands a beautiful and extenſive 
proſpett. Another road paſſes thro? Maidenhead and 
enters Oxfordſhire at Henley, which is ſaid to be 
the moſt ancient town of the whole county ; its name 
is derived from the Britiſh word Hen, which ſigni- 


fies Old, and Ley, a Place. It 1 js 355 oy) 1 to. [> 


moſt eaten firuated on the f th rf 
Thames, thirty: de miles from 7 has 3 2 
conſiderable tes for corn and malt and the 1 
habitants, Who are "wgftly mea] men, Xi ſters an 10 
barge men, get. 4 decent living” b y 8 ar 
and timber to London. Here 15 J 1 75 
which is ſaid to have been antiently o tone, 
here it js.2 good free grattipiar-ſchc Fable "and e 1 
Josch by King 1 as allo another, called t 55 
Blue: coat 1 ſchoel by tlie Lady Elizabeth Pridth, 
reaching  eloathing; , and, W ſeveral poor Chit. 
dren out. Apprentice; ; here is Ito an 'alms-houſe, 
but ſo meanly endowed, that though there are not 
above ſix or ſeven pertons * it, their allowance i is 
but ſixpence a weck. ale 
Minh this town, Dr. Plot is is of 0 pikion, the An- 
calites were ſituated, "A people Who revolted to 


me 


Cæſar; and 1 it is probable that Henly was the chief 


town, if it is ſo ancient as it is thought to be. 

| Dorcheſter, forty-nine miles and a Ralf from Lon- 
don, ſeems to have been a place of great antiquity, 
and known to the Romans, by the coins found 
bereabouts. It derives is name from the Britiſh 
Deur, i. e. Water, and Ceſter, a City, and was once 
the 


ing corn 
ridge, 


1 — . 


7 


which ap 
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the ſeat of Birinus, a Biſhop. of Seca Saxony 
in the year 614 ; it retained the honour of an epiſ- 
copal ſee, till in the reign of William the Con- 
queror, it was tranſlated to , Lincoln. Here was 


rmerly an Abbey of, regular Canons founded by 
Alexander Biſhop of Lincoln, Part of which was 


bought by a rich perſon of this place at the diſſolution; 


and given to augment. the pariſh church, and here 


formerly were fiye ſtately: pariſh, churches, t 


at preſent it is only a ſma | and almoſt deſerted; 4 


lage. The inhabitants here have a vulgar tradi- 
tion, that no ſnakes will live in this pariſh, and 
the oldeſt men ſay, they never {ſaw any venomous 
creatures in this diſtrict, and that they Ty ON 


their fathers ſay the ſame. 


EFaſtward of Dorcheſter, is the town 3 N 
Watlington, about forty-ſix miles from London; 
ars to be of no ſmall words wh its 
name, which imports an old Britiſh city. 

A little farther; 6 nge 6 0 


Brigbtwell 5 1 ſeveral Raman antiquities — 


been 5475 up; for e account of which; 
0 


2 refer the reader to Plot's Hiſtory of Qxforg: 
Ih . F 

8965 Dorcheſter, we paſs through ee 
2 ſmall neat village, th the houſes of which, have been 


wan erde rebuile. cf. er within, theſe few years, 


with proper diſtances between PAR and ſtanding. 
in a dire line on each fide of the road; from hence 
we come to 


Oxford, fifty five miles from London, ſituated in 


2 fruitful and pleaſant valley, on the banks of the 
river Iſis. It is encompaſſed on the eaſt weſt and 
ſouth, with a ridge of hills, which, command a 
moſt delightful proſpe& ; the town enjoys a health- 
ful air, and is very large and populous ; but what 


principally diſtinguiſhes this city, is its noble Uni- 
verſity, fo remarkable for its antiquity, that it is 


ſald 


— 3 


wo C K FO R DBS HIA FE. 
ſaid to have been known among the Romans by the 


name of -Bethifitum. © | n 


As Oxford abounds fo greatly with public build- 
ings, each of Which is replete with a multiplicity 
of curioſities, it would ther fore exceed our bounds 
to give a a circumſtantial account of every. article, 
for which! reaſon we ſhall only mention the moſt re- 
markable and' worthy of notice, as conciſely as the 
bounds of our Io will allow; and firſt for tlie 
public buildings which belong to che Page 


tr. 


| + 


4 Rh! 9 b. Mazy' 8 Cuvncn. 


249211 


It is 8 about the middle 6f the 10700 Hi: 
of the high ſtreet, and the public ſermons” of the 
Univerſity are preached here on Sundays' and holi- 
days. This church was rebuilt in its preſent form 
in the reign of Henry VII. Here is a throne for 
the Vice-chancellor, ſeats for the Doctors, heads of 
houſes and young noblemen; benches in the area 
for the Maſters af, Arts, "and galleries for the un- 
der Graduates and Batchelors of Arts; the 1 575 
with its ſpire is a noble and beautiful fabrick, a an 
hundred and'eighty feet in height, and rich!) "a 
namented with inacles, nicl es, and ſtatues, which, 
as Dr. Plot informs us, were added by Kits, he 
firſt Biſho op of. Oxford, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
It contains ſix remarkable large bells, by which 
the proper notice is given for ſcholaſtic exerciſes, 
convocations, and congregations. On the ſouth 


ſide is a portal of more modern ſtructure, erected 


by Dr. Morgan Owen, chaplain to archbiſhop Laud, 
in the year 1637; over It is a ſtatue of the Virgin 
with an' infant Chriſt, holding a ſmall crucifix; 
which laſt circumſtance was formed into an article 
of e againſt the archbiſhop, by the 

| Preſbyterians, 
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Preſbyterians, and urged as a corroborating proof 
of his attachment to, Popery. RN 


The Rapcrirr LI RAA 


Was founded by Dr. Radcliff, the firſt ſtone was 
laid May 417,. 1737, and the Library was opened 
April 13, 1749, with great ſolemnity. Ir is ſitu- 
ated in the middle of an ample and ſuperb ſquare, 
formed by St. Mary's church, the ſchools, Erazen 


Noſe and All Souls colleges. The building ſtands 


in arcades, which circularly diſpoſed, encloſe a 
po a well executed flight of ſpiral ſteps mto the 
library itſelf. This room, which, is a complete 
pattern of elegance and majeſty,. riſes into a capa- 
cious dame, ornamented with fine compartments 
of ſtueco; the payement is of two colours, and 
made of. peculiar ſpecies of ſtone, brought from 
Hartz, foreſt in Germany. The room is encloſed 
with a circular ſeries of. arches, beautified with fei- 
toons, and ſupported with pilaſters of the Ionic 
order; behind theſe 9 are formed two circular 
galleries, above and below, where the books are 
diſpoſed in elegant cabinets; the compartments of 


che ceiling, in the upper galleries are finely ſtuc- | 


coed: over the door, at our entrance is a ſtatue, of 
the founder, by Ryſbrac; which is moſt advanta- 
geouſly viewed from the ppint oppolite to it: in 
the laſt mentioned gallery, over the entrance of one 
of the galleries, is a good buſt of Gibbes the ar- 
chitect: in a word, the finiſhing and decorations 
of the attic edifice are all in the higheſt taſte ima · 
ginable, 

The Librarian, according to the S ap- 


ſtate, 
The 


ſpacious dome in the centre, from whence we 


ee e g 


0 99117 & & 


„% 4 ww a 


The S'cnoorts © 


Form a magnificent quadrangle. The n 
front on the outſide is about an hundre- and ſeyen- 
ty-five feet in length, in the centre of 
noble tower, 'whoſe higheſt apartments\are appoint- 
ed for aſtronomical obſervations, and other philiſo? 
phical experiments, The inſide of this part muſt 
pleaſe every lover of ancient grandeur. Three ſides 
of the upper ſtory of the quadrangle are one entire 
room, called the picture galleryy This is chiefly 
furniſhed with valuable portraits of founders and 
benefactors, and of other eminent men; as alſo 
with cabinets of medals, and caſes of books. It 
was wainſcotted by the munificence of Dr. Butler, 
the late preſident of Magdalen college, and the late 
Duke of Beaufort; about the middle of it ſtands a 
noble ſtatue in braſs, of Philip Earl of Pembroke, 


deſigned by Rubens, and caſt by Hubert de Soeur, 


a Frenchman, the ſame' who did the equeſtrian ſta- 
tue of Charles I. at Charing-croſs. I his room is 
in reality a part or continuation of the Bodleian 
Library. Under it are the ſchools of the, ſeveral 
ſciences, in one of which are placed the Arundelian 
marbles; and in another that inimitable collection of 
ſtatnes, &c. lately preſented 0 IF. Univerſity by 
the Counteſs of Pomfret, &c. 

The firſt ſtone of the ſchools was laid the zoth of 
March, 1613, and the building was carried on at 
the combined expence of many benefactors, 


The Boprrrav, or Punic LIBRARY, 


Is a part or member of the laft mentioned edi- 
fice. It conſiſts, of three ſpacious and lofty rooms, 
diſpoſed in the form of a Roman H. The middle 
room was erected by Humphry Duke of Glouceſter, 
over 
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over the divinity ſchool, about the year 1440, and 
by him furniſhed with books, all which have been 
ſince loſt. The gallery on the weſt was raiſed 
at the expence of the Univerſity, under the Chan- 
cellorſhip of Archbiſhop Laud, together with the 
Convocation-houſe beneath. The virtibule, or ſirſt 
gallery, with the proſcholium under it, was built 
by Sir Thomas Bodley, who furniſhed the whole 
with a collection made with prodigious care and 
expence. He likewiſe aſſigned Br the maintenance 
of a Librarian, &c. 35; DOSY. 
Having viſited the library, we ſhould not ne- 
glect the Divinity School, which ſtands under the 
ſame roof, as I hinted before. It was begun at the 
expence of the Univerſity, in the year 1427, and 
afterwards compleated, with its ſuperſtructure by 
Duke Humphrey. Its cieling is a moſt finiſhed 
piece of maſonry, both in deſign and execution; 
and on the whole, it is probably the moſt compleat 
Gothic room in the kingdom : at the end of it is 
the Convocation-houſe, which is a ſpacious room, 
commodiouſly furniſhed, and handſomely decorat- 
ed. It was built with its ſuperſtructure, in the 
year 1639. : 


The TuraTRe. 


Oppoſite to the Divinity ſchool ſtands the front 
of the Theatre, adorned with Corinthian pillars, 
and two ſtatues of Archbiſhop Sheldon and the 
Duke of Ormond, with other decorations. At our 
entrance the mind is ſuddenly and ſtrongly ftruck 
with ideas of majeſty and grace; but this room ex- 
hibits the moſt auguſt appearance when properly 
filled, it is equally diſpoſed to contain and ſhew to 
advantage a large and folemn aſſembly. The Vice- 
chancellor with the two proctors, are ſeated in the 


centre of the ſemi-circular part; on each hand arc 
B b the 
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the young noblemen and Doctors, the Maſters of 
Arts in the area; the reſt of the Univerſity, and 
ſtrangers of both ſexes are placed in the galleries ; 
the roof is flat, and not being ſupported either 
by columns or arched work, reſts on the ſide walls, 
which are at the diſtance of eighty feet one way, 
and ſeventy the other. This roof is covered with 
allegorical paintings, done by Strater, Serjeant 
Painter to King Charles II. but the colours as well 
as the canvaſs, having been greatly injured by 
time, the work was cleaned and repaired in 1762, 
by Mr. Kettle, an ingenious Portrait Painter of 
London; at which time the whole inſide was de- 
corated with new gilding, painting and ether orna- 
ments, at the expence of one thouſand pounds, ſo 
that this is now univerſally allowed to be the moſt 
ſuperb and ſplendid room in Europe. 


Beſides the ceiling, the room is furniſhed with 


three admirable full length portraits, of Archbiſhop 
Sheldon, the Duke of Ormond above-mentioned, 
and Sir Chriſtopher Wren. Nor ſhould we forget 
to mention a good ſtatue of Charles II. on the out- 
ſide of the circular part, the edifice being ſomewhat 
in the form of a Roman D. | 

This beautiful ſtructure was erected from the 
deſign of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in the year 1669, 
at the expence of Archbiſhop Sheldon, then Chan- 
cellor, who, having beſtowed fifteen thouſand 
pounds 1n building it, endowed it with two thou- 


land pounds to purchaſe lands for its perpetual re- 


pair. | 


The AsHMOLEAN MusEUuM. 


Weſtward of the Theatre ſtands the Aſhmolean 


Muſeum, fo called from its founder, Elias Aſh- 


mole, Eiq. Windſor Herald in the reign of Charles 
II. This munificent patron of learning, in the 
year 
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year 1677, made an offer to beſtow upon the Uni- 
verſity all the rarieties he had purchaſed from the two 
Tradeſcants, ſucceſſively phy ſic- gardeners at Lam- 
beth; together with his own collection of coins, 


manuſcripts, &c. on condition that they ſhould 


build a fabric for their reception. The building 
was accordingly erected, and finiſhed in the year 
1082, under the conduct of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. 
It is inferior to no modern edifice in point of ſym- 
metry and elegance. Its front towards the ſtreet is 
about ſixty feet in length. The eaſtern portico is 
remarkably well finiſned in the Corinthian order, 
and adorned with variety of characteriſtical em- 
belliſhments. This piece of architecture is de- 
ſervedly reckoned equal to any in the Univerſity; 
though, like many others, it is ſo much crouded 
by the neigbouring buildings, that the ſpectator 
cannot command a proper view of it. 

In purſuance of his promiſe, Aſhmole preſented 
to the Univerſity a large and valuable collection of 
natural bodies, together with his coins and manu- 


ſcripts ; he alſo bequeathed at his death three gold 


chains, one of philigrain work, conſiſting of ſixty 
links, weighing twenty-two ounces, with a medal 
of the Duke of Brandenburgh ; the other acollar of 
S's, with a medal of the late King of Denmark ; the 
thirda chain of equal weight and value, witha medal 
ot the Emperor Joſeph, all which he had received as 


honorary preſents on occaſion of his book concern- 


ing the Order of the Garter, 


The muſeum has been greatly enriched ſince its 


firſt foundation, by ſeveral ample and valuable be- 
netactions. The chief natural curiolities, are a 
large collection of bodies, horns, bones, &c. of ani- 
mals, preſerved dry or in ſpirits; numerous ſpec1- 
mens of minerals and metals; ſhells, eſpecially 
thoſe of Dr. Martin Liſter, mentioned in his Hiſto- 
ry of the Animals of England, quarto, together with his 

ores, 
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ores, foſſils, &c. many of which are deſcribed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, or in the pieces 
publiſhed by that ingenious naturaliſt. 

It contains alſo a ſmall but well choſen collection 
of exotic plants, ſent from the Eaſt Indies by 
James Pound, M. B. But it has been chiefly in- 
debted to the care and munificence of its two firſt 
Keepers, Dr. Robert Plot, and Mr. Edward Lhwyd; 
the former of which gave all the natural bodies 

1entioned in his Hiſtories of the Counties of Staf- 
ford and Oxon, and the latter the large collections 
he had made in his travels through the greateſt 
part of England, Wales and Ireland. 
Amongſt the curioſities of nature muſt be reck- 
oned the large magnet given to the Muſeum by the 
Right Hon. the Counteſs of Weſtmoreland, the 
Lady of our late Chancellor. It is of an oval ſhape, 
its Petit diameter eighteen inches, its ſhorter 
twelve, and ſupports a weight of an hundred and 
torty-five pounds. It is incloſed in an elegant caſe 
of mahogany, made at his lordſhip's expence, and 
may be juſtly deemed one of the greated ornaments, 
as well as rarieties of this place. | 

Nor 1s this repoſitory deficient in a good collec- 
tion of antiquities ; ſuch as urns, ſtatues, ſacrificial 
veſſels, and utenſils ; it being poſſeſſed of moſt ot 
thoſe deſcribed in the Britannia, by Biſhop Gibſon, 
pag. 69s, 19.02, Here are alſo many Grecian, 

Roman, and Saxon coins, the gift of the founder 
and Thomas Braithwaite, Eſq. 

Amongſt the works of art, the model of a ſhip 
given by Dr. Clark, and a picture repreſenting our 
Saviour going to his crucifixion, made of feathers, 
deſerve particular notice; alſo a very ancient piece 
of St. Cuthbert, made by order of King Alfred, 
and worn, as is ſuppoſed, by that monarch. Here 

are alſo ſome other good paintings. 
Beſides 
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Beſides the room in which the curioſited are de- 
poſited, there are three ſmall libraries; the firſt 
called by the name of Aſhmole's Study, contain- 
ing his printed books and manuſcripts, chiefly re- 
lating to matters of heraldry and antiquity; in 
which alſo are the manuſcripts of Sir William Dug- 
dale, author of the Monaſticon, &c. The ſecond 
is that of Dr. Liſter, conſiſting of printed books 
in phyſic, and the beſt editions of the claſſics, in 
which alſo are preſerved the copper-plates, belong- 
ing to the Hiſtory of Shells, publiſhed by that au- 
thor, of which a new and improved edition has 
been lately printed at the expence of the Univerſity. 

The laſt is that of Anthony Wood, containing the 
valuable manuſcript collection of that learned and 
laborious antiquarian. IE. 

In the room on the firſt floor, lectures are 
read in experimental philoſophy. Underneath is 
an elaboratory for courſes of chymiſtry and ana- 
romy. 

The care and direction of the Muſeum is veſted 
in ſix viſitors, viz. the Vice Chancellor, the Dean 
of Chriſt-church, the Principal of Brazen Noſe, the 
King's Profeſſor of Phyſic, and the two Proctors 
for the time being. Theſe have the nomination of 
the head keeper, and meet annually on Trinity- 
Monday, to inſpect the ſtate of the collection, and 
to pals the accounts. Aſhmole deſigned to have 
endowed his foundation with ample revenues, and 
has in his ſtatutes expreſſed the ſums appointed for 
this purpoſe, namely, fifty pounds per ann. for the head 
keeper, fifteen pounds to the librarian, and five 
pounds for. an aſſiſtant; but this generous inten- 
tion was never put into execution; ſo that the 
profits at preſent ariſe only from the gratuities 
given by ſtrangers for the exhibition of the curioſi- 
tics, which fall greatly ſhort of the original deſign. 

On The 
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The CLartnpoN Pr1nTInNG- Hovss. 


Is almoſt contiguous to the Theatre. It is a 


magnificent ſtruEture, conſiſting of two ſtories, and 


is one hundred and fifteen feet in length. The 


| ſtreet front has a noble Doric portico, whoſe co- 


lumns equal the height of the firſt ſtory. The 
back front is adorned with three quarter columns 
of the ſame dimenſions, and a ſtatue of the Earl 
of Clarendon.” Over the top of the building are 
ſtatues of the nine Muſes. As we enter from the 
ſchools, on the right-hand, are two rooms where 


Bibles and books of Common Prayer are printed : 


Over theſe are large and elegant apartments, rented 
of the Univerſity by Meſſ. Wright and Gill of 
London. The left fide conſiſts of rooms for the 
Univerſity Preſs ; together with one well executed 
apartment, adorned with an excellent portrait of 
Queen Anne, by Kneller, appointed for the meet- 
ings of the Heads of Houſes and Delegates. 
This edifice was built A. D. 1711, by the profits 
ariſing from the ſale of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory 
of the Rebellion; the copy of which had been pre- 
ſented to the Univerſity by his ſons, the Lords Cla- 
rendon and Rocheſter. 


Macpalten ColLECE 


Was founded A. D. 1455, by William Patten, 
a native of Wainfleet, in Lincolnſhire, from whence 
he has been uſually ſtiled William of Wainfleet. 
It was erected on the ſite of St. John's Hoſpital, 
in remembrance of which a ſermon is annuall 
preached 1n -the college: on St. John's Day. Part 
of the original walls of the ſaid hofpital are ſtill to 
be ſeen on the ſouth ſide of the chapel; it is ſitu- 
ated without the eaſt gate of the city, on the bor- 
ders of the river Cherwell, A Doric portal, deco- 


rated 
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rated with the ſtatue of the founder, introduces us 
to the weſt front of the college, which is a ſtriking 
ſpecimen of the Gothic manner. The gate under 
the weſt window of the chapel demands a minute 
examination. It is adorned with five ſmall but ele- 
gant figures; that on the right * the foun- 
der; the next is of William of Wykeham, in whoſe 
college at Wincheſter the founder was ſchool-maſ- 
ter; the third is St. Mary Magdalen, to whom the 
College is dedicated; the fourth is Henry III. who 
founded the hoſpital, ſince converted into this col- 
lege ; and the laſt, St. John the Baptiſt, by whoſe 
name the ſaid hoſpital was called. 5 

On the left, are the lodgings of the preſident, 
lately much enlarged and improved. Nearly con- 
tiguous to theſe is a ſtately gate-way, the entrance 
into the college, but ſince diſuſed, formed in a 
tower, whoſe ſides are adorned with ſtatues of four 
the perſons above-mentioned. It has been obſerved 
that the ſlender arches, ſeparate and diſtinct from 
the other curve mouldings, in this and the chapel 
gateway were formerly eſteemed curious maſonry ; 
but it ſhould be remembered, that curious maſonry 
was no more common three centuries ago, than at 
preſent. It muſt however be allowed, that they re- 
lieve the work, and have an elegant effect. 
From this area we paſs into a cloiſter which ſur- 
rounds a venerable old quadrangle. On the ſouth 
are the chapel and hall, We enter the chapel on 
the right hand at entering the cloiſter. The anti- 
chapel is ſpacious, ſupported by two ſtaff moulded 
pillars, extremely light, where a new pulpit of 
elegant workmanſhip, in the Gothic ſtile, roge- 
ther with ſeats on each fide, have lately been. 
erected. In the weſt window are ſome fine remains 
of glaſs painted 1n clara obſcura. The ſubject 1s 
the Reſurrection. The deſign is after one invented 
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and executed by Schwartz, for the wife of William 
Duke of Bavaria, more than two hundred years 
fince, which was afterwards engraved by Saddler. 


The choir is ſolemn and handſomely decorated. 


The windows, each of which contain fix figures al- 


moſt as large as life, of primitive Fathers, Saints, 


Martyrs, and Apoſtles, are finely painted in the 
taſte and about the time of that juſt deſcribed. The 
windows formerly belonged to the anti-chapel, the 


two - near the altar excepted, which were lately 


done, being all removed hither, A. D. 1741. In 
the confuſion of the civil wars, the original choir 
windows were taken down and concealed ; they did 
not, however, eſcape the rage of fanaticiſm and ig- 
norance, they- were unluckily diſcovered by ſome 
of Cromwell's' troops, who ſpreading them along 
the cloiſters, jumped upon them in their jack- 
boots, with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and entirely 
deſtroyed them. The altar-piece was performed 
by Iſaac Fuller, about ninety years ago. It repre- 
ſents the Reſurrection, and I ſuſpect, never received 
the laſt finiſhing. It evidently wants grace and 
compoſition, and has too much of the Flemiſh co- 


ouring and expreſſion. Many of the figures are, 


however, finely drawn. This painting 1s elegantly 
celebrated by Mr. Addiſon, formerly a ſtudent of 
this houſe, in a Latin poem, printed in the Muſz 
Anglicanz. Under this piece 1s another admirable 
picture of our Lord bearing the Croſs, ſuppoſed 
to be the work of Guido. It was taken at Vigo, 
and being brought into England by the late Duke 
of Ormond, came into the poſſeſſion of William 
Freeman, Eſq. of Hamels in Hartfordſhire, who 
ave it the ſociety. The altar is fitted up in the 
modern ſtyle, with a well executed wainſcot, and 
columns of the Corinthian order, charged with 
other elegant embelliſnments. It is deſigned to 
wainſcot the whole choir in the ſame manner. 


Choir 
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Choir ſervice is perforined in this & apel ar 
eleven and four every ity; except that on Sunday y3 
and holidays, the morning fervice is fung At "right, 
as it is in all the choirs of the Univerſity. ' 
'The hall 1s a ſtately Gothic toom, well propor- 
tioned and handſomely finiſned. It has four whole 
length portraits, viz. of the founder, Dr. Butler, 


William Freeman, Prince' Rupert, and two half 


lengths VIZ. Biſhop Warner, and Dr. Hammond. 

Great pains have been taken to unriddle the la- 
tent meaning of the hieroglyphics which ſurround 
the cloiſter. Some affirm, that they are nothing more 


than the licentibus invention of the maſon, While 


others as warmly contend, that they contain a com- 
pleat ſyſtem of academical diſcipline. 


From this court, through a narrow paſſage o on 


the north, we are led into a beautiful opening; one 


ſide of Which i is bounded by a noble and elegant 


| edifice; in the modern taſte, conſiſting of three ſto- 
ries, three hundred feet in length. The front reſts 
on an arcade, whoſe roof is finely ſtuccocd. It is 


intended to add two other ſides; but as the preſent 


opening to the meadows and "hills on the richt, 
produces ſo charming an effect, we could almoſt 
wiſh the college would never execute their deſign. 
Through the centre of this building, 'we paſs 1 into 
the grove or paddock, which is formed into many 
delightful walks and lawns, and ſtocked with about 
thirty or forty- head of geen, 24 +: 

No college enjoys a more agreeable or cxwaive 
environ. "Beſides the grove juſt mentioned, there 
is a meadow within the college precincts, | conſiſt- 
ing of about thirteen acres, ſurrounded by a plea- 
ſant walk, (called the Water Walk.) The whole 
circuit of the walk is waſhed by branches of the 
Cherwell, and has many pretty rural proſpects. 
This walk is ſhaded with hedge and lofty trees, 


which 1 in one bun grow wild, and in the other are 
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cut and diſpoſed regularly. A beautiful opening 
has lately been made on the weſt ſide into the col- 


lege grove, by demoliſhing the old embattled walls 
on the banks of the river. 77 


UNIVERSITY CoLLEGE 


Is ſaid to have been founded by King Alfred, 
A. D. 872. Its magnificent front is extended 
upwards of two hundred and ſixty feet along the 
ſouth ſide of the high ſtreet. In it, at due di- 
ſtances, are two ſtately portals, with a tower over 
each. That on the weſt leads into the old court, 
which is a handſome Gothic quadrangle, of eleven 
hundred feet ſquare. Over the gate, at our en- 
trance on the out-ſide, is a ſtatue of Queen Anne, 
and within another of James II. Over the eaſtern 
entrance, on the out-ſide, is alſo an admirable ſta- 
tue of Queen Mary, wife of William III. On the 
ſouth ſide of the weſtern quadrangle, are the chapel 
and hall, the ſtatue of St. Cuthbert is over the gate 
of the chapel, and that of Alfred at the entrance 
of the hall. The altar window was given by Dr. 
Radcliffe, as appears by its inſcription, A. D. 1687. 
The roof of the chapel is a well wrought frame of 
Norway oak; the hall has been lately fitted up in 
a very beautiful Gothic ſtyle, at the expence of a 
great many generous contributions, and is a moſt 
complete room of the kind. It is of the age of 
the chapel. | 1 
From this court, through a narrow paſſage on 
the eaſt, we are led into another area of three ſides. 
It is opened to a garden on the ſouth. The eaſt, 
and part of the north ſide, is taken up by the lodg- 
ings of the Maſter, which are commodious and ex- 
tenſive. Ina niche over the gate on the north, is a 
ſtatue of Dr. Radcliffe. The ſides of this court are 
about eighty feet. This college is ſaid to have been 
founded by King Alfred, A. D. 872, F 

$ 
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As to the buildings, the preſent ſpacious ſplendid 
and uniform ſtructure, began to be erected in the 
year 1624, by the benefation of Charles Green- 
wood, cormbtly Fellow, and was ſoon carried on by 
Sir Simon Bennet above mentioned. Nor were 
ſucceeding patrons wanting to continue ſo noble a 
work; till it was finally compleated by Dr. John 
Radcliffe, who erected the whole eaſtern quadran- 
ole entirely at his own expence. He likewiſe ſet- 
tled on the college ſix hundred pounds per annum, 
for two travelling Fellowſhips. 

The preſent ſociety conſiſts of a Maſter, twelve 
Fellows, ſeventeen Scholars, with many other Stu- 


dents, amounting in the whole to near n. Vi- 
firor the King. | 


On. 8 Col lEOE, 


Oppoſite to Univerſity College, on the north fide 
of the High Street, ſtands Queen's College. The 
front, which is formed in the ftile of the Luxem- 
burgh palace, 1s at once magnificent and elegant. 
In the middle of it is a ſuperb cupola, the con- 
ſtruction of which is by ſome thought roo heavy for 
the reſt. he pe it is a ſtatue of the late Queen 
Caroline. 

The firſt court is one hundred and forty feet in 
length, and one hundred and thirty in breath. A 
beautiful cloiſter ſurrounds this court, except on 
the north ſide, Over the weſtern cloiſter are the 
Provoſt's lodgings, which are ſpacious and ſplendid. 
The north ſide is formed by the chapel and hall, 
and finely finiſhed in the Doric order. In the 
centre, over a portico leading to the north court, 
ſtands a handſome a e ſupported by eight lonic 
columns, | 

The chapel is one hundred feet long, and thirty 
broad, It is ornamented in the Corinthian order, 


with 
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With. a. beautiful cieling of fret- work. The win- 
dows arbfall of fine old painted glaſg, Viz. 1318; 

that oyer the altar excepted, repreſenting 0 our Lord's 

Nativity, which was executed by Mr. Price, in the 
year 174% The moſt remarkable. are two on the 
north ſide, of the laſt, Judgment, and, two on the 
fouth of the Aſcenſion, Theſe with the reſt, were 
removed hither from the old chapel, ,. There is 
an Aſcenſion in the roof by Sir Thomas Thorn-. 
hill. 5 7 

The hall ! Is fitted up in \ this: Doric decker as _s 
an admirable proportion. It is ſixty feet long, and 
thirty broad, with an arched roof off a correſpon- 
dent height. It is furniſhed with excellent por- 
traits of the founder and benefactors... Over the 
ſcreen is a handſome gallery, intended for muſic, 
and as a veſtibule. to the common room, to which 
it leads. 

The north court is! a hundred and thirty feet 
long, and ninety broad. On the welt ſtands the 
Library, which is of the Corinthian order. Under 
the eatt. fide of this edifice runs a cloyſter; its 
welt ſide is adorned with ſtatues of the founder 
and | benefactors, and other pieces of ſculpture. 
The room within is highly finiſhed. The: book- 
caſes; which are of Norway oak, are decorated with 
yell-wrought carving, and in che cieling are ſome 
admirable compartments of ſtucco. 

The whole area, on which this beautiful C an 
which is one entire piece of well executed modern 
architectute, ſtands, is an oblong ſquare, three hun- 
dred feet in length, and two hundred and twenty 
in breadth ; which, being divided by the hall and 
chapel, is formed | into . two courts juſt de- 
ſcribed. 

Robert Egglesfield, a native of Cumberland, 
and Confeſſor to Queen Philippa, founded this Col- 
lege in the year 1340, for one Provoſt and twelve 

F ellows, 
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Fellows, to be choſen from the counties of Cum- 
berland and Weſtmoreland. The benefactors have 
been very numerous. The chief of them are Ed- 
ward III. and his Queen Philippa; from whom it 
was called Queen's College; King Charles I. who 
gave ſix advowſons; Sir Joſeph Williamſon, Knt. 
and Drs. Lancaſter and Halton, formerly Pro- 


voſts ; Sir Francis mae Boa Perry Haſlt- 
inge; Ec. 


The preſent edifice was begun by Sit Joſephs 


Williamſon, Knt. abovementioned, 1672, who was 
a molt. munificent contributor ; and been continu- 
ed by the liberality of ſeveral intermediate benefac- 
tors, was at length compieated by the noble legacy 
of Mr. Mitchell of Richmond, who kikewiſe found. 


ed eight Fellowſhips and four Scholarſhips. Theſe 
Fellows and Scholars have handſome apartments 


appropriated to them in the new buildings, befides 
an annual ſtipend of fifty pounds to each of the 
former; and thirty pounds per annum to each ' of 
the laben T his foundation was firſt filled up hy elec- 


tion from other colleges . the Univerkiy 700 the 
26th of October, 1764. 

The cuſtom of ulbering i in che Boar- 's Head, wil 
a ſong on Chriſtmas-day, is, at preſent, peculiar to 
this college : but it [was formerly practiced all over 
the kingdom; and the carol here ſung on this oc- 


caſion, is literally, the ſame with.that. which was 


once univerſally uſed, ee ſome few local al- 
terations. 


The College 3 at preſent, of a Provoſt, 
fnteen Fellows, two Chaplains, eight Taberdars, ſo 


called from Jaberdum, a ſhort gown which they for- 


merly wore, ſixteen Scholars, two Clerks, and fort 

exhibitioners: to theſe we may add, the members 
of Mr. Mitchell's new foundation, juſt mentioned. 
The number of ſtudents of every fort is above an 
hundred. Viſitor. The Archbiſhop of York. 
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ALL SovuL's COLLEGE. 


Is ſituated in the High Street, weſtward of 
Queen's College. Over the gate-way are the ſta- 
tues of the founders Henry Chichely, and Henry 
the Sixth. ELIE | 

The firſt, or old court, is a decent Gothic edi- 
fice, one hundred and twenty-four feet in length, 
and ſeventy-two in breadth. The chapel on the 
north {ide is a ſtately pile. The. Ante-chapel, in 
which are ſome remarkable monuments, is ſeventy 
feet long and thirty broad. We enter the innner 
chapel, which 1s of the ſame dimenſions, by a 
grand flight of marble ſteps, through a ſcreen 
conſtructed by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The ſpa- 
cious environ of the altar conſiſts of the richeſt 
red-vein marble, Above is a fine aſſumption piece 

of the founder, by Sir James Thornhill. On the 
right and left, at our approach to the altar, are 
two inimitable urns by the ſame. hand, reſpectively 
repreſenting in their bas-reliefs, the inſtitution of 
the two Sacraments. Between the windows, on 
each ſide, are figures of ſaints in clara-obſcura, 
bigger than the life. The cieling is diſpoſed 
into compartments embelliſned with carving and 
gilding. The whole has an air of much ſplendor 
and dignity, and is viewed to the beſt advantage 
from the ſcreen, FO BO. Nin </ 

The hall, which forms one fide of an area to 
the eaſt, is an elegant madern room. It is fur- 
niſhed with portraits of the munificent founder, 
Colonel Codrington, and Sir Nathanlel Lloyd. 
At the high table is an hiſtorical piece by Sir 
James Thornhill, whoſe ſubject is the finding of 
the law.“ The figure of Joſias, rending his robe, 
is animated and expreſſive. Over the chimney- 

| | Plece, 
Kings, 22. 11. 
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piece, which is handſomely executed in dove-co- 
loured marble, is a buſt of the founder; on one 
fide is a buſt of Linacre, formerly Fellow, a famous 
phyſician in the reign of Henry VIII. and on the 
other, of John Leland, a celebrated antiquarian 
and polite ſcholar, about the ſame reign, ſuppoſed 
to have been a member of this houſe. The reſt of 
the room is adorned with an admirable ſeries of buſts 

from the antique, . 
The adjoining Buttery is worthy our obſerva- 
tion; it is a well-proportioned room, of an oval 
form, having an arched roof of ſtone, ornament- 
ed with curious workmanſhip. It was built with 

the hall. = 

The ſecond court is a magnificent Gothic qua- 
drangle, an hundred and ſeventy-two feet in length, 
and an hundred and fifty-five in breath. On the 
ſouth are the chapel and hall; on the weſt a cloiſ- 
ter, with a grand portico z on the north a library; 
and on the eaſt, two ſuperb Gothic towers, in the 

centre of which are a ſeries of fine apartments. 
The Library forms the whole north ſide of this 
court. It is two hundred feet in length, thirty 
in breadth, and forty in height; and finiſhed in 
the moſt ſplendid and elegant manner, Its out- 
ſide, in correſpondence to the reſt of the court, is 
Gothic. The room itſelf is furniſhed with two no- 
ble arrangements of book-caſes, one above the 
other, ſupported by Doric and Ionic pilaſters. The 
upper claſs is formed in a ſuperb gallery, which 
ſurrounds three ſides. About the middle of the 
room, on the north ſide, is a receſs equal to the 
breadth of the whole room; and in its area is placed 
the ſtatue of Colonel Codrington, the founder of 
the Library. The cieling, and ſpaces between the 
windows, are ormented with the richeſt ſtucco, by 
Mr. Roberts. Over the gallery, a ſeries of Bronzes 
is interchangeably diſpoſed, conſiſting of vaſes, 
and 
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and the buſts of many eminent nr, formerly Fel- 
lows of this houſe. ' 105 

Before we quit this court, the Comition Room 
deſerves our notice; which is a grand apartment, 
being a cube of twenty-ſix feet, and lighted by a 
large Venetian window. It is ſituated des des the 
two towers above mentioned. 

The Warden's lodgings, which gene W High 
Street, are commodious and handſome, being for- 
merly the dwelling-houſe of Dr. Clarke, formerly 
Fellow, and given by him for the uſe of the War- 
dens of this houſe ſucceſſively. 

This College was founded by Henry Chichely, a 
native of Higham Ferrers in Northamptonſhire, 
and one of Wykeham's original Fellows of New- 
College; and, through a courſe of preferments, at 
length Archbiſhop of Canterbury; for one Warden, 
forty Fellows, two Chaplains, three Clerks, and ſix 
Choriſters, A. D. 1437. It is ſtiled in the charter, 
% The College of the Souls of all the Faithful de- 
parted, 897.5 For the more liberal endowment of 
this ſociety, the founder procured of Henry the VIth. 

a grant of the revenues of many of the diſſolved 
alien priories. He expended, beſide purchaſe-mo- 
ney for the ſite, &c. the ſum of four thouſand 
five hundred and fourty-five pounds fifteen ſhillings 
and five pence, in the buildings of this College ; 
namely, the preſent old Court, and the original re- 


fectory, which, with a cloyſter ſince removed, en- 


cloſed part of the area of the new quadrangle. At 
his deceaſe he bequeathed it -one hundred and thir- 
ty-four pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence, and 
one hundred marks. 
The principal benefactors are Colonel Chriſto- 
her Codrington, Governor of the Leeward Iſlands, 
tormerly F ellow, who, beſides a valuable collec- 
tion of books, granted by will fix thouſand pounds 
for building the Library, and added four thouſand 
pounds 
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pounds for urchaſing books; Dr. George Clarke, 


25 late Duke of Wharton: Doddington Greville, 


Lieutenant Colonel Stewart, and Sir Nathaniel 
Lloyd. Of the combined munificence of all, or 
moſt of theſe, the ſecond court, one deſcribed, is 
an illuſtrious monument. 


We muſt not omit a remarkable ceremony which a 


is annually celebrated in this College; the folemn 
commemoration of the difcoyery of a mallard of an 
extraordinary ſize, in a drain, or ſewer, at the time 
of digging for the foundation of the walls. 
That learned Antiquarian, the Reverend Mr. 
Pointer, Rector of Slapton in Northampronfhire, 
had inſinuated, that this mallard was, in fact, a 
Gooſe. A ſuggeſtion not leſs falſe than inju- 
rious; and which has been clearly confuted 
from the authentic account which Thomas 65 
Walſingham has given of every circumſtance re- 
lating to the original detection of this wonderful 
bird, in a manuſcript {aid to be repoſited in the 


| Bodleian Library. Whatever the real truth of this 


controyerſy may. be, it is well known that every 
year, on the 14th day of January, an entertainment 
is provided in the evening, and an excellent old 
ballad, adapted to ancient muſic, is ſung in re- 
membrance of the mallard. This is called the 
Mallard Night. 7, 

This College conſiſts of one Warden, forty Fel- 


lows, two Chaplains, three Clerks, ind ſix Choriſ- 


ters. No independent ſtudents are admitted. Yr 
ſitor. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 4 


| Brazrn-Nos: Cour 


Conſtitutes the weſt ſide of the Radcliffe-quare, 
It has two courts. The firſt, which is the original 
one, conſiſts of the old lodgings of the Princip al 
and chambers of the Fellows and Students, wad 
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the Refectory, which is elegantly fitted up, and 
adorned with portraits. Over its portico are two 
antique buſts ; the one of Alfred, who built Little 
_ Univerſity Hall, or King's Hall, on the fite of 
which the preſent College is partly founded ; and 
the other of John Erigena, a Scotchman, who firſt 
read lectures in the ſaid hall, in the year 882. Over 
the door, leading up to the Common Room, which 
was originally the chapel, is the following inſcrip- 
tion, A“. xti 1509, et Reg. Hen. 8 pris. 


Nomine divino Lyncoln præſul, quoque Sutton, 
* Hanc poſuere petram Regis ad imperiunmn. 


i. e. In the name of God, the Biſnop of Lincoln 


« and Sutton, laid this ſtone, at the command of 
« the King.“ In the centre of this court is a ſtatue 
of Cain and Abel. 

We enter the ſecond court through a paſſage on 


the left hand of the gate of the firſt, It is planned 


in a good taſte, 'and was probably the work of Sir 


Chriſtopher Wren. The cloiſter on the eaſt ſide, 


ſupports the Library, On the ſouth ſtands the 
Chapel, which 1s at once neat and ſplendid. The 
8 which being a frame of wood, is an admira- 
ble imitation of Gothic ſtone-work, and the altar, 
with its decorations, particularly demand our at- 
tention. It was finiſhed in the year 1667, as was 
the whole court, An elegant houſe, connected 
with the college, and fronting the High Street, has 


been lately fitted up at a conſiderable expence, for 


the Principal. 


This college was founded in the year 15cg, oy 


Richard Smith, Biſhop of Lincoln, and Richar 
Sutton, of Preſbury in Cheſhire, Knight, for the 
maintenance of one Principal, and fifteen Fellows. 
To this number ſucceeeding benefactions have added 
five Fellows, thirty-two ſcholars and four exhibi- 

Es tionerst 
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tioners. The late Principal, Dr. Shippen, was like- 
wiſe a memorable benefactor to this houſe, by pro- 
curing it ſeveral advowſons. A 
With regard to the very ſingular name of this 
College, it appears, that the Founders erected their 
houſe on the ſite of two ancient hoſtels, or halls ; 
Little Univerfity Hall, mentioned above, and Bra- 
zen Noſe Hall. The latter of theſe acquired its 
name from ſome ſtudents removed to it from a ſe- 
minary, in the temporary Univerſity of Stamford, 
ſo denominated on account of an iron ring, fix- 
ed in a noſe of braſs, and ſerving as a knocker to 
he a h 285 

The preſent members of this houſe, are one prin- 
cipal, twenty Fellows, thirty-two Scholars, and four 
Exhibitioners: together with about forty or fifty 
* beſides. Viſitor. The Biſhop of Lon- 
coln. 17 


HerTFORD COLLEGE 


Stands oppoſite to the grand gate of the ſchools, 
It conſiſts of one irregular court, which has been 
lately beautified from a fund raiſed for that purpoſe 
by the late Principal, Part of this court conſiſts of 
a ſmall quantity of modern buildings, viz, the 
ſouth-eaſt angle, and the chapel erected about thirty 
years ſince ; in the ſtyle of which the whole College 
is to be rebuilt. | 5 

This Houſe was formerly called Hartford, or 
Hart Hall; founded by Walter Stapleton, Biſhop 
of Exeter, in the year 1312, and belonged to Exe- 
ter College. Having received a Charter of Incor- 
poration from Dr. Richard Newton, a late learned 
and public - ſpirited Principal, who has alſo conſign- 
ed an eſtate towards its endowment, this antient 
hoſtel was converted into a college, September 8, 
1740. The foundation conſiſts of a — four 

= enior 
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ſenior Fellows or Tutors, and junior Fellows or 
aſſiſtants, beſides a certain number of Students or 
Scholars. There are at preſent about thirty mem. 
rob Viſitor; The Chancellor of the Univer- 
| 7 


New Corr. 


| Dedicated to. St. Mary Winton, is ſituated eaſt- 
ward of the ſchools, | and is ſeparated from Queen's 
College, by a narrow lane on the ſouth. 

The firſt court is about a hundred and lixty-eight 
feet in length, and a hundred and twenty: nine in 
breadth, In the centre is a ſtatue of Minerva, 
given by Sir Henry Parker, of Honington 1 in War- 
Wickſhire. The north fide, which conſiſts. of the 
Chapel and' Hall, is a noble ſpecimen of Gothic 

maenificence. The two upper ſtories of the eaſt 
ſide form the Library. On the weſt are the lodg- 
ings of the Warden, which are commodious and 
ample, adorned with many valuable portraits, 
The third ſtory of this court was added to the 
founder's original building in the year 1674. | 

We enter the chapel at the north-weſt. angle, 
© This chapel exceeds all in the Univerſity. The 
Ab -Chapel, which i is ſupported by tour pillars of 
fine proportion, runs at right angles to the choir, 
and 1s eighty feet long and thirty- ix broad. The 
choir, which we enter by à Gothic ſcreen of 
beautiful conſtruction, 1s one hundred feet long, 
thirty- five broad, and ſixty-five high. From hence 
the painting over the altar, Fe about ſixty 


years ago, by Mr. Henry Cook, is ſeen to the belt 
advantage. It conſiſts of a ſalutation piece, be- 
hind which the painter has artfully thrown the 
concave of a well-ornamented dome, in which the 
chapel appears to terminate. Nor is the deception 
7 | 1 Contrived 


contrived with leſs art in the two 8 on each 
fide of the altar, which ſeem to diſcover ſome 
diſtant opening. The altar itſelf is approached by 

a noble Fe ight of marble ſteps. It is encloſed by a 
7 wrought rail of jron-work, the gift of Mr. 
Terry, formerly Fellow, and is covered with a 
rich pall of crimſon velvet, given by Dr. Burton, 
the late head maſter of Wincheſter-ichool. From 
this ſituation, the organ, with the ſtall-work un- 
derneath, has a ſtriking effect. Nor are the ſtalls, 
with their ornaments, on either ſide, unworthy A 
the reſt, being remarkably elegant in the ſtile of Y 
-the light Gothic, Over the Communion table is 
an original painting of Annibal Carraccii; the ſub- 
ject, the Shepherds coming to Chriſt, after the 
Nativity; it is a juſtly admired piece, and worthy 
of notice. This valuable piece is ſaid to have been 
once in the poſſeſſion of M. Colbert, Miniſter to 
Lewis XIV. The windows on the ſouth ſide are 
moſt beautifully painted by Mr. Price of London; 
each window repreſenting eight figures of ſaints 
and martyrs, with their reſpective ſymbols and: in- 
ſignia, large as the life. It is intended by the ſo- 
ciety to finiſh all the remaining windows in the 
ſame ſuperb ſtyle. The anti-chapel has lately re- 
ceived great ornament from a new weſtern window, 

ainted by Mr. Pecket of York. 

Near the chapel is a noble Cloyſter which con- 
ere a quadrangle, one hundred and forty-ſix 
feet in length on two ſides, and one hundred and 
five the other two, with a garden in the area. 
Contiguous to it on the north, is a large and lotty 
tower, with ten bells. -- 

The Hall, to which we paſs at the north-eaſt | 
ſide of the quadrangle, 18 of excellent proportion, 
being ſeventy-eight feet in length, thirty-five in 
breadth, and forty-three in height. Its wainſcot, 
which was erected about the reign of Henry VIII. 


ia 
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is curious, and much in character. At the eaſt 
end are portraits of the munificent founder, Wil- 
liam of Nr William of Wainfleet, foun- 
der of Magdalen College, who was School-maſter 
of Wykeham's College at Wincheſter; and Henry 
Chichely, the founder of All Souls College, fellow 
of New College, while the founder was yet living. 
The two rooms of which the Library before 
mentioned conſiſts, are ſeventy feet long, and twenty- 
two broad. This library is furniſhed with a fine 
| collection, and well known to the learned for its 
many valuable manuſcripts, | At 
In the chapel is ſhewn the croſier of the founder, 
one of the nobleſt curioſities, and almoſt the only 
one of its kind now remaining in this kingdom. 
It is nearly ſeven feet in height, is of ſilver gilt, 
embelliſhed with variety of the richeſt Gothic 
workmanſhip, and charged with figures of angels, 
and the tutelar ſaints of the Cathedral Church of 
Wincheſter, executed with an elegance equal to 
that of a more modern age, It is finely preſeryed, 
and from a length of almoſt four hundred years, 
2 loſt but little of its original ſplendor and 
eauty. | 
3 bh this quadrangle we paſs into the Garden- 
court. This beautiful area, by means of a ſuc- 
ceſſion of retiring wings, diſplays itſelf gradually, 
as we approach the garden, 17 which it is ſepa- 
rated by a ſumptuous iron paliſade, an hundred 
and thirty feet in length. This court has a noble 
effect from the mount in the garden; and the pro- 
ſpect is ſtill further improved by the appearance of 
the old Gothic ſpires and battlements, which over- 
look the new building from the founder's court. It 
began to be erected in the year 1682, at the ex- 
pence of the college, aſſiſted by many liberal con- 
tributions. . N 
The 
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The garden in general is judiciouſly diſpoſed. 
Great part of it, as likewiſe part of the college, is 
ſurrounded by the city wall; which from this cir- 
cumſtance of ſerving as a fence or boundary to the 
college precincts, is here, and here only, preſerved 
entire, with its battlements and baſtions, to a con- 
'fiderable extent. | 

On the ſouth ſide is a pleaſant bowling-green, 
ſhaded to the weſt by a row of elms, and on the 
eaſt by tall ſycamores, the branches of which be- 
ing interwoven and incorporated with each other, 
from end to end, are juſtly admired as a natural 
curiolity. 1 | 

This College was founded by William Wykeham, 
a native of Wykeham, a ſmall town in Hampſhire, 
whence he was probably called William of Wyke- 
ham. The foundation ſtone was laid on the fifth 
day of March, in the year 1379. The college was 
entirely finiſhed in the year 1386; and on the 14th 
day of April in the ſame year, at the hour of nine 
in the morning, the ſociety took poſſeſſion of it, 
chanting in folemn proceſſion. . 

The members of this college are one Warden, ſe- 
venty Fellows, ten Chaplains, three Clerks, ſixteen 
Choriſters, and one Sexton ; together with many 


Gentlemen Commoners. Viſitor. The Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. ; 


WADHAM COLLE OR 


Stands in the northern ſuburb, called Holywell, 
the front being oppoſite to I rinity-gardens. Under 
a ſtately central tower we enter the quadrangle, 
which is nearly a hundred and thirty feet ſquare. 

A portico, decorated with the ſtatue of the foun- 
der, the foundreſs, James I. and other ornaments, 
leads us to the Hall. This is a ſpacious and lofty 
Gothic room, furniſhed with ſome valuable pores 

From 
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From hence we paſs into a cloiſter, which conſti- 


rutes one ſide of a ſmall area; the chapel being on 


the left, and the kitchen, with the library over it, 


on the right. The cloiſter, with its ſuperſtructure, 
in the midſt of which is a handſome common room, 


forms a fort of eaſt front, from whence we have a 
beautiful proſpect over the meadows to the diftant 
hills. This room has a moſt admirable portrait of 
an old woman. 

The Chapel is ſpacious and venerable. The Anti- 
chapel, like thoſe at Merton, New College, All- 
Souls, and Magdalen, runs at right angles to the 
choir, having a proportionable height, length and 
breadth, The eaſt window is admirably painted 
by Van Ling, a Dutchman, in the year 1622. It 
was given by Sir John Strangeways, repreſents the 
Paſſion of our Lord, and is ſaid to have coſt one 
thouſand five hundred pounds. The windows on 
the right fide are perhaps by the ſame hand ; but 
thoſe on the left are poor, and of a later age. 


The curious ſpectator will be extremely pleaſed 8 


with a moſt ſingular piece of painting which ſur- 


rounds the altar. There is nothing of the kind 


now to be ſeen in Oxford; but the Altar- pieces of 
Magdalen and All-Souls, were formerly finiſhed in 
the ſame manner. The. painting is on cloth, which 
being of an aſh-colour, ſerves for the medium: the 
lines and ſhades are done with a brown crayon, and 
the lights and heightening with a white one. Theſe 
dry colours being preſſed with hot irons, which pro- 
duced an exſudation from the cloth, are fo incorpo- 
rated into its texture and fubſtance, that they are 
proof againſt a bruſh, or even the harſheſt rouch. 


The figures are finely drawn, and have a wonder- 


O 


ful effect. It is the workmanſhip of Iſaac Fuller, 
who painted the Reſurrection- piece over the altar at 
Magdalen, and flouriſhed near a hundred years 
ſince, The ſubject of the front is the Lord's Sup- 


per; 
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per; on the north ſide, Abraham and Melchiſe- 
dech; and on the ſouth, the Children of Iſrael ga- 
thering manna, are reſpectively. repreſented. . _ 
This College was deſigned by Nicholas Wadham, 
Eſq. of Merifield in Somerſetſhire, and executed. 
in purſuance of his laft will, by Dorothy his widow, 
in the year 1613, for the maintenance of one War- 
den, fifteen Fellows, fifteen Scholars, two Chap- 
lains, and two Clerks. The ſtatues direct, that 
the Wardens ſhall quit the college in caſe of mar- 
riage; that the Fellows. ſhall enjoy the benefit of 
the ſociety no longer than eighteen years after their 
regency in Arts; that the ſcholars, from whom the 
Fellows are choſen, ſhall be appointed three from 
Sometſetſhire, three from Eſſex, and the remainder 
from any part of Great Britain. 
Fhe buildings of this houſe have not received 
the leaft Mont from the time of the foundreſs; 
and as they now ſtand, are the entire reſult of the 
firſt architect. From this circumſtance they derive | 
an uniformity and regularity ſcarcely to be paralleled 
in any other college of this Univerſity. The cri - 
tical obſerver muſt alſo.take notice, that the ſtyle of 
architecture in this college, correſponds, in many 
particulars, with that of the public ſchools, and of 
the inner quadrangle at Merton College. Theſe 
three edifices are all of the ſame age, and were moſt 
probably planned by the ſame artiſt. That inde- 
fatigable Audis, Mr. Herne, among his many 
curious reſearches, diſcovered, that the public 
ee g deſigned by Mr. Thomas Holt, of 
A | 3 i 
This college conſiſts of one Warden, fifteen Fel- 
lows, and fifteen Scholars; two Chaplains, two 
Clerks, and ſixteen Exhibitioners. The number 
of Students of every kind are about fifty. Viſitor. 
The Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 
W TRINxITy 
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Trinity CoLLEGE, 


Stands oppoſite the Turl; a ſpacious avenne, 
fenced from the ſtreet by an handſome iron palli- 
ſade, with folding gates, adorned on the outſide 
with the arms of the donor, the Earl of Guildford, 
and on the inſide with thoſe of the founder, leads 
us to the front of the college, which conſiſts of 
the chapel, and the gateway, with its tower. Over 
the gate, in ſtone, are the arms of the founder, 
ſurrounded with a wreath of laurel, and ſupported 
by the Genii of Fame. In the firſt court are the 
chapel, hall, Library and lodgings of the preſident. 

The Chapel has a peculiar elegance, which re- 
ſults from an aſſemblage of the moſt finiſhed, and 
yet the moſt ſimple ornaments. The carvings about 
the ſcreen, which is of cedar, are very maſterly. 
The Altar-picce of the ſame wood, is, beſides other 
embelliſhments, charged with exquiſite feſtoons by 
Gibbons. Under an alcove, near the altar, is a 
fine Gothic tomb, en which are the effigies of the 
liberal founder and his lady, in alabaſter. The 
cieling is covered with a bold and beautiful ſtucco. 

In the midſt of it is an aſcenſion, which, on the 
whole 1s executed in a good taſte, but perhaps has 


too much of the French manner. It was painted 


by Peter Berchett, a Frenchman. 2 | 
The hall is ſpacious and well proportioned, in the 
Gothic ſtyle, and adorned with portraits of the 


founder and his lady; and of three preſidents, Ket- 


tel, Bathurſt and Sykes. 


In the library is ſhewn a valuable manuſcript of 
Euclid; being a tranſlation from the Arabic into 


Latin, before the diſcovery of the original Greek, 


by Adelardus Bathonienſis, in 1130. It is extreme- 


ly fair, and contains all the books. It was given 


by the founder, together with ſeveral other manu- 
ſcripts ; 
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ſeripts; who likewiſe furniſhed this library with 
many coſtly printed volumes chiefly in folio, at that 
time eſteemed no mean collection. 885 

In the library windows are many compartments 
of old painted glaſs, but much injured by the Preſ- 
byterians in the grand rebellion. The painted glaſs 
in the original chapel of this college, which is re- 
ported to have been remarkably beautiful, was 
entirely deſtroyed by the ſame ſpirit of ſacrilegious 
and barbarous zeal, ſtill farther exaſperated at the 
following inſcription, written in the great eaſt win- 
dow over the altar, Orate pro anima Domini Tho- 
me Pope militis aurati Fundatoris hujus Collegii.“ 
i. e. Pray for the Soul of Sir Thomas Pope, 
« Knight, Founder of this College.” 

The ſecond court is an elegant pile, planned by 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and ſaid, by Wood, to be 
one of the firſt pieces of modern architecture that 
appeared in the Univerſity. It conſiſts of three. 
| ſides, the north and weſt of which are to be raiſed 
and finiſhed in the manner of that on the ſouth. 
The opening to the gardens on the eaſt, has a ſin- 
gular and moſt agreeable effect. 

The gardens are extenſive, and laid out in two 
diviſions. The firſt, or larger diviſion, is cheifly 
thrown into open graſs-plots. The north wall is 
covered with a beautiful yew-hedge. The centre 
walk is terminated by à well-wrought iron gate, 
with the founder's arms at the top, ſuppo by 
two ſuperb piers. The ſouthern diviſion is a plea- 
ſing ſolitude, conſiſting of ſhady walks, with a 
wilderneſs of flowering ſhrubs, diſpaſed into ſerpen- 
tine paths, and much frequented, 
This college was founded, March 8, A. D. 1554, 
by Sir Thomas Pope, Knight, of Tittenhanger in 
Hertfordſhire, Treaſurer of the Court of Augmenta- 
tions, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, Privy-coun- 
ſellor to Queen Mary, and a fingular friend of Sir 

| Thomas 
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Thomas More, for the maintenance and education 
of one Preſident, twelve Fellows, and twelve Scho- 
lars. The founder directs, that the Scholars, who 
ſucceed to the Fellowſhips, ſhall be choſen- from his 
manors: but if no candidates appear under ſuch 
qualifications on the day of election, viz. Trinity- 
Monday, that the hall be ſupplied from any 
county of England, He alſo appoints, that no 
more than two natives of the ſame county ſhall be 
Fellows of his College at the ſame time, Oxford- 
ſhire excepted, from which county five are per- 
mitted. Viſor. The Biſhop of Winchefter. 


"aire. CoLLzG 


Stands almoſt contiguous to that of Trinity. 
A handſome Gothic gateway leads us into the 
firſt court, part of which is finiſhed in the ſtyle 
15 Which it is intended to rebuild the whole col- 

RNS 

1255 the north is the Chapel, which was erected 
about the reign of Henry VIII. Ir is adorned with 
ſome beautiful pieces of painted glaſs. The eaſt 
window particularly demands our regard, which re- 
preſents the Paſſion, Reſurrection, and Aſcenſion of 
Chriſt ; and for which Nicholas Wadham offered 
two hundred pounds, intending, it for the eaſt win- 
dow of the chapel of his college. 

The hall is handſomely wainſcotted. In the maſ- 
ter's lodgings 1s a ſpacious old apartment, whoſe 
beautiful bow window projects on the welt ſide of 
the court, and which was formerly the college cha- 
pel. In the library, which was finiſhed about 
the year 1477, are many curious manuſcripts. 
Beſides this court, there is an area to the north- 
welt, conſiſting of irregular and detached lodg- 
ings. Kg 
: La A new 
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A new elegant building has lately been added at 
the ſouth-weſt angle of this college; erected by the 
donation of the Reverend Mr. Fiſher, late Fellow 
of this ſociety. Its ſouth front, which is one hun- 
dred and eight feet ſix inches in length conſiſts of 
three ſtories, with nine windows in each; and hav- 
ing three breaks, thoſe at each end have Venetian 
windows ; on the middle break is formed a pedi- 
ment, with a ſhield in the tympanum ; and the 
whole ſurrounded | with a block , cornice. This 
building is thirty- eight feet ſix inches in depth; 
and under the centre window, in the back front, is 
the following . NON 
AMP LIUS FISHER. 

Sir John Baliol, of Bernard Caſtle, in Yorkſhire, 
father of John Baliol, King of Scotland, in the year 
1268, began the foundation of this college. He 

appointed certain annual exhibitions for ſtudents, 
and intended to provide a houſe for their reception, 
but was prevented by death. However his widow, 
Devorguilla, not only completed, but improved, 
his deſign. She obtained a charter of incorpora- 
tion, ſettled the benefaction of her huſband on ſix- 
teen Fellows, and conv eyed to them a meſſuage on 
the ſpot where the college ſtands at preſent for 
their perpetual habitation, in the year 1284. Their 
ſtipends were eight pence a week to each fellow, ſo 
that the whole original endowment amounted to no 
more than twenty-ſeven pounds nine ſhillings and 
four pence per year. 

This college was endowed with lands, though 
not eſtabliſhed by incorporation, a few years before 

that of Merton. 

Nothing of Devorguilla's original meſſuage now 
remains. The preſent quadrangle began to be 
erected in the reign of Henry VI. 

Here is one Maſter, twelve Fellows, and eighteen 
Exhibitioners. The whole number of the ſociety 


amounts 
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amounts to about fifty, Viſitor. His Grace the 


Archbiſhop of York. 


ST. Jonn's COLLEGE 


Stands in a retired ſituation, on the north of 
Baliol and Trinity Colleges. Before its front is a 
handſome terrace, ſhaded with a row of lofty elms. 
It chiefly conſiſts of two courts. In the firſt are 
the Chapel and Hall, on the north, and the Pre- 
ſident's lodgings on the eaſt, The chapel is de- 
cently furniſhed. The ſcreen and altar are finiſhed 
in the Corinthian order. Over the Communion 
Table is a beautiful piece of tapeſtry, repreſenting 
our Lord breaking Bread with the two Diſciples at 
Emmaus, from a famous original of Titian. The 
circumſtance of the dog ſnarling at the cat, under 
the Table, is remarkable. The organ formerly 
ſtood on the north fide; but a new one has lately 
been erected over the ſcreen The eagle, which 
ſupports the Bible, is a piece of curious workman- 
ſhip, executed by Mr. Snetzler, of Oxford; and 
was the gift of Thomas Eſkourt, Eſq; late a Gen- 
tleman Commoner of this houſe. Choir Service 
is here performed twice every day, at eleven and 
five. 

On the North Wall of this chapel, eaſtward of 
the organ, 1s a fingular curiofity. A marble urn 
containing the heart of Dr. Rawlinſon, encloſed in 
a ſilver veſſel, which was placed here according to 
the directions in his laſt will. | 

The hall is fitted up in the modern taſte, with 
great elegance. The ſcreen is of Portland ſtone, 
jn the lonic order; and the wainſcot in the ſame 
order, is remarkably beautiful. The roof and 
floor are correſpondent to the reſt, The chimney- 
piece is magnificent, of variegated marble, over 
which is a picture of St. John the Baptiſt, by 


Titan. 
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Titian. It is likewiſe adorned with ſeveral other 
excellent pieces: at the upper end is a whole length 
portrait of the founder; with Archbiſhop Laud on 
the right, and Archbiſhop Juxon on the left, On 
the north and ſouth. ſides are thoſe of Biſhop Mew, 
Biſhop Buckridge, Sir William Paddy, Knight, 
and of other eminent men, who have either il- 
luſtrated this ſociety by their learning, or enriched | 
1t by their beneficence. 

The ſecond court, which we enter through a 
paſſage on the eaſt ſide of the firſt, is the deſign of 
Inigo Jones, and built 1635. The eaſt and weſt 
fdes exhibit, each, a beautiful Doric colonade ; 
whoſe columns conſiſt of a remarkable ſpecies of 
ſtone, ſaid to be dug at Fifield in Berks. In the 


centre of each colonade are formed two porticos, 


charged with a profuſion of embelliſhments : over 
theſe, on each ſide, are two good ſtatues in braſs ; 
that on the eaſt, of Charles I. and that on the 
weſt, of his Queen. They were caſt by Francis 
F anelli, a Florentine. Their reſpective niches are 


ornamented with the Ionic and Corinthian orders; 


and the whole has an elegant and agreeable ap- 
appearance. But perhaps it may be thought, that 
this building is not in the pureſt taſte of its 
celebrated architect. 

The upper ſtories of the ſouth and eaſt ſides form 
the library. The firſt diviſion conſiſts of printed 
books ; 58 ſecond of manuſcripts; chiefly given 
by Archbiſhop Laud, This, as it is furniſhed 
with caſes of iron lattice- work, which are diſpoſed 
in a parallel direction with che ſides, forms an 


ample and airy gallery. In this room, the Arch» 


biſhop abovementioned entertained Charles I. and 
his court, with a, magnificent feaſt. Among the 
other curioſities, is a drawing of King Charles I. 

which contains the Book of Pſalms written in the 
lines of the face and hair of the head. In an elegant 
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gilt frame, at the north end of the Inner Library, 
10 2 fine figure of St. John the Baptiſt in the Wil. 
derneſs, beautifully Rained upon what at firft ght 
appears to be a piece of high poliſhed marble; but 
is in reality a eee "oy compact and 
durable. 

The eaſt witdow of this library is adorned with 
the coats of arms of tlie founder, the com 4 2 
Merchant Taylors, and of ſeveral berief: 
the college, in curious and welt painted glafs. 

The gardens are extenſive: and on the Mis 
are a moſt agreeable retreat. The imer grove; 'as 
it is: commonly called, has alt thofe graces which 
. ariſe from a regulated variety, and from a ſuccefflon 
of Beauties ſo poor, as to ſtrike us gradually 
and unexpectedly. 

This college was funded "A Sir Thomas White, 
Alderman and Merchant Taylor ef London, A. D. 
1537, for the maintenance of one Preſident, hfty 
Fellows, three Chaplains, three Clerks, and 28 
Chhoriſters, &c. T0 of the fellow ſhips are or- 
dered to be ſupplied from Coventry, two from 
Briſtol, two from Reading, and one from Fun- 
bridge: the reſt from Merchant Taylors School in 
London. The denefactors have been very nume 
rous, and no leſs conſiderable. Sir William Paddy, 
Knight, founded and endowed the prefent choir ; | 
that originally eftabliſhed by rhe founder, having | 
been diſſolved by unanimous conſent of the ſociety, 
A. D. 1577, the revenues of the college being 8 
found inſufficient for its maintenance. Archb 
Laud erected the ſecond court, its ſouth ſide ex- 
cepted, which was built, A. D. 1595, with the 
ſtones of the Carmelite Friery in Glouceſter-green ; 
the Company of Merchant Taylors in London, 
amongſt ſeveral other benefactions, contributing 
two hundred pounds. Archbiſhop Juxon gave 
ſeven thouſand pounds to augment the Fellowſhips ; 

Dr. Holmes, 
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Dr. Holmes, formerly Preſident, with his Lady, 
gave fifteen thouſand pounds for improving the 
{alaries of the officers, and other purpoſes. And 
Dr. Rawlinſon above- mentioned, granted the re- 
verſion of a large eſtate in fee farm rents. The 
College has likewiſe largely experienced the bene- 
ficence of many others, who have liberally con- 
tributed towards the improvement of its building 
and revenues. 1 

It ſhould be remembered, that this College was 
founded on the ſite of Bernard's College, erected 
A. D. 1437, by Archbiſhop Chichely, the liberal 
founder of All Souls College. The preſent old 
quadrangle, part of the eaſt ſide excepted, is the 
original edifice of Chichely; no building being 
added, at the new foundation, by Sir Thomas 
White. Viſitor. The Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


Woxcks TER CoLlLEGE 


Is ſituated at the extremity of the weſtern 
ſuburb, on an eminence which deſcends to the 
river and meadows. Its court or area, conſiſts of 
three ſides, which are all to be completed in the 
modern taſte. At preſent the eaſtern ſide only, 
together with half the north wing, is finiſned. On 
the weſt it is propoſed to form a garden, ſloping 
to the water; ſo that a moſt agreeable profes 
will be opened to the College, The Library is a 
neat Tonic edifice, one hundred feet. in length, 
ſupported by a ſpacious cloiſter, It is furniſhed 
with a fine collection of books, the gift of Dr. 
Clarke, formerly Fellow of All Souls College, 
Its greateſt curioſity is Inigo Jones's Palladio, with 
his own manuſcript notes in Italian. 

At our entrance into the College, we have on 
each ſide the Chapel and Hall, both of which are 
fifty feet in length, and twenty-nine in breadth. 
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On the whole, this houſe, when execiited accord- 


ing to the plan, will be a well. diſpoſed, elegant 
Fry ure. 


his college was ended A. D. 1714, by the 


benefaction © Sir Thomas Cookes, of Bentley in 
Worceſterſhire, for one Provoſt; fix Fellows, and 
fix Scholars. 


This houſe was originally called Glouceſter 


| College, being a ſeminary for educating the no- 
vices of Glouceſter Monaſtery, as it was likewiſe 
for thoſe of other religious houſes. It was founded 
A. D. 1283, by John Giffard, Baron of Brimf: 
field. When ſuppreſſed, at the Reformation, it 


Was converted into a palace for the Biſhop of Ox- 
ford; but was ſoon afterwards into an Academical 


Hall, by Sir Thomas White, the founder of St. 
J ohn 8 Colicir, in which tate it continued, till it 


at length received a charter of incorporation, and 
a ſmall endowment from Sir Thomas Cookes, 
Here are one Provoſt, twenty Fellows, ſeven- 


teen Scholars, &c. The whole number about 
forty: | Viſitor. The Chancellor of the Univerſitj. 


EXETER Colrzer 


Is ſituated on the left fide within the Turl 11000 
the north. In the centre of the front, which is 


two hundred and twenty feet in length, is a beau- 


tiful gate of ruſtic work: over it is a tower, 
adorned with Ionic pilaſters, ſupporting a ſemi- 
circular pediment, in the area of which are the 
arms of the founder on a ſhield ſurrounded with 
feſtoons. A light balluſtrade finiſhes the whole. 


This front deſerves a better approach than its con- 


fined ſituation will allow. The workmanſhip in 
the roof of the gateway is equal to the reſt. 
This College conſiſts chiefly of one handſome 
modern quadrangle; one ſide of which is the ſame 
as the front juſt deſeribed. On the ſouth 1 18 = 
Ha 
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the Claſſics, ,giyen by Thomas Richards, Eq. 


The Da der ints the College was cough 
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lowſhips. 8 = gs | 
The College conſiſts, at preſent, of one Rector, 
twenty-five Fellows, and a Bible Clerk, with two 
Exhib:tioners. The ſtudents of every fort, are 
about fifty. Viſitor. The Biſhop of Exeter. 
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The front of this College, which has been lately 
much improved, is oppoſite to Exeter College, juſt 
deſcribed. ho 

In the firſt court is the Hall, in which is a por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, with a cieling of well- 
executed ſtucco, by Mr. Roberts; the Principal's 
lodgings, in which is ſhewn a valuable picture of 
Charles I. at full length, by Vandyke; and the 
Chapel, which is handſomely furniſhed, and well- 
proportioned. Of theſe, the firſt was erected A. D. 
1617; the ſecond ſoon after the year 162 1; and the 
laſt was completed 1636. n 
Three ſides of the inner court, begun by Dr. 
Manſel, one of the e a little before the 
grand rebellion, are finiſhed in a decent and uniform 
manner. The library is on the weſt ſide, which is 
a well furniſhed room, and adorned, among other 
portraits, with a curious picture of Dr, Hugh Price, 
probably painted by Hans Holbein. It has been 
een © Hef = 7060: 

This College was founded, according to the pur- 
port of its charter, dated June 27th, 1571, by 

ueen Elizabeth, for one Principal, eight Fellows, 
and eight Scholars. CVT 

In the Burſary is ſhewn a ſumptuous piece of 
plate, the gift of the late Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne; alſo the ſtatutes of the college, exquiſitely 
written on vellum, by the Rev. Mr. Parry, of 
Shipſton upon Stowre, formerly fellow. 

This College conſiſts of one Principal, nineteen 
Fellows, eighteen Scholars, with many Exhibi- 
tioners, and independent Students. TJhe whole 
number about ninety. Viſitor, The Earl of Pem- 
droke, | 
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L enn 


Is ſituated between All Saints Church and Exeter 
College, and conſiſts of two quadrangles. The 
firſt, which we enter under a plain but decent tower, 
is formed, excluſive of chambers, by the lodgings 
of the rector, ſtanding in the ſouth-eaſt angle, and 
erected by Thomas Beckington, Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, A. D. 1465; the Library and Common 
Room on the north, and Refectory on the eaſt. 
The library, under which is the common room, 
is ſmall, but neatly decorated, and contains many 
curious manuſcripts, chiefly given by Thomas Gal- 
coigne, A. D. 1432. It was finiſhed, as it appears 
at preſent, by the liberality of Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, 
firſt a Commoner of this, and afterwards Fellow of 
All Souls College, A. D. 1738. This room was 
originally the chapel, and was converted into a 
library at the expence of Nathaniel Lord Crew, 
when Fellow, A. D. 1656. 
The hall was erected by. John Williams, Biſhop 
of Lincoln, A. D. 1631. It was handſomely wain- 


ſcotted by Biſhop Crew, A. D. 1701, whoſe arms 


appear over the middle of the ſcreen; and thoſe 
of the reſt of the contributors are interſperſed about 
the mouldings. It is forty feet in length, twenty- 
five in breadth, and proportionable in height. 
From this court, which forms a ſquare. of eighty 


feet, we enter through the ſouth ſide, the ſecond, 


which is about ſeventy feet ſquare. On the ſouth- 
fide of this quadrangle is the chapel, which parti- 
cularly deſerves our attention. It was built by 
Biſhop Williams abovementioned, A. D. 1631, 
The ſcreen is of cedar elegantly carved. The win- 
dows are of painted glaſs, complete, and well pre- 
ſerved, done A. D. 1632. Thoſe on the north re- 
preſent twelve of the Prophets, and thoſe on the 
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Saviour, with their reſpective complktions; viz. 


Iſraelites through the Red Sea. 3. The Jewiſh Paſ- 


ſover; and under. it the Inſtitution of, the Lord's 


£2 


correſponding to—Chriſt on the Cross. 4. Jonas 


ww -& - 


figures of cedar, w 


ch end of the deſks, and repreſent Moles, Aaron, 
the four Evangeliſts, St. Peter and St. Paul. 0 
Ibis College was founded A. D. 1429, by Rich- 
ard Flemming, a native of Royſton in Yorkſhire, 
and Biſhop ot Lincoln, for the maintenance of one 
Rector, ſeven Fellows, and two Chaplains ; and in- 
tended as a feminary for the education of ſcholars, 
who ſhould oppoſe the doctrine of Wickliffe,, But 
the founder dying before he had fully eſtabliſhed his 
little ſociety, the college, left in an indigent con- 
dition, with ſome difficulty ſubſiſted for a few years 
on the ſlender endowment which he had conſigned to 
it, and the addition of ſome ſmall benefactions after- 
wards made by others. At length Thomas Ro- 
therham, Biſhop of Lincoln, more effectually ſup- 
plied its neceſſities, by improving both the build- 
ings and revenues; adding moreover five Fellow- 
ſhips, and aſſigning a new body of ſtatutes, dated 


1479, 
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1479, by which and other ſervices, he ſo raiſed 


Flemming's orphan foundation, as juſtly to deſerve 
the name of a Co-founder. 

The ſociety conſiſts at preſent of a Rector, twelve 
Fellows, 'twelve Exhibitioners, and ſeven Scholars, 
with a Bible Clerk; beſides independant members. 
Viſitor. The Biſhop of Lincoln, 


O46 COLLEGE 


Is ſituated ſouthward of St. Mary's Church, 
the north fide of the front of Corpus Chriſti Col. 
lege; its great gate being almoſt oppoſite to the 
back gate of Chrift-church. Its quadrangle, which 
was erected in the year 1640, is uniform and decent: 
the north fide conſiſts of the Provoſt's lodgings, 


and the library; the eaſt of the hall, buttery, and 


veſtibule of the chapel, which runs eaſtward from 
thence ; and the ſouth and weft fides form the com- 
mon apartments. 

We aſcend the hall by an ample flight of ſteps, 
covered with a proportionable portico. It is hand- 
ſomely wainſcotted in the Doric ſtyle, and decorated 
at the upper end with a portrait of Edward II. 
dreſſed in his regalia, by Hudſon ; one of Queen 
Anne, who annexed a Prebend of Rocheſter to the 
Provoſtſhip, by Dahl; and another of the late 


Duke of Beaufort, who is repreſented erect, in his 


parliament robes, attended by a Negro- boy bearing 
a coronet, by Soldi. 


The cha pe has that beauty | belonging to it which 


is derived from a decent ſimplicity, and was finiſhed 


in the year 1642. The window over the altar haz 
been lately painted with the Wiſe mens offering by 
Mr. Peckett, of York. _ 

The Library i is a neat well fathifhed room, be · 


ing half the upper ſtory of the north ſide of this 
quadrangle, 
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The Garden- court, which we enter by a paſſage 
in the ſame north ſide, receives an agreeable air from 
an elegant little garden which is formed in the midft 
of it, and fenced on this ſide with iron gates and pa- 
lifades, ſupported by a dwarf-wall 4X, ſtone piers. 
The ſides are two wings, in a ſtyle correſpondent to 
that of the quadrangle. That on the right was 
erected by Dr. Robinſon, Biſhop of London; and 
that on the lett, by Dr, Carter, formerly Provoſt. 

This college was founded by Adam Le Brome, 
Almoner to Edward II. in the year 1327; for one 
Provoſt and ten Fellows. tt 

The preſent members are, one Provoſt, eighteen 
Fellows, and about fourteen Exhibitioners. The 
Students of all ſorts amount to about eighty. Vi- 
fitor. The Lord Chancellor. | Ve 


Corpus CHRISTI CoLLEcGE | 


Is ſituated near the back gate of Chriſt-church, 
on the ſouth ſide of Oriel: College. Through a 
beautiful Gothic gateway we enter the firſt court, 
in which there is a peculiar appearance of neatneſs. 
'On the eaſt ſtands the hall, which is handſomely 
wainſcotted, and well proportioned The rafters 
in the cicling are well wrought in the Gothic ſtyle. 
In the midſt of this court is a curious column, 
exhibiting a cylindrical dial; the conſtruction of 
which is eſteemed a valuable piece of old Gnomonics. 
It was made by Robert Hegge, a Fellow, about 
the latter end of Elizabeth. From hence we paſs 
into the Cloyſters, which are in the modern taſte, 
South of theſe is an elegant pile of building 
of the Tonic order, which fronts Chriſt-church mea- 
dow, and was erected by Dr. Turner, formerly 
Preſident, in the year 1706. There is likewiſe an- 
other neat ſtructure, of the modern kind, near the 
© hallh 


hall, appropriated to gentlemen commoners, who 


muſt not exceed ſix in number. 


The chapel is ſeventy feet in length and twenty- | 


five in breadth, with- a ſcreen and altar-piece of 
A 33 

The Library, which is well furniſhed in general, 
js remarkable for a collection of pamphlets from 


the Reformation to the Revolution; an Engliſh | 
Bible, ſuppoſed to be of higher antiquity than that 


of Wickliffe; and a vellum roll, which exhibits 
the pedigree of the royal family, with the collate- 
ral branches, from Alfred to Edward I. richly de- 
corated with their arms blazoned, and ſigned by 
the King's at Arms. The moſt ſtriking curioſity 
is an ancient manuſcript Hiſtory of the Bible in 
French, illuminated with a ſeries of beautiful paint-. 
ings, illuſtrating the ſacred ſtory, It was given by 
General Oglethorpe, formerly a member of this 
houſe. Here is ſhewn alſo the croſier of the foun- 
der, which, although a fine ſpecimen of antique 
workmanſhip, is by no means equal to that of 
Wykeham at New College. | 


* 


This college was founded in the year 1516, and 


endowed with lands of near four hundred pounds 
per annum, by Richard Fox, who was ſucceſſively 


Biſhop of Exeter, Bath and Wells, Durham, and 
Wincheſter; and Lord Privy Seal to King Henry 


VII. and VIII. 


The preſent members are, one Preſident, twenty 
Fellows, two Chaplains, twenty Scholars, two 


Clerks, two Choriſters, and ſix Gentlemen Com- 


moners. Viſitor. The Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
MzRTO]W COLLEGE 


Is ſeperated from that of Corpus Chriſti, towards 


the welt, by a ſmall grove of elms. In the firſt 
court; the moſt ſtriking object is the eaſt window of 


Gg | the 
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the cha el; the conſtruction of which is a fine 
piece of Ge Gothic workmanſhip. From this court, 
1 a flight of ſteps, we enter the Hall; it is large 


and lotty, but has nothing particular remark- 


able, except the wainſcot over the high table, which 
appears, by a date engraved upon it, in figures of 
an antique form, to have been erected in the year 
1554- 

"The: Chap el, which is alſo the pariſh church of 
St. John, 7 an auguſt Gothic edifice, with a tower, 


in which are eight bells. Its choir, or inner cha- 


pel, is the longeſt-of any in the Univerſity, that of 
New College excepted : It had once an organ, yet 
without any regular inſtitution 'for choir ſervice, 
before the preſent ſtalls and wainſcot were put up. 
There is ſomething elegant in the painted glaſs of 
the eaſt window, which is of a modern hand. The 
Anti- chapel is proportionably ſpacious, and was 
originally much larger; for if we examine the out- 
ſide of the church, towards the welt, we may per- 
ceive the arches filled up, which once ſtood” within, 


and made part of the nave. Near the altar are the 


8 of Sir Thomas Bodely, and Sir Henry 
aville. On the right hahd of the choir door, is 
that of the late Warden, Dr. Wintle, and his ſiſter, 
which is prettily executed; and not far from the 
north door of the Anti-chapel, is an inſeription to 


the memory of Anthony Wood. This church, as 
We are informed by a manuſcript of Wood, was 


built about the year 1424, but it does not appear 
by what benefactor. 

South of the church or chapel is a ſmall old qua- 
drangle; the ſouth ſide of it forms the library, built 
in the year 1 369, which ſtill contains many curious 
manuſcripts ; notwithſtanding, as we are told by 
Wood, a cart load of manuſcripts was taken from 
It, which were diſperſed or deſtroyed 7 the Viſitors 
in the reign of Edward VI. 10 

e 


* * # 


* 


— — 


The new or ſecond Jusdrae was erected in the 
year 1610, from which apartments on the ſouth, 

there is a beautiful proſpect” over the meadows, 
The terrace, formed on the city wall, in the garden 
of this college, is no leſs finely ſituated fora delightful 
view; ED the gardens in general have a paſting 


T his 2 was Sounder by Walter de Merton, 


Lord Chancellor of England, and afterwards Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, for the antenne of twenty Scho- 
lars, and three Chaplains, about the year 1274. 

The ſociety conſiſts at preſent of a Warden; 
twenty four Fellows; fourteen Poſtmaſters; four 
Scholars; two Chaplains, and two Clerks: the 
number of members of every ſort is near 5 
Viſitor. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 


*y 
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The ately front of the College of Chriſt Church 
is extended to the length of three hundred and 
eighty- two feet, and terminated at either end by 
two correſponding turrets. In the centre is the 
grand entrance, whoſe Gothic proportions and or- 
naments are remarkably magnificent. Over it is a 
beautiful tower, planned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
and erected by Biſhop Fell : it contains the great 
bell called Tom, on the ſound of which, every night 
at nine, the Students of the whole Univerſity. are 
enjoined, by ſtatute, to repair to their reſpective ſo- 
cieties. The judicious ſpectator cannot but obſerve 
with regret, that this front, perhaps the nobleſt in 
the kingdom, of the Gothic ſtyle, loſes much of its 
effect, on account of the declivity of the ground 


on which it ſtands, and the narrowneſs of tie ap- 


proach. It ſeems however probable, that a terrace 
walk was intended, by way of raiſing the ground 
to a | level, the whole length of the college: for 

the 
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the rough foundation ſtones. of the hoſpital on the 
oppoſite ſide, left unfiniſhed by Wolſey, ſtill remain. 
bare, and the 2 ſtones are terminated by an 
horizontal right line; to which height the ground 
would have N elevated. 
The grand quadrangle is two hundred and ſixty- 
four by two WW and ſixty-one feet in the 
clear; the eaſt, north and weft ſides, with part of 
the ſouth, conſiſt of the lodgings of the Dean, the 
Canons, and the Students, &c. the greateſt part of 
the fouth ſide is formed by the hall, "which is con- 
ſiderably elevated above the reſt of the buildings, 
and taken as a detached ſtructure, is a noble ſpeci- 
men of ancient magnifice—— The ſouth, eaſt and 
park of the weſt ſide, were erected by Cardinal 
olſey ; as was the kitchen to the ſouth of the 
hall, which is every way proportionable to the reſt 
of the college, The whole is ſtrongly expreſſive 
of the preatrieſs of the Cardinals conception, who 
yet intended much more than is executed. 

The north, and what remained of the weſt ſide of 
this court, was finiſhed in the year 1665, By the 
marks on the wall, ſame Has this area was ſur- 
rounded by a cloiſter, as ſome of the pilaſ- 
ters had begn begun, which probably the new 
founder removed, and ſmoothed to the wall. For 
uniformity ſake, they took care to make the ſame 


marks in the new part erected in 1665, as I have 


Juſt obſerved, 

Round the whole area is a | pacious terrace walk, 
made in the ſame year, and in the centre a baſon 
and fountain, with the ſtatue of Mercury. On the 
inſide, over the grand entrance, is a ſtatue of Queen 


Anne; ; over the arch in the north-eaſt. angle, an- 


other of Biſhop Fell; and oppoſite to that at the 
ſouth-eaſt, a ſtatue of Cardinal Wolſey, which is 
uſtly admired, It was done by Francis Bird, of 


)xtord, 
Under 
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Under this ſtatue of the Cardinal ve enter the 
Hall, by a ſpacious and ſtately ſtair-caſe of ſtone, 
covered by a beautiful roof, buile in the year 1630, 
which, though very broad, is ſupported by a were 
ſingle pillar, 45 fine proportion. This hall is 
bably the largeſt, and certainly the moſt ſuper "of 
any in the kingdom. It has eight windows on each 
ſide; is one hundred and eighty feet in lun 
and its cieling eighty feet high. my 
The roof is a noble frame of rafter- work, beau 5 
tified with near three hundred coats of arms; pro- 
perly blazoned, and enriched with other decorations 


of painting, carving, and gilding, in the Gothic 
taſte, 


- The delicacy of the Gothic See in he roo 
over the window on the left ſide of the high _ 
particularly demands our obſervation.,' | 

This room has been refitted-at a large expence, 
and is adorned with a number of portraits of emi. 
nent perſons, educated at, or related to, the college. 
There is likewiſe a marble buſt of George I. 

The Church of this College, which is. the 8 
dral church of the Biſhop of Oxford, is ſituated to 
the eaſt of the grand quadrangle. It is an ancient 
venerable ſtructure, and was originally the church 
of St. Frideſwide's monaſtery ; on, or near the ſita 
of which, the college is erected. It was finiſhed 
before the year 1200. The roof of the choir is a 
beautiful piece of ſtone-work, put up by Cardinal 
Woolſey ; who likewiſe rebuilt, or refitted, the ſpire 
as it now ſtands. The driginal one was much lof- 
tier. The eaſt window is elegantly painted by Mr. 
Price, ſenior, from a deſign ot Sir James Thornhill, 
repreſenting the Epiphany, The aiſle on the north. 
of the choir was the dormitory of St. Frideſwide's , 
in which an ancient monument is ſhewn, ſaid to be 
the tomb of that Saint. She died in the year 739. 
Ar the weſt end of the ſame aille is @ window 


painted 
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painted in a'maſterly manner, by John Oliver, in 
the eightieth year of his age, and given by him to 
the college in the year 1700. The ſubject is St. 
Peter delivered out of priſon by the Angel. There 
is great expreſſion in the attitudes of the ſleeping 
ſoidiers. Many remains of painted glaſs appear in 
different parts of the church, remarkable for 
ſtrength and brilliancy of colour; the windows 
having been for the moſt part deſtroyed, in the year 
+651. But ſome of theic fragments have been late- 
ly collected, and with great taſte diſpoſed into 
complete windows, or compartinents. The tower” 
contains ten {muſical bells, brought hither from 
Oſeney Abbey; as was the great bell, called Tom, 
above mentioned. The neighbouring Chapter- 
houſe is worthy the inſpection of the curious. In 
this cathedral, choir ſervice is performed. at ten and 
four every day. This church was deſigned by the 
Cardinal for private maſſes and theological exer- 
ciſes only. I he foundation ftones of the church 
or Chapel intended for the public ſervice; may ſtill 
be traced in the gardens on the north ſide of the 
great quadrangle, which as, Wood tells us, would 
have been an auyuſt and immenſe work. 
Peckwater-eourt, to the north-eaſt of the great 
quadranglky1s perhaps the molt elegant - edifice in 
the Univerfity;: It conſiſts of three ſides, each of 
which has: fifteen windows in front. The middle 
ſtory is Tonic. Its architect was Dean Aldrich; it's 
principal founder Dr. Radcliffe, a canon of this 
church, aſſiſted by other contributions. Oppoſite 
to it is a ſumptuous Library, one hundred and for- 
ry-one tect in length, ſupported by pillars of the 
Corinthian; order, It was firſt intended to have 
placed this. ſtructure on piazzas, which would have 
given it a lighter air. In the place of which, apart- 
ments are formed for the. reception of General 
Guic's valuable collection of paintings, lately be- 
, queathed 


/ 
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queathed to the college, and for the reſidue of the 
books which could not be placed in the upper 
rooms. The ſouth ſide of this library is furniſhed 
with elegant book-caſes extended to the whole 
length of the room, with a gallery above; and be- 
tween the windows on the oppoſite ſides likewiſe 
placed a ſeries of book - caſes, reſpectively aſſigned 
to the ſeveral ſciences; over each of which there 
are beautiful feſtoons in ſtucco, charged with ſym- ' 
bolical imagery, ſeverally repreſenting the particular 
branch of literature contained beneath, The ciel- 
ing is alſo ornamented with maſterly compartments 
< ſtucco. The wainſcotting, &c. which is of the 
fineſt Norway oak, together with the baniſters of 
the gallery, are all highly finiſned with carving. 
Upon a pedeſtal, in a receſs on the north ſide, is 
placed an admirable whole length ſtatue of Locke, 
formerly a ſtudent of this houſe, by Roubillac. To- 
wards the ſouth of the library are ſeveral apart- 
ments furniſhed alſo with book-caſes, and cabinets 
for manuſcripts.  _—_ Fd 2373 
Eaſt of this court ſtands Canterbury Court, ori- 
ginally Canterbury College. | It was a diſtinct col- 
lege, founded 1363, by Iſlip Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ; but afterwards diſſolved; and taken into 
this foundation. i: i325 10 55 1 
There is beſides, the Chaplain's Court, to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Wolſey's quadrangle; on the north 
ſide of which is a light Gothic edifice, formerly be- 
longing to St. Frideſwide's monaſtery, and named 
St. Lucia's Chapel. It was lately uſed for a library. 
Nor ſhould we omit an elegant range of building 
on the ſouth, commonly called Fell's, which fronts 
a noble walk belonging to the college, called the 
White Walk, upwards of two furlongs in length, 
and fifty feet wide, ſnaded on each ſide with lofty 
elms, and commanding a delightful proſpect 5 
| | the 


1 
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the adjacent meadows, the - river, and che neigh- 
bouring villages. 
This college was originally founded by Cardinal 


Wolſey, in the year 1525, and when that prelate 


fell into diſgrace, it was ſeized by King Henry VIII. 


who ſuſpeſded it till the year 1522, and then re- 


eſtabliſhed it under the name of Henry the VIIIth's 
college. 

This college, or chick, conſiſts of one Dünn, 
eight Canons, eight Chaplains, eight Singing Men, 
one Organiſt, eight Choriſters, one hundred and one 
Students, beſides many independant members. The 
whole number about one hundred and W Vi- 
ſitor. The A 


PruBROK COLLEGE., 


To this college we e paſs i in a direct lie FRO the 
grand gate of Chriſt Church. At our entrance the 
Maſter's lodgings, on the right, make a handſome 
appearance, which are large and convenient. The 
fir quadrangle is neat and uniform, though ſmall. 

rom this we are led, by the north-weſt angle, into 


the Hall, which is adorned with pictures of the 


founders and benefactors; from thence into an ir- 
regular area, on one fide of which ſtands the chapel. 
This is a modern edifice of the Ionic order. The 
altar is juſtly admired for its neatneſs, and the whole 
is elegantly finiſhed, and properly adorned. 

It was built by contribution, and Sata 
1732. Their former chapel was an aiſle, in the ad- 
joining church of St. Aldate. 

Weſtward of the chapel is the Garden, in which 
is a pleaſant common- room, and an agreeable ter- 
race walk, formed on the city wall. 

This college was founded in the year 1620, by 
the joint bene faction of Thomas Teſdale, of Glymp- 
ton in Oxfordſhire, and Richard Wightwick, S.T.B. 

Rector 


Ox FORD'S HI RAE $9 
Rector of Ilſley, Berks, for one Maſter, ten Fellows, 


and ten Scholars. 

Dr. Hall, Maſter, and Biſhop of Briſtol, built the 
lodgings of the Maſter, together with the gateway 
of the college, ſoon acer the reſtoration. 

This college, was originally Broadgate Hall, 'fa- 
mous for the ſtudy of the civil law, a flouriſhing 
houſe of learning, in which, to mention no more, 
Camden received Part of his education. It ob- 
tained the name of Pembroke College, from the 
memorable Earl of Pembroke, who was Chancellor 
of the Univerſity when the College was founded, 
and whoſe intereſt was particularly inſtrumental in 
its eſtabliſhment. 

The ſociety at preſent conſiſts of one maſter, 
fourteen Fellows, and upwards of thirty Scholars 

and Exhibitioners. Viſitor. The Chancellor of 
the Univerſity. 

Beſides theſe colleges we have deſcribed, chere | 
are alſo a number of Halls, Hoſtels, or Inns, which 
were the only academical houſes originally poſſeſſed. 
by the Students of Oxford, wy five ſubſiſt at pie: 
ſent. 
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Contiguous to Merton College on the eaſt. It 
took its name from Robert de St. Alban, a ci- 
tizen of Oxford; who, in the reign of Henry 
the third, conveyed this tenement to the nuns 
of Littlemore. The front is decent, erected by 
Benedict Barnham, Alderman of Landon in the 
year 1595. It has a ſmall refectory, and no 
chapel. 1 


* 
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H. i Bun unn Hail, 


Situated to the eaſt of Queen“ s- college, was firſt ef. 
tabliſned about the reign of Edward III. and was 
conſigned to Queen's- college, i in the year 1557. It 
has a library, refectory ana chapel, which are neat 
and Commodious, 


III. st. Mary Haz 


Is ſituated in Oricl. lane, to the ſouth of St, 
Mary's-church. It conſiſts of an elegant little court, 
which encloſes a neat garden. It has a library, 
with a handſome, though ſmall chapel, and refec- 
tory, Eraſmus, Sir Thomas More, and Sandys 
the poet, ſtudied i in this houſe, It has ſome Ex- 


hibitioners. 


IV. NEN INN H A 1. 1 


Stands near the Church of St. Peter in the Bai- 
ley, towards the caſtle. It was conſigned ta 
Students by John Trillock, Biſhop of Herefc rd, 
in the year 1545. It was founded in the year 1437, 
tor novices of the Auguſtin order, and ſuppreſſed 
at the reformation, 
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This hall is almoſt contiguous to Magdalen 
college on the weſt. A very conſiderable dart of 


it is the grammar-ſchool for the choriſters o Mag- 


dalen- college, erected with the college, by the foun- 
der, William of Wainficet, for that purpoſe alone. 
To this ſtructure other buildings being added, it 
rew by degrees into an academical hall. It bas a 
well furniſh=d library, with a neat chapel, and re- 
fectory. Here are ſeveral exhibitions. This ſe— 
minary 


. . ¼ m . > furt:of 
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minary boaſts the education of Lord Clarendon, the 
cclebrated hiſtorian. Nt 

On the welt ſide of the town, a ſmall diſtance 
fro n the river Iſis, ſtands | 

Oxford Caſtle. It was built in the year 1071, 
by Robert de Olleis, or D*villey, a Norman, who 
came over with William the Conqueror, and who, 
for his good ſervices, was rewarded by that Prince, 
with conſiderable grants of land in this county. 
Here was a pariſh church dedicated to St. George. 
The regiſter of Oſney calls it a Church of Canons 
Secular, of the order of St. Auguſtine; and ſays, 


it was Jointly founded by Robert D'Oilley and 


Robert De Iveri, in the year 1074. This church 
was, in 1149, annexed to a houſe of regular canons, 
founded at Oſney, by Robert D'Oilley, nephew of 
the before named Robert. The buildings were af- 
terwards occupied by Scholars, It is faid, an an- 
cient manuſcript, mentioned a monaſtery here, be- 
fore the year 1122, dedicated to St. Aldatus. 

In the reignof King Stephen, A. D. 1141, this caſtle 
was delivered up to the Empreſs Matilda, who 
kept the Eaſter feſtival in the city with great ſo- 
lemnity. The next year Stephen having taken the 
town by a fortunate act of temerity, laid ſiege to 
the caſtle, wherein the Empreis reſided, which, with 
the tower that covered one fide of it, were, accord- 
ing to a cotemporary hiſtorian, accounted impreg- 
nable. In order, therefore, to make himſelf maſter 
of it, either by force or famine, the King, entrench - 
ing himſelf, blocked up every avenue by which 
the beſicged might receive either ſuccour or pro- 
viſions, and at the ſame time battered it furiouſly 
with all the machines then in uſe. The Barons, 


who did not dare attack him in his works, in vain 


attempted to provoke him to a battle, ſo that al- 
though they had pledged their faith ro the Duke 
ot Glouceſter to guard his ſiſter, the Empreſs, 
1rom 
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from all danger during his abſence in France, whither 
he was gone to raiſe ſupplies, they were conſtrained 
to leave her to her fate. Matilda, after having by 
her exhortations and example, animated the garri- 
ſon to make a much more vigorous defence "than 
could have been expected, at length reduced to 
the utmoſt extremity tor want of every neceſſary, 
and deſparing of relief, went privately out of the 
caſtle by night, without the knowledge of the gar- 
riſon, accompanied only by three truſty attendants, 
and being conducted by a ſoldier of Stephen's ar- 
my, whom ſhe had gained by preſents, croſſed over 
the Thames, which was then frozen ſo hard as to 
bear, and paſſing through the midſt of her enemy's 
army which guarded the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
after great hazard and fatigue reached Abingdon, 
having walked ſix miles through a deep ſnow. It 
is ſaid ſhe and her attendants were cloathed in white 
to render themſelves leſs diſtinguiſhable in the 
ſnow. The garriſon, as ſoen as they were ac 
quainted with her flight, ſurrendered upon terms. 
During this ſiege was ; built the chapel of St. Tho- 
mas, becauſe the inhabitants could not then have 
the uſe of the pariſh church of St. George. Theſe 
particulars of the Empreſs's eſcape, are not adopt- 
ed by all our hiſtorians, though they generally 
agree it was effected by the means of fome of 
Stephen s party. 

In the year 1191, this caſtle was delivered into 
the cuſtody of Richard Revel, by King Richard 
the firſt, and in the 10th of Henry the third, (ac 
cording to Madox's Hiſtory of the kixchequer) 
that King granted for himſelf and his heirs unto 
Godfrey de Craucumbe, the cuſtody of the county 
and caſtle of Oxtord, with the meadow and mill 
belonging to the caſtle, and with all other things 
appertaining to the ſarievalty, For his lite, he Paying 

dhe 
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the ſame form as had been uſually paid in the time 
of King John, with the, addition of twenty marks 
every year, as proficuum, or the value of acciden- 
tal emoluments. From the fame authority it ap- 
pears, that in the 15th of Henry II. by writ of 
Privy Seal directed to the Sheriff, the caſtle of Ox- 
ford was ordered to be victualled and ;PRUVAR 
with ammunition. 

In a map, or rather bird's-flight view of this 
town and Univerſity, drawn by Ralph Agar, in the 
year 1578, and publiſned 1728, the caſtle is repre- 
ſented as an irregular octagon, ſituated on an emi- 
nence, and ſurrounded by an embattled wall, hav» 
ing on its angles five ſquare towers; and on its 
weſt ſide one of a multangular figure, called the 
Caſtle Priſon ; ſouth of which is a building with 
a tower ſeemingly a church. The entrance is by 
a wooden bridge, over a wet ditch, which almoſt 
encompaſſes the caſtle z and through a tower on 
the north-eaſt angle, on a mount near the north 


wall, ſtands the gallows. 


Little of the caſtle is now remaining except 


the tower, which ſerves for the county Priſon. 
Necar it is a ſmall chapel, built by contribution, for 
the uſe of the pri 7 ed On the mount Sk to 
the right, is a large vanited magazine, now uſed 


for a ſtore-cellar. The wall on the left is part of 


the ancient ſtructure and is ten feet thick. Be- 

neath the mount in the caſtle- yard, are the remains 
of the ancient ſeſſions-houſe, wherein was held, in 
the year 1377, what 1s ſtiied the Black Seſſions, on 
account of an iniectious diſtemper brought by 
the priſoners, whereby the Licutenant of the Coun- 
ty, two. Knights, eighty Squires and Juſtices of 


the Peace, beſides almoſt all the gentlemen of the 


Grand Jury died. Above an hundred ſcholars, be- 
ſides townſmen, were attacked by the diſorder, 
which was attended with a kind of a parenzy, ſo 


that 
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that thoſe affected with it ran wildly about the 
ſtreets, aſſaulting every one they met, their governors 


not excepted. 


We muſt not omit to mention the Phyſic Gar- 
den, which is worthy the notice of thoſe who viſit 
Oxford, being well ſtocked with a number of va- 
rious plants, and exotics, ſome of which were 
brought over by Dr. Banks. This garden was in- 
ſtituted by the Earl of Denbey, in the year 632, of 
whom there is a buſt over the grand entrance. The 
garden is much improved by Dr. Sherrard, who 
aſhgned three thouſand pounds for the mainte- 
nance of a Prof:ffor of Botany. 

Beſides theſe public buildings, there are three 
principal bridges, viz. 1. Magdalen Bridge over the 
Cherwell, which iS nov rebuilding, and when fi- 
niſhed, will be the chief entrance into the town 
from London. 2. High bridge in the weſtern ſu- 
burb, over the Iſis, confiſting of three arches, and 
leading i into Glouceſterſhire, &c. 3. Folly bridge, 
as it is commonly called, in the ſouthern ſuburb 
of the ſame river, over which, through a gate and 
tower, known by the name of Friar Bacon's Study, 
is the Abingdon road, which leads to various parts 
of Berkſhire, &c. this conſiſts of three arches, and 
is like the reſt, entirely built with ſtone. 

The city was originally encloſed with walls, 
and from that part of them which remains as a 


boundary to New College on the north and eait, 


appear to have been embattled with baſtions at 
one hundred and fifty feet diſtance from each 
other.. | 
At Carfax, a part of the town ſo called, is a 
conduit, erected by Otho. Nicholſon, and in one 
of the principal ſtreets, called the High- ſtreet, is a 
very neathandſome market place lately erected: few 
country towns can boaſt a better. The town-hall, 


where the aſſizes for the county and the town, and 


county 
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county ſeſſions are held, is a neat commodious edi- 
fice, partly erected at the expence of Thomas Row- 
ney, Eſq. the late repreſentative and high ſteward 
of the City. 

This gentleman likewiſe gave the ground on 
which the Radcliffe Infirmary is built. It is of 
hewn ſtone, and erected upon the plan of the coun- 
ty hoſpital at Glouceſter, 1t ſtands at the entrance 
of the town, from the Woodſtock and Banbury 


roads. This is a very handſome edifice, erected 


by the truſtees of Dr. Radcliffe's benefaction, out 
of the ſurplus money remaining, after defraying 
the expence of his library. It was begun in May, 
1759, was opened upon St. Luke's day, October 
the 18th, 1770, and is ſupported by benefactors, 
and a very liberal annual ſubſcription. 

Many uſeful and elegant improvements have 
taken place here in purſuance on an Act of Par- 
liament, obtained in the eleventh year of his pre- 


ſent Majeſty George III. The narrow and incom- 


modious paſſage at Eaſt gate has been opened, 
which affords a proſpect of Magdalen College, and 
renders this equal to the magnificence of the High- 
ſtreet; and the elevation of a ſumptuous ſtone 
bridge! is already adopted, from a deſign of that 
molt ingenious artiſt Mr. John Gwynn. At Car- 
fax, in the very centre of the city, many buildings 
have been removed, in order to continue the prin- 
cipal ſtreet, which opens a fine avenue to the new 
Bottley road, now completely finiſhed, on a ſuperb 
plan; as it contains no leſs than ſcven bridges, built 
with hewn ſtone, in the compaſs of one mile. North 
gate, uſually called Bocardo, the only city gate 
lately remaining, has alſo been demoliſhed; and 
the removal of this nuiſance perhaps pro: duces the 
moſt ſtrik ing effect of any of theſe modern improve- 
ments: the Corn- market and St. Giles's being now 
connected, and thrown into one long and noble 
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power. 
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ſtreet. The old ſhambles, in the Butcher-row, by 
the act already recited, are likewiſe. ordered to be 
taken away, and a new general market, upon an 
extenſive ſcale, to be erected berween the High- 
ſtreet and Jeſus College: lane. 

There is a ſtone before Baliol College, which 
marks the place ot martyrdom of Archbiſhop Cran- 
mer and Bithop Ridley. 

On the other ſide of the river formerly ſtood 
Oſney Abbey, founded by Robert Doyly, at the 
perſuaſion of his wife Editha, who often walking 
with her maid near a certain tree in the meadows, 


was always diſturbed by the clamour of a number 
of pyes and other birds, and confulting one Ra- 


dulphus, her confeſſor, what this might ſignify, he 


cunningly advited her to build ſome church or mo- 


naſtery where the trees ſtood, which ſhe did, and 
made him the firſt prior. 

The White Friars was a royal palace; and near 
a green called Beaumond's, was anciently a tower, 
which gave birth to that valiant Prince, Richard 
the Firit. 

Paſſing over a bridge on the Iſis, are ſome ſmall 
remains of the ruins of Raleigh Abbey, which has 


been converted to a common brewhoule. 


At Godſtow, at a ſmall diſtance from Oxford, 


are the remains of a nunnery, ſituated among de- 
lightful meadows; here formerly was a remarkable 


tomb of fair Roſamond, which is ſaid to have been 
of wood, and of moſt curious workmanſhip. The 
tory of this unfortunate lady is fo well known, that 
we ihall not take up our reader's time with dwelling 
upon it; all that we ſhall fay about it, is, that the 
popular ftory of her death is eſteemed by many 
hittorians as a gction, and ſeveral aſſert ſhe died a 
natural death, ſoon after ſhe was encloſed in the 
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The ſtory of the poiſon is thought to have taken its 
riſe from the figure of a cup, engraved as an or- 
nament on her tomb. Her parents, who ſurvived 
her, cauſed her to be buried in the church of God- 
ſtowe, oppoſite to the high altar; and Henr 
laviſhed great ſums in adorning and lighting her 
tomb. Here ſhe remained till the year 1191, when 
according to, Haveden, Hugh Biſhop of Lincoln, vi- 
ſiting the nunnery of Godſtowe, went into the 
church to pray, where obſerving a tomb covered 
with ſilk, and lighted by a profuſion of wax 
tapers, he enquired to whom it belonged, and be- 
ing told to Roſamond, miſtreſs ro King Henry, 
who, for her ſake, had been a great benefactor to 
the church, the biſhop, 1n a fit of zeal, exclaimed, 
Take this harlot from hence, and bury. her with- 
out the. church, leſt through her the Chriſtian re- 
ligion ſhould be ſcandalized, and that other women, 
warned by her example, may refrain from unlawful 
and adulterous love.” It was accordingly done, 
and her body was depoſited, as tradition ſays, in 
the Chapter-houſe. But it was the deſtiny of this 
unfortunate lady to find no reſt for her corpſc, 
for after the reformation her coffin was found and 
opened, of which . Leland gives the following ac- 
count: Roſamunde's tumbe, at Godſtowe nun- 
nery, was taken up of late: it is a large ſtone, with 
this inſcription, Tumba Roſamunde, her bones were 
cloſed in lede, and wythin that bones were cloſed 
yn letter. When 1t was opened, there was a {weete 
ſmell came out of it.” Notwithſtanding the opi- 
nion of the Biſhop of Lincoln, Rolamond was 
conſidered after her death, as little lets than a 
Saint, as appears by the following inſcription, 
on a croſs, which Leland ſays, ſtood near God- 
ſtowe. 


F 1 Qui 
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Qui meat hac oret Signum Salutio aderit, 
Utque Siba deter Veniam. Roſamunda Precetur. 


And alſo by the following ſtory, Roſamond, 
during her reſidence at the Bower, made ſeveral 
viſits to Godſtowe, where being frequently re- 
proved for the life ſhe led, and threatened with 
- the conſequences in a future ſtate, ſhe always 
anſwered, ſhe knew ſhe ſhould be ſaved : and as 
a token to them, ſhewed a tree, which ſhe ſaid 
would be turned into ſtone when ſhe was with the 
Saints in heaven. Soon after her death this wonderful 
metamorphoſis happened, and the ſtone was ſhewed 
to ſtrangers at Godſtowe, till the time of the diſſo- 
lution. 8 53 
In 1703, a walnut tree being rooted up by 2 
violent ſtorm, a fragment of an ancient tomb-ſtone 
was diſcovered, having this inſcription in antique 
characters, Godeſtowe un Chaunterie —.“ 
A print of this, with ſome conjuctures thereupon, 
is given in the laſt edition of Leland's Itinerary. 
The remains of this nunnery are only part of 
the tower of the church, and a ſmall chapel, and 
ſome of the exterior walls. Theſe, however, ſuf- 
fice to ſhew it was a place of conſiderable ex- 
tent, . 
In this chapel is a large ſtone coffin, pretended 
to be that from which Roſamond's bones were 
taken; it ſeems to have been contrived for two 
bodies, having been divided in the middle by a 
ridge of ſtone running from head to foot. On the 
inſide of the ſouth wall was newly wrote, the fol- 
lowing epitaph, being a copy of that ſaid to have 
been placed on her romb, and which contains a 
quibble on her name : 


Hic jacet in Tumba, Roſa mundi, non Roſamunda 
Non redolet, ſed Olet, quæ redokre Solet. 
The 
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The walls of this building appear to have been 
formerly painted. Here is a pond which is ſaid to 
have been once a paved bath. The common peo- 
ple have a ſtory of a ſubterraneous paſſage from 
hence to Woodſtock. A labouring man told Mr. 
Harnwell, that he entered ſo far into one as to 
paſs through three gates, but was deterred from 
going any farther by an eft falling on his ſhoulder. 
If there is any truth in this relation, it might poſ- 
ſibly be a drain. The ſtory of ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſages is told of moſt religious houſes. 

This nunnery. was founded the latter end of the 
reign of King Henry the firſt, by Editha, a reli- 
geous matron of Wincheſter. The legend ſays, ſhe 
was directed by a viſion, to repair to a place near 
Biſney, and there toerect a nunnery, where a light from 

heaven ſhould appear. | 
The Biſhoprick of Oxford is ſaid to be but of late 
erection, no longer ago than the reign of Kin 
Henry the Eighth, when Robert King, the Jaif 
Abbot of Oſney Abbey, was elected Biſhop in the 
year 1541; the city is governed by a Mayor, or 
High Steward, Recorder, four Aldermen, two 
Bailiffs, a Town-Clerk, and twenty-four Common. 
council-men, The magiſtrates are ſubje& to the 
Vice Chancellor in all affairs of moment, even re- 
lating to the city; and the Mayor takes an oath 


before the Vice Chancellor, to preſerve the pri- 


vileges of the Univerſity. Here are two charity 
ſchools, one erected by the Univerſity for fifty-tour 
boys, the other by the city for fifty boys and girls. 
Oxford gives the title of Earl to the family of 
Harley. 
Having viewed every thing remarkable in the 
Univerſity and City, we ſhall make an excurſion 
to Woodſtock, which is famous for a manufacture 
of poliſhed ſteel and leather gloves. It is a cor- 
| Poration, governed by a Mayor, Recorder, four 
Aldermen, 
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It 


has three alms-houſes, and a ſchool founded the 

twenty-ſeventh of Elizabeth, by Mr. Richard Crom- 

well, Citizen and Skinner of London. 
Woodſtock, Dr. Plot ſays, was a ſeat-royal ever 


ſince the days of King Alfred, which is confirmed 


by a manuſcript in the Cotton Library. This place 
was ſo conſiderable in the time of King Etheldred, 
that he held a parliament here, by which it appears 
there muſt have been a houſe of the Kings of Eng: 
land here, before King Henry the Firſt Tebuilt it, 
and encloſed the park with a wall, which 1t 1s faid 
was for the keeping of foreign wild beaſts. Henry 
the Second made "great improvements in this ſear, 


where he kept his beautiful miſtreſs, fair Roſamond, 


whom we have before {ſpoken of. 

In this palace, Edmund, the fon of Edward the 
firſt, was born, and thence denominated Edmund 
of Woodſtock : z as was Edward the Black Prince, 
The Princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, was 
kept a priſoner here under the perſecutions of 
Queen Mary. In the time of the civil wars, this 


| palace telt the rage of fanataciſm. Its magnificent 


ruins were remaining within the memory of man 
near the bridge, to the north, on the ſpot where 
two elm. trees have been fince planted ; as a memo- 
rial. 

Queen Anne, in reward for the faithful ſervices 
of John Duke of Marlborough, granted him, with 
the concurrence of par rliament, the park and manor 
of Wocdſtock, with other appurtenances. 

1 he Caſtle of BLENHeIu, though it conſiſts of a 

-ariety of beautiful and noble architecture, yet it 
1s a heavy monument of a nation's gratitude, as it 
was raiſed at the public expence, it was deſigned to 


be more magnificent, but, alas | Sir Job V anbrugh 
Was the @ rchlitect, 


Through 
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Through a ſpacious and elegant portal, erected 
at the charge of the old Ducheſs Dowager of Marl- 
borough, we enter the park, which brings us to the 
houſe on the eaſt ſide, where is a portal built in 

the ſtyle of Martial architecture, which leads 
into a quadrangle, chiefly conſiſting of arcades and 
offices; from hence we paſs into the grand area. 

In the centre of the front, a ſuperb portico, ele- 
vated on maſſy columns, admits us to 
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The GRAND HALL, 


Which is one of the largeſt and fineſt rooms in Eng- 
land; its dimenſions are fifty three feet by forty- 
four, and ſixty high, which is the height of the 
houſe. There is a gallery, which is ſupported by 
large and well proportioned pillars of the Corinthian 
order. The cieling is painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, and repreſents the Duke of Marlborough crown- 
ed with victory, who points to a plan of the battle 
of Blenheim. 


Over the door of the ſaloon, is a buſt of John Duke 
of Marlborough. _ 
Venus de Medicis, and the F awn, two ade in 
bronze, done from the originals, in marble. 
Above, upon the right and left, are ſeveral mar- 


ble termini, with two excellent ſtatues of a nymph 
and a bacchanal. 
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The Bow Window Room: 
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The tapeſtry of this apartment repreſents the bat- 
tles of Alexander the Great, and his viſit to Dio- 
genes : after Le Brun. 


Over the door next the paſſage, a Virgin and , 
Child by 8 | 


Over 
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Over the chimney, Chriſt taken down from the 
Crofs: by Jordaens of Antwerp. C 
Over the door next to the bed-chamber, a Yang 
Jerome. 

Over the oppoſite door, a Magdalen : by Palma 
Giovani. 

In the pannel to the left of the chimney beginning 


from the top, is a Head, after Han. Carrache, by 


Reynolds. 
A Head of Anne Counteſs of Sunderland. 
A Head of Diana: by Guido Rheni. 
A Woman's Head : by Rubens. 
A Head of John Duke of Marlborough. 


The Duke and Ducheſs's Bed- chamber. 


Over the chimney is a whole length portrait of 
88 Duke of Marlborough, by Sir Godf, Kneller, 


The Duke's Dreſſing Room. 


This tapeſtry repreſents more of Alexander s bat- 
tles: after Le Brun. 


Over the chimney is a whole length Portrait of 
Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborough. 

Over the door going in from the bow window 
room, is Lot and his daughters: by Del Prete 
Genoeſe. 


Over the oppoſite door is a battle Pw: by 


Bourgonione. 


Breakfaſt Room. 


On the ſide oppoſite the chimney, the middle 


Fs chil in the top row is of Rubens, his wife, and 
is child : by Rubens. 


On 


On the ſide of this neareſt window, is a porte 
of the Marchioneſs de Havre, very fine: by Van- 
dyck. 

6 the other fide, Mary of Medicis, alſo very 
capital : by Vandyck. 

Inder this is a ſmall piece: by Rottenhammer. 
Under the Rubens, a battle piece ; by Bourgo- 


nione. 


Under the other Vandyck, another piece: by 


Rottenhammer. 
On the next ſide in the middle, is a very capital 
piece of Bacchanalians, &c. by Rubens. 


On one fide of it is a fine full length portrait of 
the Third, of Spain: by Titan. 
On the other, Andromeda : by muten 


Under theſe are the following, 3 from 
Philip the Third. 


"The Baptiſm of our Saviour: by 

A man's head : by Holbeins. 

A landſcape with cattle : by Roſa di Tivoli. 

A man's head: by Titian. 

The Offering, af the Magi : by Rubens. 

On the chimne ide, top row, beginning. next to 
the Andromeda, is a very ſcarce day light : by 
Vanderneer. 


Over the chimney, St. John writing the Apoca- 
lypſe : by Spagnolette. 


A naked man tied to a tree, very fine colouring : 
Flemiſh School. 


Under the Vanderneer, the bones found in the 
wilderneſs : by Old Franck. 


Under the naked man, is the Circumciſion of our 
Saviour: by Rembrandt. 

2 the adjoining door, is a holy family, ſaid to 

be by Raphael. 


Over Te oppoſite door, is a oy family : by 


Rubens, 4 


| Bl ue 
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Blue Drawing Room. 


Over the door next to the breakfaſt room, Aa 
holy family : by Rubens. 
_ © Over the chimney, a Madona ſtanding on a globe 
ſurrounded by Angels, very capital : by Carlo 
Marratti. 
Under this are two ſmall and capital pictures : : 
the right hand one by Agos. Carrache. 
The left hand one, by Tintoret. | 
Next the Roman Charity, very fine: by Rubens, 
Lot's departure out of Sodom: by Rubens. 
Over the door going into the bed-chamber, The 
flight into Egypt: by Rubens. 
Next, the Offering of the Magi : by Rubens. 
The under row, beginning from the chimney, a 
capital picture of our Saviour bleſſing the Children: 
by Rubens. 
Raphael's Dorothea, exceeding capital: by Ra- 
W 
; Pope Gregory, and a female martyr with a palm 
branch, very fine: by Titian. | 
A portrait of Paracelſus : by Rubens. 
A holy family, very fine: by Agoſtino Carrache. 
A Magdalane, in his beſt manner: by Carlo 
Dolci. 
A Virgin and Child : by Solimani. 


The State Bed-C hamber, 


Over the door, next the Winter drawing-room, 
is an original picture of Mrs. Killigrew and Mrs. 
Morton, two celebrated beauties : by Vandyck. 
Over the other door is a picture of Lord Stafford 
and his Secretary : by Vandyck. 
Next to this, a young woman's head: by —— 
Ditto, its companion: by =—— 


Time 
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Time cutting Cupid's wings: by Vandyck. 

Catherine 0 Medicis : by Rubens. 

George Duke of Marlborough : by Reynolds, 

Caroline Ducheſs of Marlborough, and her daugh- 
ter Lady Caroline AT bon by Reynolds. 

Under theſe, | in the bottom row, is an angel, by 
Correggio. 

A landſcape. 

A holy family, very capital: by Han Carrache. 

A landſcape, | 

A circular landſca 

A landſcape: by Vanderneer. 

Ditto: by Wovermans. 

A ſmall neat landſcape: by Paul Bryle. 

A ſmall group of figures: by Patterre. 
Cattle, &c, by Wovermans. 

The Annunciation : by Correggio. 

Second row, St. John the Apoſtle, and our 84. 
viour: by Carlo Dolci. 

And in this apartment is a blue damaſk ſtate- bed 
adorned with martial trophies ; deſigned by Cham- 
bers. 


The Winter Drawing Rom: 


This tapeſtry is a repreſentation of the Cardinal 
Virtues, 

Over the chimney is a very capital and famous 
original picture of a Virgin and Child, St. John 
and St. Nicholas: by Raphael, 

Over the door next the ſtate bed-chamber, is Iſaac 
bleſſing Jacob: by Rembrandt. 

| Over the other door, the woman taken in adultery: 
by Rembrandt. 


The Dining Room. 


Over the door, going in from the drawing-room, 
is St. Lawrence diſtributing the ornaments of the 
altar to the poor: by Del Prete Genoeſe. 

K K Next 
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Next, a Bacchanalian piece: by Rubens. 
Venus and Adonis: by Rubens. 

Over the chimney, fortune-tellers : by Valentino. 
Lot and his daughters, very capital: by Rubens. 
A moſt noble landſcape : by Claude Lorrain. 
Over the other door, the Rape of Europa : by 

Paul Veroneſe. 


In the pannels near the windows, are ſix ſmall 
landſcapes : by Wootton. 


The Saloon 


Is forty- four feet by thirty-three, and ' 50g 
high; the door-caſes are of marble, and exceeding- 
ly magnificent. The lower part is lined with. the 
ſame, on which account, though it is deemed by 
ſome 1 improper, it is calculated to afford a cool re- 
treat in the warmeſt weather. This is a common 
faſhion in the warmer climate of 6: 

The different compartments repreſent different 
nations, in their various habits and modes of dreſs: 
by La Guerre, 

The cieling 1s emblematic, and repreſents John 
Duke of Marlborough i in the midſt of his victories 
ſtopt by Peace, and Time reminding him of the 
_ rapidity of his own flight; and is alſo painted by 
Lua Guerre, 


Over the right-hand chimney as you enter from 
the hall, a buſt of Carracalla. 


Over the other, a buſt of a Roman Conſul. 


Drawing Room to the right of the Saloon. 


The tapeſtry repreſents ſome of John Duke of 
 Marlborough's battles. 


| _ Over the chimney is a whole "nah portrait of 
Charles Earl of Sunderland : by Sir Godf. Kneller. 
Beneath, is a buſt 4 — 


Over 
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Over the neareſt door to the ſaloon, is a portrait of 
a young Knight of Malta: by Baroccio. 

Over the oppoſite door, Meleager and Atalanta, 
very maſterly: by Rubens. 

In the pannel near the window by the door next 
the ſaloon, is at the top, the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds : by Luca Giordano. | 

Under it, a Madona and Child: by Nic. Pouſlin. 

Wo landſcape : by Wootton. + 

In the pannel oppoſite to this is, The offering of by 
the Magi: by Luca Giordano, 

A holy family: by Nic. Pouſſin. 

A e by Mottos. 


Middle Drawing Boom ike of the Saloon. 


The tapeſtry is a further deſcription of the battles 
of John Duke of Marlborough. | 

Over the chimney, a portrait of Anne Counteſs 
of Sunderland: by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Underneath this is a capital painting upon black 
marble : by Aleſſandro Veronele. 

Over the firſt door going in, is a picture of an 
Aſtronomer and his family: by Dobſon. 

Over the oppoſite door, is a capital piece with 
cattle and figures: by 9 
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Drawing Room next to the Library. 


The tapeſtry is a continuation of the battles of 

the Duke of Marlborough. 

| Over the chimney, a very capital picture of Se- 

neca bleeding to death: by Luca Giordano. 
In the pannel to the left at the top, is a portrait 

of King Edward the Sixth: by Holdeins. | , 
A view of architecture. | 
The burning of Troy. 


TEE Over 
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Over the door going in, a ſtill life: by Malteze. 
Over the oppolite r, ditto : by! lalteze. 


| 3 LIBRARY. 5 . 


This ſuperb room is one hundred and cighty- 
three feet five inches long; in the middle it is thir- 
ty-one feet nine inches wide, and at each end twen- 
ty-eight feet ſix inches wide. The Doric pilaſters 
are of marble, with the complete columns of the 
fame, which ſupport a rich entablature, the window 
frames, the ſurrounding baſement of black marble, 
and the ſtuccoed compartments of the yaulted ciel- 
ing, are in the higheſt taſte both of deſign and 
Ps. It was originally intended as a 1 5 

r paintings; but the late juſtly lamented Duke 
a0 utility to elegance, having furniſhed it with 
the noble collection of Books, made by Lord Sun- 
derland, his Grace's father. Their number is ſaid 
to amount to twenty-four thouſand volumes, which 
have been allowed tobe worth thirty thouſand pounds, 
and we may venture to pronounce. them the beſt 
private collection in England, They are kept un- 
der gilt wire lattices, hat no aſſiſtance to learning 
might be wanting, the late Duke 88 here a ane 
Orrery and Planetarium. 

At one end of the room is a higbly finiſhed ſta- 
tue of Queen Anne, by Riſbrack, win rs inſcrip- 


t Ns 


To the W of Queen ANN E, 
Under whoſe Auſpices 
JOHN Duke of M ARLBOROU GH 
Conquered _ 
And to whoſe Munificence 
Ne and his Poſterity 
With Gratitude _ 
Cwe the Poſſeſſion of BLENHETIM. 
A. D. MDCCXXVI. 
The 
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The PoxTRALTS are, 


Diana Ducheſs of Bedford: by Slaughter. 
Anne Viſcounteſs Bateman: by Slaughter. 
Mary Ducheſs of Montague. 
| Elizabeth Counteis of Bridgwater, _ 
The Hon. John Spencer : by Slaughter, 
Ann Counteſs of Sunderland. 
Caroline, preſent Ducheſs of Marlborough, . 


Elizabeth Ducheſs of Marlborough: by Wood. 
Charles Duke of Marlborough: by Vanloo. 
Sarah Ducheſs of Marlborough: by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, 

John Duke of Marlborough : by Sir Godfrey 
8 Kneller. 


nienſes: by Wilton. 
Over the left hand chimney, is a buſt of Charles 


longing to this library. 


Spencer Duke of Marlborough. 

Before we leave this Attic gallery, I cannot but 
direct the ſpectator to its bow-windows, from 
whence we have a delightful proſpect of the de- 


aſcent of the venerable graves which cover the op- 
7 hill, | 


The ee Dent Croszr. 


Is fitted up in the French taſte, and FE. a 
molt curious and valuable collection of pictures, all 
in imitation of the moſt n painters, and paint- 


Qppolite 


George, preſent Duke of Marlborough: by — 


Over the marble door, is a buſt of Milo Crotc- 


Earl of Sunderland, who collected the books be- 
Gyer the right hand chimney, is abuſtof Charles 


clivity deſcending to the water, and the. gradual 
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Oppoſite the chimney are two larger pictures; 
one the Murder of the Innocents; the other the 
Inſide of a Church: by Steenwyck. 


The CHAPEL. 


This is one of the wings; in which 1s a capa 
monument to the memory of the old Duke and 
Ducheſs, by Ryſbrack. They are repreſented with 
their two ſons who died young, as ſupported by 
Fame and Hiſtory. Beneath, in a baſſo- deneves, iS 
the- "TEE of Marſhal Tallard. 


The Curna Room. 


This is ſituated below ſtairs, and will afford Ke. 
ficient entertainment to the curious. It is furniſhed 
with a moſt elegant and valuable collection of Dreſ- 
den China given to the late Duke by the King of 
Poland, in return for a pack of ſtag hounds; con- 
ſiſting of turenes, ſets of plates, and fantaſtic 
figures. The colours are remarkably lively, and 
the repreſentations highly natural. Here are like- 
wiſe ſome beautiful and coſtly jars, collected at a 
great expence by the late Ducheſs Dowager. 


The gardens belonibliig to this Caſtle conſiſt of 
about one hundred acres, and are ſpacious and 
agreeable; the preſent Duke has made great 20 
ditions and i improvements. b 

The park, which is very extenſive, between ten 
and eleven miles in circumference, beautifully va- 
ried and well planned; the bridge, chiefly conſiſting 
of one arch, in the ſtyle of the Rialto at Venice, is 
magnificent; the water truly noble, and Wee to 
be paralleled in this Kingdom. 

On the pedeſtal of a ſtately column, one hundred 
and Thirty feet high, on the top of which is a ſtatue 


of 
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of the Duke, is a conciſe account of the ſervices 
done by the late Duke, with the recital of ſeveral 
clauſes of the act of parliament. On one ſide is the 
following inſcription, ſuppoſed to be written by the 
late Lord Bolingbroke, while others affirm it was 
penned by the late Duke's Chaplain. 


The Caſtle of Blenheim was founded by Queen Anvz, 
In the fourth year of her reign, ? 
In the year of the Chriſtian era 170g. 
A monument deſigned to perpetuate the memory of 
the ſignal victory 
Obtained over the French and Bavarians, 
Near the village of Blenbeim, 
On the banks of the Danube, 
By Joan Duke of MarLBOROUGH, 

The hero not only of this nation, but of this age; 
Whoſe glory was equal in the council and in the field; 
Who by wiſdom, juſtice, candour, and addreſs, 

| Reconciled various, and even oppoſite, Intereſts; 
Acquired an influence 705 
Which no rank, no authority can give, 
Nor any force, but that of ſuperior virtue: 
Became the fixed important centre, 
Which united in one common cauſe, 
The principal ſtates of Europe ; 


Who by military knowledge, and irreſiſtible valour, 


In a long ſeries of uninterrupted triumphs, 
Broke the power of France, | 
When raiſed the higheſt, when exerted the moſt; 
Reſcued the empire from defolation; 
_ Aﬀerted and confirmed the liberties of Europe 
&c. &c, &c. | 


On the left of the road to Chipping Norton, about 
three miles from Blenheim, is Ditchley, the ſeat of 
Lord Litchfield, which is a neat and regular edifice, 
built 
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built of hewn ſtone; the ſouthern front extremely 
beautiful, and the two correſpondent wings mo 
ſome and proportionable, commanding a 
agreeable and extenſive proſpect, in which thi — ry 
nificent palace juſt deſcribed | has the proved: ons 
In the centre of the pan 13 


The HALL 8 


Which is finely proportioned and POPE de- 
corated ; the cieling contains an Aſſembly of the 
Gods, by Kent, The other ornaments are buſts, 
ſtatues, &c. a curious model of the Radelivian Li- 
brary, and a FROGS and lofty na ang 


Muſic Room. 1 


Elegant 2 ell adapted for the u ad 
ornamented with ſeveral family portraits; a land- 
ſcape by Wootton, in which are introduced his 
Lordſhip and the Hon. Mr. Lee, taking the di- 


verſion of ſhooti Three hunt ieces by the 
ſame hand. 15 | mh by 


Dining Ni: 


This room is furniſhed with much fimple ele- 
gance; here is a capital full length of Henry VIII. 
by Holbein. 

A family- piece of Charles I. with Charles II. a 
child, at his knee : by Vandyke 

Sir Henry Lee, with the maſtif which ſaved his 
life ; by Johnſon.— The ſtory of this piece is found- 
ed on a miraculous eſcape of Sir Harry, from being 
aſſaſſinated by one of his own ſervants, who had 
formed a deſign of robbing the houſe, after having 
. his mafter. But providentially on the 


night 
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night this project was intended to be put in exe- 
cution, the maſtiff, though no favourite with, nor 
ever before taken notice of by his maſter, accom- 
panied him up ſtairs, crept under the bed, and 
could not be driven away by the ſervant; when, at 
length, Sir Harry ordered him to be left: and in 
the dead of night, the ſame ſervant entering the 
room to execute his deſign, was inſtantly ſeized by 
the dog, and upon being ſecured confeſſed his in- 
tentionss. 4 n 
In one corner of the piece are the following lines: 
More faithful than favoured. 
Reaſon in man cannot effect ſuch love, | 
As nature doth in them that reaſon want : 
Ulyſſes true and kind his dog did prove, 
When faith in better friends was very ſcant. 
My travels for my friends have been as true, 
Tho? not as far as fortune did him bear; 

No friends my love and faith divided knew, 
Tho? neither this nor that once equal'd were. 
But in my Dog, whereof I made no ſtore, 

I find more love than them I truſted more.? 


Þ 


The Damaſk Bedchamber. 


Is adorned with tapeſtry ; boys ſqueezing grapes, 
&c. and engaged in other ſports, maſterly executed. 
The furniture of the bed is rich crimſon damaſk. 
Here are three portraits, the Queen of Bohemia 
and Lord and Lady Teynham, 


Tapeſtry Drawing Room. 


The tapeſtry of this room is as capital as the laſt ; 
the ſubjects, the Muſes and Apollo; Bacchanalian 
ſcenes and a Vintage. e e Sad 
8 EXT 11 "The 


4 
| 


; -. 
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The chimney- piece, of black and white marble, 
is in the Tonic order, and an excellent piece of 


workmanſhip. 


Several portraits of the family by V andyke, John- 
fon and Lely. 
The ſpeftator will be pleaſed with the agreeable 
landfcape, opening to him from the windows of this 
apartment. It conſiſts of a winding valley, with a 


ſerpentine canal, covered with an 0 wi Chineſe 
bridge, the whole bounded by an eaſy 


preading de- | 
clivity, interſperſed with groups of trees, 


The 8 a LO 0 x: 


The roof is ſtuccoed in a rich, though chaſte 
ſtyle. The middle compartment is Flora, with the 
Zephyrs. The walls are alſo ſtuccoed, and paint- 
ed of an olive colour; n. which are Minerva 
and Diana, whole length bas reſi Th in the antique 
ſtyle. | 0 38 5 * *. | 

Here is an excellent antique "the ddeſs 
Health, about forty · inches in height; lately y pur- 
chaſed from Dr. Mead's collection. On its pede- 
ſtal is a bas relief of the head of Eſculapius, cut 
with a remarkable boldneſs. Here is alſo an an- 
tique medallion of the Sailing Cupid. The dia- 
meter is about twelve inches. 


Green Damaſk Drawing Room. 


7 he city; piece is finely executed by Skee- 
. In the middle is a Jandfcape by Wootton. 
Over the doors are two ſtriking pieces, brought 
from Italy, of ruins, rocks, and caſcades. The ar- 


chitecture in the manner of Panini. | 


Here is alſo a table of Italian marble, having a 
eeniſh ground interſperſed with white veins, which 
is a moſt beautiful and valuable curioſity. 


Gilt 
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Cin Drawing Room... : 


This was s formerly called the Beſt Dining "0 
Here are ſeveral portraits by eminent maſters ; the. 
decorations of the wainſcot are gilt; and the ciel- 

beautifully ſtuccoed. 
9 fe chimney- piece of this apartment is _— exe- 


cuted by Scheemaker: In the frieze a Bacchana- 


lian's head finely executed ; and oyer it a landſcape 
by Woot. 5 $4 


Both the bed and de of this apartment a are 


of rich figured velyet, made on purpoſe at Genoa, 
for Admiral Lee. 


The chimney-piece is executed i in a maſterly man- 


net... Te ge 

And here is a drefing table of NEE va workman- 
ſhip, done in France. Tt conſiſts of a dark coloured. 
wood, inlaid with fine ramifications of braſs-work. 


The Tapeſtry Room. 


This apartment, which is the laſt we are ſhewn,. 
1s curiouſly ornamented in the Chineſe taſte. 
Here are two ſtriking pieces of tapeſtry ; one of 


which repreſents the Cyclops forging the armour of 


Aneas ; the other, Neptune, with his proper at- 
tendants, giving directions about refitting a veſſel, 
which has juſt been ſhipwrecked. 

Over the chimney- piece, which i is finely finiſhed. 
in white marble, is a capital picture of the Duke 
and Ducheſs of York, and the Princeſſes Mary, and 
Anne; by Sir Peter Lely. 


Over the two doors are two maſterly landſcapes, 
by an Italian hand. Th 
e 
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ful ſpot, and has every charm that can reſult 
a diverſity of wood, water, eminences and vales, and 
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The chairs are covered with tapeſtry; each of 
which is prettily ornamented with the ſtory of a 
fable from Æſop. „„ 
A ſmall fire-ſkreen in this apartment, beautifully 
worked with a needle, by the late Lady Litchfield, 
cannot eſcape he attention of the curious: the ſub- 
ject of which is the Rape of Proſerpine. 
In conformity to the ſtyle of this apartment, here 
are two beautiful Chineſe figures; one a Chineſe 
Tady, the other a porter with a cheſt of te. 
Near to Chipping Norton, about ſixteen miles 
from Oxford, and about four from Ditchley, ts 
Heythorp, the ſeat. of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Shrewſbury ; it ſtands on an eminence, in a _ 
from 
will fully repay the curious traveller for the trouble 
he may have in directing his courſe out of the ſtrait 


road, in order to obtain a view of it. 


The approach to the grand area before the houſe 
is exceedingly magnificent, leading through an ave- 


nue of about two miles, planted. on each fide with 


foreſt trees, interſperſed with clumps of fir, &c. 


The houſe is a regular edifice, conſiſting of four 


fronts, built inthe moſt elegant ſtile of architecture, 
and 1s. joined to the office by open arcades, which 
have a very pleaſing effect. We enter the houſe by 
a flight of ſteps under a grand portico, ſupported 
by four lofty Corinthian columns. 


The HA L L 7 
Is a well-proportioned room, thirty-two feet by 


twenty-nine. It is finiſhed in plain ſtucco, and 
adorned with yaſes and lamps upon, highly finiſhed 


brackets. The two large filvered ſaſhes on each 


fide of the door leading to the ſaloon, has a pleaſing 


deception. 


From 
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From the hall, we are led to the grand ſtair-caſe, 
che walls and cieling of which are ornamented: with 
pannels and teſtoons of ſtucco. We next enter 


The Leſſer Breakfaſting Parlour. ry 


at 


A neat Fo commodious room, adorned with for 
landſcapes, by an, eminent Italian maſter; a paint- 
ing of Judith, with the head of Holoternes, and 
the martyrdom of St. Sebaſtian, with ſome other 
landſcapes and portraits, the painters unknown. ' . 

From Waage thro? the anti- chamber, we pals to 


The Blue Drawing Room, 


; COTE is. an apartment of twenty-one feet by 
4] eighteen, and a half, and enriched with an elegant 

chimney. piece, of Sienna and Statuary marble, exe- 
cuted by the late Mr. Carter. i 
Qyer. the. chimney is a family-piece of . "| 
„ II. with his two ſiſters, when young, by = 
Vandyke; and on the ſides of the room the portraits | 
of 50 reſent Earl and Counteſs of Shrewſbury, by | | 
Mr. Hoare of Bath. Under the picture over the ll 
NY iece, and upon the oppoſite pier, are two | 
large glalles in gilt frames richly carved, by Snetzler. 'x 

| Adjoining to this 1s 


— — 02 n — ak hw” th 5 


17 


y Lord's Bed Chamber, 


Fitted up with tapeſtry, in which is a rich blue 
damaſk bed and furniture. Cloſe to which is 


My Lady's Dreſſing Room. 


A neat and elegant apartment, hung with Chineſe , 
Paper; from whence we command an extenſive pro- 
ſpect over the adjacent country. 


mort. | From 
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Fi rom the bed chamber before mentioned we 
e ß 


The LIBRARY, 


Which 1s a moſt ſuperb and magnificent room, 

eighty- three feet in length, and twenty in height. 

The ornaments of this room are maſterly: they 
conſiſt chiefly of the moſt elegant and highly finiſh- 
ed ſtucco, by the late and preſent Mr. Roberts of 
Oxford: the deſigns. of which are admirably rice 8 
ed to the purpoſes of the place, and merit peculiar 
notice. 

On the north fide are ſeven recefles, one of which 
is the entrance from the hall, and the other ſix are 
filled with elegant book-cafes : in this ſide are alſo 
two ſuperb chimney-pieces, by Carter, compoſed of 
the ſtatuary and rich verd antique marble. The 
entrances at each end are formed to correſpond 1 with 
the other receſſes; the ſemicircular arches over 
which, as well as that leading from the hall, are or- 
namented in ſtucco with fables from Aſop, admi- 
rably executed; and a medallion of the fame kind 
over each chimney. The ſouth fide, which fronts 
the garden, conſiſts of eight magnificent windows, 
with a pair of folding glafs doors, which | Oper to 
the terrace. a 

The cieling, which is entirely plain, is ſupported 
by columns of the Corinthian order; and 1s encom- 
paſſed by an exceeding rich, Ionic entablature. 
This room is likewiſe enriched with pendant or- 
naments, in alto relievo, of ſtill-life, military, mu- 
ſical, and mathematical inſtruments ; with a judi- 
cious mixture of fruit and flowers. 


The Beſt Breakfaſting Parlour, 


Is furniſhed with Genoa flowered damaſk, and 
has a chimney-piece of fine marble, and very curi- 
ous 
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ous workmanſhip.. The cicling and cave. are in 
fret-work compartments, arnamented with birds, 


foliages, and feſtoons of flowe ers; — bold, 
and of high relief, 


The Great Drawing Room. 


This apartment is forty-ſeven feet in length, by 
_ twenty-five in breadth, and twenty in height. It is 
furniſhed with moſt exquiſite tapeſtry, "which for 
colour as well as expreſſion, muſt engage the at. 
tention of the curious. This tapeſtry, which is the 
work of Vanderborght, repreſents the four quarters 
of the world, well expreſſed by aſſemblages of the 
natives, in their various habits and employments. 
Over the four doors are the ſeaſons and elements 
painted in a very peculiar ſtyle. Thele figures, in 
claro obſcurs, are of ineſtimable value, and appear as 
if ſtarting from the canvas. From the vaſt ex- 
preſſion, yet exceeding light tint of theſe pieces, the 
ſpectator is at firſt ready to pronounce them bas re- 
liefs in white marble, and muſt be ſurpriſed upon 
diſcovering the deception. 

The chimney- piece is extremely ſuperb, com- 
poſed of rich Egyptian and ſtatuary marble, exc- 
cuted by Carter. 

Suitable to the other ornaments of this apart- 
ment, the cieling conſiſts of repreſentations of the 
four quarters of the world, with the elements, and 
ſeaſons, in ſtucco, interſperſed with fables and other 
decorations; and ſurrounded by a full enriched Co- 
rinthian entablature. 

On the oppoſite ſide to the chimney-piece are two. 
ſuperb glaſſes, of one plate each, upwards of four 
feet in breadth, and nine feet high. Under theſe 
glaſſes are two rich tables of Egyptian marble, 
upon gilt and carved frames; and on the other 


piers | 
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ters are two girandoles of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
by Anſell, FFV 
The Muſick Parlouu r,, 
ls a ſmall, neat room, with a light and well exe- 
cuted cieling. 8 N 
The Beſt Dining Parlour. 
A very commodious apartment, of twenty-ſeven 
feet, by - twenty-five. The walls, with the cove 


and cieling, are decorated with varied compart- 
ments of highly finiſhed ornaments, - in ' ſtucco. 


Over the chimney (which is an exceeding rich cary- 
ing in wood, by Snetzler) is a portrait of the late 


Duke of Shrewſbury. 7 / 

The environs, or gardens, are laid out with great 
judgment. A variety of beautiful ſcenes ſtrike the 
ſpectator in a moſt agreeable ſucceſſion, With 
very little appearance of art, nature has received 
much aſſiſtance from taſte. To the ſouth-weſt, 
lofty trees afford a moſt refreſhing ſhade, inter- 
ſperſed with openings edged with flowers, Eaſt- 
ward, a ſmall ſtream is improved into a windin 
river, broke. by caſcades, and whoſe: banks are 
adorned with ſeats and temples. This piece of 
water is croſſed by a ſtone bridge, under which is 
an engine which ſupplies the houſe with water. 
From hence we aſcend to a grand terrace, planted 
on each ſide with flowering ſhrubs, that terminate 
in an octagon bowling-green, where we command 
eight extenſive and different proſpects. 

Chipping Norton, ſeventy-five miles from London, 


was anciently called Ceapan Nertune, which implies 


Cheaping Norton, and ſhews that it was a market- 
town of note for cheap wares in the time of the 
| Saxons, 
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Saxons, as does likewiſe the number of names of 
merchants as they were called, on the braſſes over 
their monuments in the church. The church is a 
good building after a curious model; near it are the 
marks of a caſtle, and Roman coins are frequently 
found here. It is a corporation, governed by two 
bailiffs, and other officers, who are empowered to 
hold a court, and judge and determine actions 
under four pounds value. On Chapel Heath, near 
the town, there are annual horſe races. 
. Adjoining to Chipping Norton, at Rovdlright, + 1s 
a little ſtone henge, called Roll-rich Stones; the 
vulgar people imagine them to have been men, me- 
tamorphoſed into ſtones. Some of the ſtones in this 
circle are from five to ſeven feet high; there is one 
higher than the reſt called the King ſtone, and ſome 
| _ theſe to have been a monument of ſome 
; erefted by Rollo the Dane, while Mr. 
| Toland poſitively aſſerts them to be the veſtigia of 
an old Roman temple. We ſhall not enter the liſts 
on this ſubject, but refer our readers to Camden, 
Plot, Toland, and others. #7 
Near this place is Hoke, or Hook Norton, walks | 
garly iy called. Hogs Norton, which was ſtiled Villa 
Regia, and was once a royal ſeat ; it gave title of 
Baron to Robert D'Oyly, who came over with 
William the Firſt. It is memorable for the flaugh- 
ter made of the. Engliſh there by the Danes in 9177 T 
but the inhabitants, ſays Camden, were formerly . 
ſuch clowns and churls, that % be born at Hog's 
Norton paſſed into a proverb, to Mane ſoch people 
as are rude and ill bre. 
Thedirect road from London to Chipping Norton; 
is through Iſlip and Wheatley, which we have varied 
a little for the ſake of the ſeats of the nobility. Iſlip 5 
nas nothing remarkable, except its being noted for 
che binh and baptiſm of Edward the Conteſſor- ; 
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whoſe font there had, for a long time, been put to 
very indecent uſes, till it was taken into the PRO 
of a neighbouring gentleman, 
Not far from Hook Norton, in the croſs road to 

Banbury, is Tadmerton, where formerly was a caſtle, 
the remains of a large camp of an orbicular form, 
doubly intrenched, and able to contain a great 
army, is ſtill to be ſeen. 

Banbury, ſeventy-five miles from Lotiden, is 
ſituated on the river Charvel, on the edge of Nor- 
thamptomſhire. It is a large market town, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade; it is greatly noted 
for its cheeſe, and as Camden's Continuator adds, 
likewiſe for its cakes and ale; the country round it 
is eſteemed extremely fertile, and good rich feeding 

meadow ground. 

It was anciently called Batientyrip, and here Ken- 
ric, the ſecond King of the Welt Saxons, put the 
| Britons to flight about the year 540. A caſtle was 
built here in the year 1125, by the Biſhop of Lin- 
coln, then Lord of the Manor. It was made a 
borough in the firſt year of Queen Mary, conſiſting 
of a Bailiff, twelve Aldermen and Burgeſſes, and in 
1718, a new charter was granted by King George I. 
with the ſtyle of Mayor, Aldermen, and Capital 
Burgeſſes. Many Roman coins have been ploughed 

up in this neighbourhood, Here is a ſtatue for 
hiring ſervants, or as the people here peculiarly 
term it, A Mop, This town has two charity- 
ſchools. N 

North of Banbury, on the north-weſt of the 
county, are the three ſhire ſtones, the boundaries of 
Oxfordſhire, Warwickſhire, and Northamptonſhire. 

We muſt now return back toOxford, and take the 
road which runs weſt from thence to Whitney and 
Burford, in our road to which we paſs Enjham, 
where is an ancient cuſtom of os royalty oc that 
| place; 
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place, the town's people were to cut down as much 
timber as where the churchwarden ſhould mark, by 
giving the firſt chop, and after drawing it into the 
abbey-yard, if they could draw it out again without 
the aſſiſtance of cattle, notwithſtanding every impe- 
diment made by the ſervants of the abbey, it was 
their own, and went in part towards repairing the 
church, This might be one cauſe of making the 
timber. ſcarce about there, "3 deg 36 1 
On the left of the road oppoſite this place, is 
Stanton Harcourt, which is remarkable for an old 
kitchen. It is a large ſquare and lofty building, of 
a ſingular form, and noticed for being without a 
chimney; a winding ſtair-caſe of ſtone in the turret, 
leads to a paſſage round the battlements, and be- 
neath the weſt of the roof are ſhutters that lift up to 
give vent to the ſmoke; this appears to be of an 
elder date than the reſt. Dr. Littleton, the late 
Biſhop of Carliſle, was of opinion, that it was re- 
paired, and the preſent window put in. Dr. Plot, 
in his Hiftory of Oxfordſhire, ſpeaking of this 
building, ſays, be * ; 
And yet amongſt all theſe eminent pri. 
vate ſtructures, could I find nothing extraordinary 
in the whole: but in the ports, the Kitchen of 
the Right worſhipful Sir Simon Harcourt, Kant, 
of Stanton Harcourt, is ſo ſtrangely unuſual, that 
by way of riddle, one. may truly call it, either a 
kitchen within a chimney; or a kitchen without 
one; for below it is nothing but a large ſquare, 
and oftangular above, ending like a tower, the fires 
being made againſt the wall, and the ſmoak climb- 
ing up them without any tunnels or diſturbance 
to the cooks, which being ſtopt by a large comical 
roof at the top, goes out at loof- holes on every ſide, 
according as the wind ſets; the loof-holes at the ſide 
next the wind, being ſhut with falling doors, and 
the adverſe ſide opened. \ 


Witney, 
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Wintney, ſituated about ſixty- five miles from 
London, was a town of great repute before the 
time of William the Conqueror: this was one of 
the eight manors given by Alvinus to the church 
of St. Stephen's Winton ; he having been ſuſpect- 
ed of adultery with Queen Emma, who cleared 
herſelf of that ſuſpicion by the fiery ordeal. 

It is a long, ſtragling and uncouth town, and 
1s only worthy of mentioning for its noted manufac- 
tures of Blanketing and Rugs, there being reckoned 
to be one hundred and fifty looms kept continually 
at work here, which ſupport above three thouſand 
people, from eight years old and upwards, and 
conſume above e ghty packs of wool weekly, The 
blankets are uſually ten or twelve quarters wide, 
very white, which ſome attribute to the abſter- 
ſive nitrous waters of the river Windruſh, where- 
with they are ſcoured ; but others believe, it is 
owing to a peculiar way of looſe ſpinning they uſe 
here; and others again are of opinion that it pro- 
ceeds from both. But, however that be, this town 
has engroſſed the whole trade in that commodity. 
Duffil Stuffs are likewiſe made here, a yard and 
three quarters wide, which are carried to New Eng- 
land and Virginia, and much worn even here in 
winter, Here are alſo a great number of Fell- mon- 
gers. In this town is a good Free- ſchool and a 
fine Library belonging to it. | 

A little to the ſouth of Witney, is 

Bamplon, ſixty-nine miles and an half from London. 
It is fituated on the borders of this county, next 
Berkſhire, the direct road to which, from the me- 
tropolis, runs through Abingdon. It appears to 
be of equal antiquity with Witney, and is noted 
for the greateſt market for * in Eng- 
land, which come from Witney. | 

From Witney, the road runs {till weſt, to 

Burford, 
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Bur ford, in the way to which is a village called 
Ajtal, where is a very high barrow, ſuppoſed to be 
the ſepulchre of ſome perſon of great repute. | 
' Burford is ſeated on the confines of this county, 
next Glouceſterſhire, about ſeventy-two miles from 
London. It appears to be a place of great anti- 

uity, and remarkable for a battle fought here in 
the year 750, likely at a place weſt of this town, 
called Battle Edge, when Cuthred, King of the 
Weſt Saxons, beat Ethelbald, King of the Mer- 
cians, and threw off his voke, taking his banner, 
whereon was painted a golden dragon, which gave 
riſe to the cuſtom of formerly celebrating this vic- 
cory here annually, and carrying the figure of a 
dragon about the town on Midſummer-eve. | 
A Synod was convened here in 685, againſt the 
error of the Britiſh churches, in the obſervance of 
Eaſter; and King Henry II. granted this town a 
Charter, with all the cuſtoms of the town of Ox- 
ford, but they are now almoſt loſt : however, it 
ſtill retains ſome marks of a Corporation, being 
governed by two Bailiffs and other inferior officers. 
This town carries on a conſiderable trade in Sad- 
dles, and at the time of the horſe-races, on the ad- 
Joining downs, it reaps great profit from the num- 
bers that frequent them. 

The learned Dr. Heylin was born here; and the 
famous Speaker of the Long Parliament, Lenthall, 
had a ſeat, and died here, 

About three miles and an half beyond Burford, 
on the right, is | , 

Barrington Park, the ſeat of the Counteſs of Tal- 
bot; and about two miles and a half farther, is 

_ Shireborne, the ſeat of George Lennox Dutton; 
a handſome edifice, built by Inigo Jones. 

On the north-weſt of Burford, ies 

Teynton, which belonged formerly to Tewkſbury 
Abbey. It is a place noted for divers rarities of 

15 nature. 
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Nature. From a hill about a mile north-eaſt of it, 
is a fine proſpect of ten market-towns, which may 
plainly be ſeen in a clear day. 


Several towns lying ftraggling from the main 


road, has abliged us to omit deſcribing them till 


Thame, forty-ſix miles from London, the road 
to which turns off at High Wycomb, in Bucks "BR 


It is an ancient town, and ſtands exceedingly plea- 


ſant, on the river, from which both it and the 
county takes their name. This place ſeems to have 
been a place of great note formerly, for in the year 


910, in the Saxons' time, it was called a Burgh, 


when the Danes erected a fortification here, which 
was taken by Edward the Elder, with the ſlaughter 
of the Danifh King and all the garriſon, but when 
the Danes over-run the kingdom, in 1010, this 


town felt their revenge. The town is large, con- 


fiſting of one great ſtreet, in the middle of which 
is the market-place : here is alſo a handſome Church, 


near which was a monaſtery of Ciſtertian Friars, 
in the reign of King Stephen. Sir John Williams, 


of Burfield, who had been created by Queen Mary, 
Lord Williams of Tame, founded a beautiful 
Free-ſchool, and an Alms-houſe here. 

Near this town, on the right, is 
Minpey, the feat of the Herberts. To the left is 

Thame Park, the ſeat of Lord Wenman: and 
about two miles to the weſt, is 
 Rycot Park, the feat of the Earl of Abingdon. 

Biceſter, fifty ſix miles from London, the road 
to which branches off at Ayleſbury, is the other town 
we have not yet ſpoke of, It is a long ftraggling 
place famous tor excellent Malt-liquor; here was 
once a monaſtery ; but what renders it moſt re- 
markable in antiquity, is, its having had a fa- 
mous caſtrum on the weſt fide of it, called Ald- 
cheſter, long ſince paſſed over by the plough, 
which has turned up many Roman coins, and 
other antiquities, 
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HE Ancient Britons gave the greateſt part or 
the inhabitants the name of Duffen, i. e. a 


Vale; or from Dofu, i. e. a Fat Soil: from thence 


the Romans called them Dobuni: the Saxons after 
wards called them Wices, which 1s derived from 
their dwelling near a creek of the ſea. This name 
was again changed by the Saxons into the preſent 
name of Glouceſter ire, fo ſtiled from the chief 
town, Gloceſter. Glaw, in the Britiſh lan 


ag 
ſignifies Fair; Ceſter is derived! from the Latin 


word, and ſignifies a fortified place; and Shire, a 
Saxon word, which ſignifies a part cut off or divided 
from the reſt. ; 

The extent of this county is, from north-eaſt to 
work. welt, about fifty - ſix miles, and in breadth, 


from Holth-caſt to north-weſt, about twenty-two, 


which makes it about one hundred and fifty- wo 
miles in circumference. It is bordered on the eaſt 
by Warwickſhire, Oxfordſhire, and Berkſhire; on 
che ſouth by Wiltſhire, and Somerſetſhire; on the 
weſt by Monmouthſhire, and Herefordſhire, and on 
the north by 'Worcefterffnre. . 


The 
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The eaſt part is hilly, and not ſo very fertile; it 
is expoſed to winds and colds, but makes amends 
by its healthfulneſs: it is called Cotſwould, and 
generally fed by ſheep, which yield an excellent ſort 
of wool; it is parted from the vale by a long ridge 
of hills, reaching from Campden near Worceſter- 
ſhire to Lanſdown near Somerſetſhire, which bears 
ſeveral names, according to the pariſhes through 
which they pals. 

The middle part is a rich vale, lying on each fide 
of the great navigable river Severn, and is of a quite 
different clime from the Cotſwould; and if it be 
objected againſt the cold air of Cotſwould, that there 
are eight months winter, and cold weather all the 
year beſides, it may be here affirmed, that there are | 
eight months ſummer, and warm weather all the reſt 
%%% f a 

The weſt part, or foreſt diviſion, is ſufficiently 
fruitful and good in cloathes grounds, and well fur- 
niſned with woods and iron; many places in this — 
county bear the name of vineyards, from whence 
ſome have concluded that wine has been made in 
theſe parts, but this is a miſtaken notion, for it is 
wholly improbable that any other vineyard than that 
of apples, could grow in theſe eold barren places 
ſpoken of. | | | | 

The chief river of this county is the Severn, 
which riſes at Plinlimmon in Montgomeryſhire, ſe- 
venty miles above Glouceſterſhire ; it enters this 
county about two miles above Tewkſbury, and runs 
through it about ſeventy miles, including the wind- 
ings of the river, and in ſome places 1s two or three 
miles broad; it comes in with a violent tide called 
the boar, which rolls with a head from two to four 
feet high, which often occaſions great damages to the 
country by its inundations, though great care is. 
taken, and great expences laid out to * the, 

anks. 
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banks of this boiſterous river, and to prevent its 
overflowing the adjoining low grounds. 

The other rivers that water this county, are the 
Wye, the Avon, the Iſis, the Windruſh. the Coln, 
the Churn, the Stroud, the Leaden, and the Frome. 

The cloathing trade is the principal manufac- 
ture carried on in this county, and Mr, Atkyns 
computes that there are above four hundred thou- 
{and ſheep conſtantly fed here. Having given the 
above general account as fully as the limits of our 
work. will allow, we fhall next proceed to deſcribe 
the remarkables of —_ Fon in it worthy of 
notice. 


Joining, therefore, the road we left at Burford. 


in Oxfordſhire, we enter this county at North 
Leach, on the left of which is Stowe! Park, the ſeat 
of Lord Chedworth. We meet with nothing fur- 
ther remarkable on this road, till we come i the 
City of . 

Gloceſter, which is one huudred and one miles 
rank London. It is a handſome neat city, ſituated 
on a riſing ground, which deſcends every way from 
the centre of the town, where the four great ſtreets 
meet at right angles, where formerly ſtood the old 


croſs, which was adorned with ſix ſtatues, ſix 


Kings and two Queens of England. Lo 

1 his town was called by the ancient Britons 
Caer-Glow, i. e. a fair city; and has a handſome 
proſpect of ſteeples, ſome without a church, its 
cleven churches having been reduced to five in the 
time of the civil wars, when it was beſieged by 


King Charles I. The city is tolerably well built, 


and has a large ſtone-bridge over the river Severn. 
The Cathedral i is a very ancient venerable build- 
ing, built by Aldred Biſhop of Worceſter, after- 
wards Biſhop ef York. Its tower is greatly ad- 
mired, as one of the neateſt and moſt curious pieces 
of Gothic architecture in England. The cloiſters 
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withinſide are exquiſitely beautiful; the weſtern 
part of the Cathedral is old and mean ; but from 

the town you have a gloitous proſpect eaſtward, 
through the choir, fincly vaulted at top, and the 
Lady's chapel to the eaſt window, which is very 
magnificent. In the choir are theſe monuments : 
Oſrick, founded the antient nunnery of this 
place, and built the old church north of the preſent 
cathedral ; he was afterwards King of Northumber- 
land. He has a crown on his head, a ſceptre in one 
hand, and the figure of the old church which he 
hand founded, in the other hand. | 

A black tomb, in the middle of the choir, for the 
unfortunate Prince Robert, eldeſt fon of William 
the Conqueror. His monument is of wood, and 
his effigy carved with croſs legs, as he had been 
four years in the expedition of the Holy Land, and 
was offered that Kingdom upon the taking of Jeru- 
falem. A handſome monument of King Edward II. 
in alabaſter, who was depoſed and murdered in 
Berkely Caſtle, in 1326. Round the great pillars, 
next the tomb, are many figures of ſtags, which 
uphold the report, that at his funeral he was drawn 
by ſtags, from Berkely Caſtle to Gloceſter. There 
1s another tomb near the altar, for — conſort Queen 
Habella. | 

In the body of the church, among other inſcrip- 
tions, is one to the famous Richard Le Strongbow, 
who ſubdued Ireland, and was buried in the Chap- 
ter-houle here. 

The whiſpering place in this cathedral, was 
looked on formerly as a wonder: in the cemetary, 
Dr. John Hooper, the firſt Proteſtant Biſhop of this 
church, was burnt in the reign of Queen Mary, 

There are many other ancient edifices in the city, 
but a great number of old houſes and other build- 
ings, have been pulled down purſuant to an act ot 
parliament in 1749-50. As the old croſs was el- 
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teemed a lofty and beautiful ſtructure, we ſhall par- 
ticularly deſcribe it, as it ſtood in the centre of the 
city. In ſeveral diſtinct niches were the ſtatues of 
the following monarchs; King John, becauſe he 
was Earl of Gloceſter, and Ker yo when he was 
King, he made it a Borough town; King Henry III. 
becauſe he was crowned here, and by his charter 
made it a Corporation; and Eleanor his Queen, 
becauſe ſhe founded St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital ; 
King Edward III. becauſe of his conqueſt of 
France; King Richard II. becauſe he reſided for 
ſome time in this City, and held a Parliament therc- 
in; King Richard III. becauſe he was Duke of 
Gloceſter, and afterwards becauſe he was King, 
annexed the two hundreds of Dudſton and King's 
Barton to the juriſdiftion of the Corporation ; 
Queen Elizabeth, becauſe ſhe eſtabliſhed the Pro- 
teſtant religion; and King Charles I. to ſhew their 
deteſtation of the former diſloyalty, acted in this 
place. 

The Society of Antiquarians in London, in 
order to preſerve the piece of antiquity we have 
Juſt mentioned, gave orders to Mr. Rickets of 
Gloceſter, to take particular draughts of the croſs 
and the figures, 

In the ſtead of this croſs, there is a ſtatue erected 


of Colonel Selwyn, a Member of Parliament for 
that city, who, at his own expence, made a very 
large noble reſervoir of excellent water, about half 


a mile off, for the public uſe: the ſaid water is 
brought through the trunk of the ſaid ſtatue, into 
a large ſquare baſon, placed juſt at the feet of the 
ſtatue, and from thence runs out on cach fide, into 
tour canals, one of which paſſes through each of 
the four great ſtreets, for the convenient ſupply 
of the inhabitants. 

Here 
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Here are ſeveral good charities, viz. Bartholo- 
mew's Hoſpital maintains fifty- four men and wo- 
men, to whom belong a miniſter, ag are and 
{ſurgeon : a blue: coat- ſchool, founded by Sir Tho- 
mas Rich, Bart. a native of this place, who left fix 
thouſand pounds by his will for that purpoſe, 
wherein, are educated twenty poor boys ; and ten 
poor men and women are maintained and cloathed 
annually : beſides theſe are ſeveral others, and an 
infirmary, erected after the laudable example of that 
of Wincheſter, &c. 

At aſmall diſtance from the City, 1s | 
_  Robinhood's Hill, which affords a pleaſant walk 
for the Citizens : and 1n the little Alney, near Glo- 
ceſter, the famous ſingle battle was fought between 
Edmund Ironſide, and Canute, for the whole king- 
dom, in the view of both their armies. 
There is another road from London to Gloceſter, 
by Farringdon, in Berkſhire, which enters this 
county at Lechlade, and is the great road to St. 
David's. 

Lechlade Pariſh is eight miles in compaſs, and 
conſiſts of rich meadow, paſture and arrable z 
the ſinall river Lech runs on the north ſide of it 
and the Iſis on the ſouth, which parts it from Berk- 
ſhire, Near this place, ſome labouring men digging 
in a neighbouring meadow, diſcovered an ancient 
building; it 1s fifty feet long, forty broad, and four 
high; ſupported with an hundred brick pillars, cu- 
riouſly inlaid with ſtones of divers colours, of teſſa- 
| lated work, and ſuppoſed to be a Roman bath. 

T hree miles beyond Lechlade, is 

Fairford, a ſmall market town, eighty miles 
from London, through which the river Coln 
runs, which has two bridges over it. But what 
this town is moſt remarkable for is, its large 
and beautiful church, the windows of which are 
juſtly admired for cheir excellent painted glaſs; 

the 
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the ſubjects, the ſtories of the Old and New Teſta- 


ment; the middle windows in the choir, and on 
the weft ſide of the church, are larger than the reſt; 
thoſe in the choir repreſent the ſtory of the cruci- 
fixion; the window at the weſt end repreſents hell 
and damnation; thoſe on the ſide of the church 
and over the body, repreſent the figures in full 
length, of the prophets, apoſtles, patriarchs, mar- 
tyrs, and confeſſors, and alſo the perſecutors of the 
church. The painting was deſigned by Albert 
Durell; the colours are very lively, eſpecially in 
the drapery ; ſome of the figures are ſo well finiſhed, 
that Vandyke affirmed, that the pencil could not 
exceed them. This curious painting was pre- 
ſerved from the zealous fury of the civil n!, by 
turning the glaſs upſide down. 
This church was founded by John Tame, Eſq. 
a merchant of London, who purchaſed this manor 
of King Henry VII. This gentleman having taken 
a prize-ſhip bound from Rome, in which was this 
painted glaſs, he brought both the glaſs and work- 
men into England, and built the church for the 
Jake of the glaſs: it is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and is one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
length, and fifty-ſive in breadth; the windows of 
the church are erenty-eight in number. There is 
a raiſed monument in the church, with two por- 
traitures of braſs, of the founder and his wife. 

At this place are the ſeat and fine gardens of 
Lambe, Eſq. and at 

Barnſley, ſix mules farther, is a ſeat belonging to 
the family of Perrot. 

From Fairford the road branches off ſeveral ways, 
one of which leads through Cirenceſter, to Chip- 
ping Sodbury. 


Cirenceſter 
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Cirenceſter is eighty-eight miles and an half from 
the metropolis ;' it takes its name from the river 
Churn which runs through the town, and a Latin 
word for a caſtle. This was the Corinium of the 
Romans, but the Saxons named it Cyrenceſter, but 
the preſent common appellation is Ciceſter. 

The Romans fortified this city, and is eſteemed 
by ' ſome the oldeſt town in the county. The Em- 
peror Conſtantine is ſaid to have been crowned 
here, and was then ſtrongly fortified with walls and 
a caſtle. Some remains of the ruins of the walls 
and ſtreets are ſtil] to be {een 1 in the environs of this 

town. 

in the year 577, the Weſt Sado utterly defeated 

the Britons here, and took this city from them; in the 
year 656, Peada, the firſt Chriſtian King of Mer- 
cia, took Cirenceſter from the Weſt Saxons; in the 
year 879, the Danes took it from the Mercians 
under Germond, their General, who built a tower 
in that place which is behind Lord Bathurſt's gar- 

dens, and by corruption, at this day called Griz- 
mond's Mount. 

This town has ſuffered greatly by the Danes, 
civii wars, &c. and here the firſt forcible oppoſition 
in the great rebellion, 1641, was given, by an in— 
ſult made on Lord Chandois, che Lord Lieutenant 
or the County, who was at that time executing the 
commiſſion of array for King Charlies J. 

| n was a church of Prebendaries before the 
onqueit, and it had allo three pariſh churches, 
5 which only one is left, viz. St. John's, which 
15 a large beautiful one, and has five chapels Join- 
ing to it; the windows have the remains of fine 
painted olaſs, where is repreſented ſcripture hiſtory ; 
and one window, the right fide of the ſouth door is 
almoſt intire, and is eſteemed a valuable curioſity, 
tor it repretents all the orders of the church ot 
Rome, from the pope to the mendicant friar. 
n 
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In the eaſt window of the north aiſle is neatly 
painted, the figure of Richard Duke of York, Earl 
of Cambridge, &c. having in the pommel of his 
ſword, the arms of Mortimer, Earl of March. 
Many antiquities have been dug up near this town, 
and coins innumerable; large pieces of carved ſtones 
are carried off yearly in carts, to mend the high- 
ways, beſides what have been uſed in building; a 
fine Moſaic pavement was dug up here, in 1723, 
with many coins. One Mr. Richard Biſhop, ſome 
years ago, dug up in his garden, a vault ſixteen 
feet long, twelve broad, and ſupported with ſquare 
pillars of Roman brick, three teet and an half high, 
on which was a ſtrong terrace. Many antiquities 
worthy: the notice of the judicious antiquarian are 
ſtill to be ſeen at a place called Quern, a little welt 
of the town. 

The Saxons are faid to have built. an abbey. at 
Ciceſter; very little remains of which are now 
to be ſeen. _ 5 5 
Tieibury, a conſiderable market-town, ninety- nine 
miles from London, is ſituated on a rifing ground, 
and in healthful air; but it is greatly deficient for wa- 
ter, eſpecially in a dry ſummer. Here is ſaid to 
have formerly been a caſtle and a monaſtery. The 
church is large and handſome, with a very high 
lender ſpire ſteeple, at the weſt end. The market- 
houſe is large, and placed in the midſt of the town, 
for the ule of the yarn trade : there 1s a lefler mar- 
ket-houte for checſe and other commodities. At 
the caſt end of the town there is a very high long 
bridge. which is therefore called the long bridge ; 
half of it is in Wiltſhire. The river Avon riſes in 


this pariſh, in a ſmall ſtream, and paſſing by 


Maimibury in Wiltſhire, runs through the city 
of Briſtol, and afterwards falls into the Severn. 


From Tetbury to Chipping Sedbury is thirteen 
miles, and twenty-twa ſouth of Gloceſter. It has 
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nothing very remarkable, except its being an an- 
cient Borough town, and a great thoroughfare to 
Briſtol, therefore full of good inns. It has a ſpa- 
cious church, which, however, is but a chapel of 
eaſe to Old Sodbury. The cheeſe- market here is 
reckoned the greateſt in England, except Athel- 
ſtone in Warwickſhire. The bailiff, by ancient 
cuſtom, provides an entertainment on every St. 

Stephen's day, for all the males born in this pariſn, 
for which he hath five acres of meadow, and ſome 

other ſmall profits towards his charges. Fes 

The bailiffs and burghes may, at their diſcretion, 
diſtribute eighty-e:ght cow paſtures to the like num- 
ber of inhabitants, and eighty acres. of : meadow 
to the townſmen, to hold for their lives, and for 
the lives of their widows. 

Wickware, Wooton, and ſome other nien, 
which have nothing remarkable in them to ſtop our 
attention, we ſhall paſs over to take notice of 

T hernbury, to which we are led by another branch 
of the road from Fairford. It is a market-town, 
one hundred and twenty miles from London; here 
are the foundations of a large caſtle, deligned but 
never finiſhed, by . Edward Duke of Buckingham, 
who was beheaded in the reign of King Henry 
VIII. The church is large and built in form of 
a cathedral, with a beautiful high tower at the 
welt end. Here are four ſmall alms- houſes and a 
tree-ichool. 

In the road to Thornbury, we paſs | 

Stanley, a little market town on this road. There 
was formerly -a priory, the ruins of which are ſtill 
to be ſeen; the church is built in the form of a a 
croſs, with a tower in the middle. 

The Earl of Berkley has made a noble improve- 
ment in theſe parts, a bulwark being erected at 


F rampton upon Severn, near this place, called 
| Hoek- 
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Hoek crib, the deſign of which is to enforce the 
river Severn by Arts Point, into its former channel. 
The tide flows with ſuch amazing rapidity from 
Frampton to about four miles in length weſtward, 
that on its reaching the foot of a hill on the left 
ſide of the ancient foreſt of Dean, and turning 
round to the northward, it gathers into an head, 
that looks like an high wier acroſs the river's 
breadth, bearing every thing before it till it comes 
to Newnham's Nob, a natural bulwark, which 
turns the torrent ſo to the eaſtward, that when it 
reaches the north of Frampton, the land between 
the two parts of the river is but a mile in breadth. 
Berkely, where was formerly a nunnery, in the 
time of the Saxons, to which this large manor did 
belong; when, or by whom, it was founded, is un- 
known; but as the account of its diſſolution is 
remarkable in hiſtory, we ſhall digreſs a little, to 
inſert it for the entertainment of our readers. 
The potent Godwin, Earl of Kent, had ingroſſed 
all power, and many great eſtates, in the reign of 
King Edward the Confeſſor; ſtill wiſhing for freſh 
acquiſitions, this fruitful manor attracted his ava- 
ritious eye, which it had no ſooner done than he 
reſolved to bereave the nuns, and procure it for 
himſelf : he accompliſhed his wicked deſign in this 
manner, he had a nephew, a beautiful youth, and 
of an agreeable addreſs, whom he took with him in 
his journey from Gloceſter to Briſtol, and when 
they arrived at Berkely, the youth was inſtructed 
to feign himſelf ſick, and by that means was left 
behind in lodgings within the nunnery ; the youth 
ſucceeded in what his uncle had plotted, and grew 
too familiar with divers of the nuns, and with the 
abbeſs herſelf, who proved with child, to the ſcan- 
dal of that nunnery. Earl Godwin ſoon acquainted -«--* - 
King Edward with the horrid wickedneſs of thoſe 
nuns, which was found to be true, upon a legal 
Oo Inquiſition, 
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inquiſition, the King therefore ſeized their lands, 


and granted them to Farl Godwin, and fo his vil- 


lainy proſpered according to his firſt intentions.“ 


The Earl left his wife here, whoſe conſcience be- 


ing ſtruck with the unjuſtneſs of the acquiſition, 
refuſed to be maintained out of the revenues of this 
place, and, therefore, Woodcheſter, a manor in the 
neighbourhood, was aſſigned for her ſubſiſtance, 


and indeed the wickedneſs of the Earl did not long 
proſper, for the large fruitful iſle, ſince known by 


the name of Godwin's Sands, being part of his pot- 
ſeſſions, was irrecoverably {wallowed up by the 
ſea, and he and his whole family were not long 
afterwards rooted out of the kingdom. 
Berkely is the largeſt pariſh in the county, and 
conſiſts of rich meadow grounds, and above thirty 
pariſhes depend on this manor. It belongs to the 


preſent Earl of Berkely, who is alſo Baron of Durſ- 


ley ; here is a ſtrong caſtle which is very ancient 


and magnificent, the ſeat of the Earl of Berkly, 


from whence it derives its name as well as title, 
ever ſince the time of King Henry the IId. who 


gave it to Robert Fitzharding, who aſſumed the 


name of Berkly. King Edward the IId. of Eng- 
land was murdered here, and they ſhew the apart- 
ments where they ſay that King was a priſoner. 
Adam, Biſhop of Hereford, is juſtly branded with 
infamy in hiſtory, for his part, in this tranſaction, 
he wrote ambiguous words to the keeper, to pro- 
mote the death of the King, and cover his own 


guilt. The words bore a different conſtruction, 


according to the ſtops in reading them. 


Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum eſt. 


« To murther King Edward fear; not to do it 1s 
| praiſe worthy. | e 

« To murther King Edward fear not; to do it 1s 

praiſe worthy.” e 
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The church is large and handſome, and is the 
burying-place of the Berkely family. In it are ſe- 
veral beautiful monuments. | 

There is a rock of ſtone, at Durſley, about four 


miles from this town, which has neither chop nor 


ſlit, but is of an incredible durance, yet ſoft enough 


to be hewn ; it is called by the inhabitants Puff- 


Stone, The walls of this caſtle were built of this 
ſtone, and though they are about ſix hundred years 
ſtanding, yet no decay can be perceived. | 


Durſley is a good cloathing and market- town, and 


has formerly been noted for ſharp, over- reaching 
people ; from whence aroſe a proverbial ſaying 
of a tricking man, He is a man of Durſley, 
Another road from Fairford, leads to Painſwick, 
through Bi/ley : in the laſt pariſh is 
Todgmore Bottom, where the firſt cloathing mill 
in theſe parts was erected : it likewiſe gave birth to 
the famous Friar Bacon. He was educated at St. 
Mary's chapel, afterwards St. Bury Mill on Stroud 
river, in the pariſh of Hampton, wherein is a 
room, called Friar Bacon's Study: he died in the 
year 1284. e 
Painſwick is only remarkable for an ancient for- 
tification on K ingſborough Hill, called alſo Caſtle 


Godwin, a very ſteep eminence in this pariſn; from 


whence is a fine proſpect of the Severn, and on a 
great part of the vale. It is ſurrounded by double 
deep trenches. The name is derived from Kyne- 
mares Barroto, which ſignifies in Saxon, the King's 
eminent Hill. | | 

The vale that croſſes the country in theſe parts, 
running from eaſt to weſt, deſerves particular men- 
tion for its pleaſant ſituation and fertility. They 


are famous about here for not only making the 


fineſt cloths, but alſo for dying them of the beau- 
tifuleſt ſcarlet. The two pieces of cloth one ſcar- 
let, and other crimſon in grain, ſent as preſents to 
| King 
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King George I. while Elector, and the other to his 
late Majeſty, were ſo exceedingly fine, that they 


were valued at forty-five ſhillings per yard. 


King. ſwood, about ſixteen miles ſouth of Glo- 
ceſter, gives name to a foreſt in the hundred of 
Wootton, which conſiſts chiefly of coal mines. 
The pariſh ſtands upon the riyer Avon, and tho? 


encompaſſed by Gloceſterſhire, and in the ſame 


dioceſe, and though it is ſeven miles from Wilt- 


ſhire, yet it is in the latter county, and under the 
* y 
| Power of its ſheriffs and juſtices. 


An abbey was formerly founded here by. William 
De Berkely, in the year 1139, in the reign of 
King Stephen, for monks of the Ciſtertian order. 
Mr, Atkyns, in his account of Gloceſterſhire ſpeaks 
of it as follows : * The ſituation of the abbey was 
near to Wickwar, now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Mit- 
chell; the gate-houſe is ſtill to be ſeen; and a 
conſiderable part of the abbey is yet ſtanding, but 
divided into ſeveral tenements. There 1s carved, 
and ſtill remaining, over the kitchen chimney of 
the abbey, a Tyger, an Hart, an Oſtrich, a Mermaid, 
an Aſs, and a Swan; the firſt letters of which crea- 
tures ſpell Thomas, the name of that Lord Berk- 


| ley who was a conſiderable benefactor and pea 


to that foundation,” 

The whole pariſh is tythe free, by virtue of a 
grant to the above abbey. | 

Abour three miles from Briſtal, 8 

Pen Park Hole, where was formerly a pit for lead 
ore: it has a narrow deſcent, as it were by a tunnel, 
only two yards broad, and near forty yards deep 


Into a rock, after which | it opens to a cavern ſeven- 


ty-five yards long, forty-one broad, and nineteen 
high. 'In this there is a pool of ſweet good water, 
twenty-ſeven yards long, twelve broad, and five 
and a half deep; and kno loweſt Doren of the pool 


is. 
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is twenty 7 ya ards higher than the higheſt tide of the 


Severn, which is three miles diſtant. 

At Stynebridge on the banks of the Severn, ten 
miles below Gloceſter, a family is taken notice of, 
of the name of Knight, which has been diſtin- 
guiſhed for many generations, by having hve fin- 
gers-and a thumb on each hand. 

At Badmington Magna, about four miles from 
Sodbury, is an ancient feat of the Dukes of Beau- 
fort; King William, who came hither from Kings- 
road, where he landed on his expedition to Ireland, 
ſaid to the then Duke, That he was not furprized 

at his not coming to court, when he had fo ſump- 
tuous a palace of his own. 

Near Henbury, three miles ſouth-weſt of Briſtol, 
and ſeven from Thornbury, j 1 

Blaiſe Hill, where anciently ſtood a chapel dedi- 
cated to St, Blaiſe, but long — demoliſhed. The 
foundation ſtones of the chapel were dug up in 

1707, where many modern coins, as alſo ancient 
Roman coins, and other Roman antiquities were 
found; and in a vault ten yards long and ſix broad, 
ſuppoſed to have been in the church, many human 
bodies were diſcovered, whoſe ſculls and teeth 
were entire, white and firm. The hill is round, 
and affirmed by tradition to have been a Roman 
fortification, from the bulwarks of great _ 
raiſed on the weſt and north ſides. 

In this hundred. is the village of 

Auſt, where is the ferry over the Severn ta Beach- 
ly in Monmouthſhire, and in croſſing from Briſtol 
to Chepſtow : the village 1s ſituated on a high 
craggy clift. Mr. Camden makes it memorable for 
the following ſtory, in the reign of Edward the 
firſt, who lying at this place, and Leolin Prince of 

ales at Betherſley, the latter would neither come 
down to a conference nor croſs the Severn, Edward 

palled over to Leolin, who feeing the King, by 
is 
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his royal robes on the ground, and leaping into 
the water breaſt high, and embracing the boat, ſaid, 
% Moſt wiſe King, your humility has conquered 
my pride, and your wiſdom triumphed over my 
folly ; mount upon that neck which I have fooliſh- 
ly exalted againſt you; ſo ſhall you enter into that 
country which your goodneſs has this day made 
your own.” And ſo taking him upon his ſhoul- 
ders, he made him ſit nee his min and] Pune 
hands, did him homage. 
Not far from the landing pion! on this Ade the 
Severn, is 

Kings Weſton, the ſeat of Edward Sourhill, Eſa. 


built by Sir John Vanbrugh. It is in his heavy 


ſtils, and the hall is rendered totally uſeleſs, by a 
vaſt echo. A prodigious pair of elk's horns, which 
were dug out of a bog in Ireland, graces one of 
the chimnies. Here 1s a very -o0d Picture of Lord 
Thomas Cromwell, by Holbein.1 

Mr. Southill's houſe is ſituated in che midſt of 


ſome fine woods, with a beautiful lawn before i it; 


and on the right you aſcend a hill, a little be yond 
the breakfaſting-houſe for the hot-well company, 


where is a moſt noble proſpect. In front is a very 


fine valley, two miles broad, beautifully interſected 
with trees and hedges, and bounded by the river 
Severn, which is here ten miles over; you com- 
mand King-road, with a fleet of ſhipping generally 
lying at anchor; and laſtly, the Welch mountains 
terminate the whole. Behind there is an extenſive 
view of the country, well ſcattered with villages; 


the windings of the Severn form near twenty _ 
and thoſe of the Avon quite to Briſtol. . The 


ſpect extends into Somerſetſhire, Gloceſterſßire. 


Monmouthſhire, Glamorganſhire, Brecknockſhire, 


Radnorſture, and even to Pembrokeſhire. 

| Clifton, about a mile weſt from Briſtol, and nine 
from Thornbury, derives it name fromiits ſituation, 
110 the 
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the church ſtanding on a high clift : from this clift 
is a large proſpect into Somerſetſhire, and the rocks 
form a view at once pleaſing and terrible. 
This pariſh is four miles in compaſs, and the 
hot-well here is famous for curing divers diſtem- - 
pers, eſpecially the diabetes: Jacob's well, alſo, 
a very cold ftream, is in great repute. St. Vin- 
cent's rocks are likewiſe in this pariſh, remarkable 
for plenty of ſhining ſtones, which generally go by 
the name of Briſtol ſtones : theſe rocks are of a 
vaſt height, and perpendicularly ſteep to the Avon. 
The rocks on the other ſide of the river, are like 
them for height and ſteepneſs, which makes it 
wonderful how the river ſhould penetrate through 
them. A 
Before the port of Briſtol was ſettled in Frome 
river, there ſeems to have been a diſpute, whether 
a place called Says-mills, was not as convenient a 
port as the other; ſeveral men of war and other 
large ſhips having been built in that place, has oc- 
caſioned the extravagant fabulous ſtory concernin 
St. Vincent, and Goram, a private hermit. The 
ſtory makes theſe ro have been mighty giants, and 
that they contended which way the rivers Avon 
and Frome ſhould vent themſelves into the Severn ; 
if the port of Say's-mills ſhould have been judged 
more convenient, then Goram had prevailed ; be- 
cauſe his hermitage was in Weſtbury, on the ſide 
of. the brook Trim, which runs down to Say's- 
mills : but the port of Frome being thought more 
advantageous, therefore the miracle relates, that St. 
Vincent did cleave St. Vincent's recks aſunder, 
and fo gave paſſage to the rivers ; becauſe theſe 
rocks derive their name from St. Vincent; and 
there was formerly a chapel on the top of St. Vin- 
cent's rock, dedicated to that Saint. „ 
Returning to Gloceſter, we ſhall take notice of 


Newnham, 
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Newnham, which is twelve miles from that city, 
in the road to Chepſtow. It is a very ancient cor- 
poration, the charter being granted by King John, 
and they ſhew to this day the old ſole eſtate ; the 
town conſiſts of little more than one long ftreer, 
running north and ſouth, and built upon the high 
ſhore of the Severn. There is a great bank of 
earth on the back of it for its defence, which makes 
it a very agreeable terrace walk, with a pleaſant 
vale: beneath. This place is remarkable for its 
having been the firſt fortification that was raiſed on 
the other ſide of the Severn againſt the Welch; for 
its having been the manor by which the. great place 


of High Conſtable of England was held, down to 


the execution of Edward Strafford Duke of Buck- 
ingham, on the 17th of May, 1521, and alſo for 
its having given riſe to the art of making glaſs in 
England, the remains of the firſt glaſs-houſes that 
3 erected in the kingdom being ſtill to be ſeen 
ere. | 

About three miles north from Newnham, is the 

Pariſh of . | 3 
Deane, which takes its name from Deane Foreſt. 
This foreſt conſiſts of thirty thouſand acres of land, 
between the rivers Severn and Wye. It is a moiſt 
and clay foil, proper for oaks, he which timber 
the foreſt has been very eminent, as being moſt 
uſeful for building of ſhips, and its ſituation be- 
tween thoſe rivers is exceedingly commodious for 
exporting the largeſt timber. The oak of this 
foreſt was ſo conſiderable, that it is ſaid the Spaniſh 
Armada had particular inſtructions to deſtroy the 
timber of it. It was miſerably deſtroyed in the 
great rebellion, and the great number of iron forges 
near it has not a little contributed to leſſen the 
quantity of wood. $ 15 
| · 
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At our entrance into this county at North Leech, 
in the main road to Gloceſter, there is a road ſtrikes 
off to 
Cheltenham, ninety-three miles from London. 
The church is built in the form of a croſs, with 
aiſles on each ſide, and a ſpire riſing in the middle, 
with a good ring of bells. The miniſter of this 
pariſh muſt be nominated by, and muſt be a fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon, though the vicarage 
is but forty pounds a year, but approved of by the 
Earl of Gainſborough, and he cannot hold it more 
than ſix years. N 

Cheltenham mineral waters have a near affinity 
to thoſe of Scarborough, and are of great ſervice 
in chronical diſtempers, if exerciſe. and a proper 
regimen were directed with them. | 

There is another road to Cheltenham, which 1s 
ſeven miles farther about; it is through  _ 

Winjchomb, a ſmall market town, where formerly 
was a very rich abbey, founded by Offa, King of 
Mercia; the church is a good building with a 
handſome aile on both ſides, the chancel is large 
and at the weſt end, adorned with battlements and 
pinnacles. | 

Nine miles from Cheltenham, is / 

Tewksbury, ſo called from Theocus, an eminent 
hermit, who reſided here about the year - 700, 
and had a chapel on the banks or the Severn. 
The ancient name of this town was Theodecheſ- 
"_ in the reign of King Edward the Conteſ- 
or. | 

It is famous for a monaſtery founded here in 
715, by two brothers, Odo and Dodo, who were 
rom noblemen in the kingdom of Mercia. It 1s 
tkewiſe memorable for the deciſive battle fought 
between the houſes of Lancaſter and York, in the 
reign of King Edward the fourth, of the latter 
houſe ; who was conqueror. 


P p 


OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


F county was formerly a part of Wales, 
and is in the Dioceſe of Llandaff; but it has 
been reckoned a part of England ever ſince the 
reign of King Charles the ſecond, when it was made 
an Engliſh county by our Judges keeping the aſ- 
ſizes there, in the Oxford circuit. Monmouthſhire, 
among other advantages, 1s abundantly ſupplied 
with water, being not only waſhed by the Severn 
on the ſouth, and divided in the middle by that 
noble river Uſk, but the rivers Mynwy, or Mo- 
now, and the Rhimi, or Rumney, are the bounda- 
ries which ſeparate it from all other counties, ex- 
cept Brecknockſhire on the north-weſt, and a part 
< Herefordſhire on the north, to which it joins by 
land ; for the Wye divides it from Gloceſterſhire 
on the eaſt, as the Manow does from part of Here- 
fordſhire on the north-eaſt; and it is ſeparated from 
Glamorganſhire, on the weſt, by the Rumney, All 
theſe rivers, eſpecially the Wye and the Uſk, 
abound with ſalmon, trout, and other fiſh. 

The extent of this county, 1s generally reckoned 
about twenty-nine miles from north to ſouth, 
twenty from eaſt to weſt; and in circumference 
about eighty-four, and the area is computed to be 
four hunded and twenty-two ſquare miles. 

ts 
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Its air is temperate and healthy, the eaſt parts 
are woody, and the welt parts are a little moun- 
tainous, but in general it is fruitful enough, and 
the hills feed cattle, ſheep and goats; w bile the 
vallies produce plenty of corn and graſs, efpecially 
the firſt, of which here is as good wheat as at any 
other part of the kingdom. Great quantities of 
its corn have been exported by the Briſtol mer- 
chants, who ſend their ſhips hither for ir. Coals 
are fo exceedingly plenty and cheap here, that you 
ſee a good fire in the meaneſt cottage, 

The principal manufacture of this county is 
Flannels: The ' gentlemen here generally ſpeak 
Engliſh, though among the vulgar Welch is com- 
monly ſpoken. I he natives were anciently re- 
' nowned for their valour, and the moſt ſkilful ar- 
chers of all the Welch borderers ; for they were 
| cruelly harraſſed after che Normans came into Eng- 

land, by the Lords of the Montes, to whom {e- 

veral | of our Kings granted all they could conquer 
here for their own. 

This county ſends three members to parliament, 

- viz. two for the ſhire, and one for Monmouth, the 
county town. 

Joining the road we left at Gloceſter, we trace it 
through ſeveral fmall towns of but little no till 
' we arrive at 
Monmouth, one hundred and twenty-nine miles 
from London. This town derives its name from 
being the mouth of the river Mynwy, between 
which and the river Wye, this ancient town 1s 
pleaſantly ſituated ; beſides which there 1s another 
river called the Trothy, and it has a bridge over 

each river. The town is handſome, populous and 
well built, and has been of note ever ſince the 
conqueſt, the caſtle being famed for its ſtrength in 

thoſe days, and m the civil wars hon > 4 
| aſts 
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boaſts the birth of that valiant prince Henry V. 
from hence called Henry of Monmouth, and like- 
wiſe of one of our ancient hiſtorians, Geoffry of 
Monmouth, a fabulous writer. The town retains 
marks of its antiquity ; the remains of walls, lines, 

curtains and baſtions being ſtill to be ſeen. . It was 
incorporated in the 19th of Charles I. and is go- 


verned by two bailiffs, fifteen common-councit- 


men, and a town-clerk : the corn-market here is 
conſiderable, yet the trade of Monmouth is not 
ſo floriſhing as it has been in former times, 
I) he direct road from Monmouth leads to Aber- 
gavenny, but we ſhall firſt take notice of 
Caerleon, which is one hundred and forty-eight 
miles and an half from London. It was formerly 
a place of great ſtrength, the quarters of a Roman 
legion, and in the time of the Britons, a ſort of Uni- 
verſity and Archbiſhop's ſee, which was afterwards 
removed to St. David's. King Arthur is faid to 
have kept his court here. Ihe fortifications. have 
been a long time ruined. A tamous college 1s like- 
* wiſe ſaid to have been founded here formerly, in 
which were two hundred ſtudents in aſtronomy 
and other liberal arts. The name of the town 
lainly evinces it to have been a Roman ſtation, 
it ſignifies the City of the Legion, from the Legio 
Secundo Auguſta which quartered here. Giraldus 
ſays, it enjoyed honourable privileges, and was 
elegantly built by the Romans with brick walls, 
about three miles in circuit, and had ſumptuous 
edifices and baths. It has a wooden bridge over the 
Uſk, where it has a harbour tor barges, 
Between Caerleon and Chriſt Church a free-ſtone 
coffin was diſcovered in the laſt century, in which 
was diſcovered an iron frame wrapped in a ſheet of 
lead, under the frame lay a ſkeleron, ſuppoſed to 
be that of. ſome perſon of diſtinction, from a gilt 
alabaſter ſtatue that was found near it, repreſent- 


ing 
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ing a man in armour. In one hand of the ſtatue 
was a ſhort ſword, in the other a pair of ſcales, 
in the right hand ſcale was the buſt of a Virgin, 
which was out-weighed by that of a globe in the 
other ſcale. The remains of this figure was pre- 
ſerved in the Aſhmolean repoſitory. 

At St. Fulian's near Caerleon, in the year 1654, 
a free-ſtone Roman altar was diſcovered, as were 
| alſo hot baths, the bricks equilaterally ſquare, 
about an inch thick, like thoſe at St. Alban's. 

Abergavenny, one hundred and forty-four miles 
from London, is a handſome well built market- 
town, ſituated on the river Gavenny, which falls 
below it into the Uſk, from whence it derives its 
name. This town 1s a great thoroughfare from 
the weſt part of Wales to Briſtol and Bath by 
Chepſtow, and to Gloceſter by Monmouth, croſſ- 
ing the river through Celford, and the foreſt of 
Dean. Here was formerly a priory, a caſtle, and 
the town encompaſſed by a wall. It is governed 
by a bailiff, recorder, and twenty-leven burgeſſes. 
At Persfield is the beautiful place belonging to 
Mr. Morris, where art and nature are ſo happily 
blended together with ſuch judicious taſte, as to 
form one of the moſt compleat and romantic ſpots 
in this kingdom. The cluſter of beauties that 
ſtrikes the eye at Persfield, deſerves our particular 
notice; Mr. Young, who was greatly pleaſed with 
it, has been very circumſpect and deſcriptive of 

every particular. If your purpoſe is ſeeing Pers- 
held, (he ſays) you go from Chepſtow up the Mon- 
mouth road (unleſs you go by water, which 1s a 
pleaſant ſcheme enough) and paſs directly to the 
houſe; we were ſhewn to an adjacent part of the 
garden, which conſiſted of ſlopes and waving lawns, 
having ſhrubby trees ſcattered about them with great 


taſte, and ſtriking down a ſhort walk to the left, 
5 come 
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come at once to a little ſequeſtered ſpot, ſhaded by 
a fine beach-tree, which commands a landſcape too 
beautiful for pencil to paint. This little ſpot over 
which the beach- tree ſpreads, is levelled in the vaſt 
rock, which forms the ſhore of the river Wye 
through Mr. Morris's ground; this rock, which is 
totally covered with a ſhrubby underwood, is almoſt 
perpendicular from the water to the rail that encloſes 
the point of view. One of the ſweeteſt vallies ever 
beheld lies immediately beneath, but at ſuch a depth, 
that every object is diminiſhed, and appears in mi- 
niature. This valley conſiſts of a complete farm, of 
about forty incloſures, graſs, and corn- fields, inter- 


ſected by hedges with many trees; it is a peninſula; - 


almoſt ſurrounded by the river, which winds dire&ly 
beneath, in a manner wonderfully romantic; and 
what makes the whole picture perfect, is its being 
entirely ſurrounded by vaſt rocks, and precipices 


covered thick with wood down to the very water's 


edge. The whole is an amphitheatre, which ſeems 


dropt from the clouds, complete in all its beauty. 
From thence we turned to the left, through a 
winding walk . cut out of the rock, but with wood 
enough againſt the river to prevent the horrors which 
would otherwiſe attend the treading on ſuch a pre- 
cipice ; after paſſing through a hay- field, the con- 
traſt to the preceding views, we entered the woods 
again, and came to a bench incloſed with Chineſe 
rails in the rock, which commands the ſame valley 
and river, all fringed with wood, ſome great rocks 
in front, and juſt above them the river Severn 
appears, with a boundleſs proſpect beyond it. 
A little further we met with another bench in- 
cloſed with iron rails, on a point of the rock, which 
is here pendent over the river, and may be truly 
called a ſituation full of the terrible and ſublime ; 
you look immediately down upon a vaſt hollow of 
wood, all ſurrounded by the woody as x 
ER which 


4 
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which have ſo fine an effect from all the points of 
view at Persfield ; in the midſt appears a tmall but 
neat building; the bathing-houſe, which though 
none of the leaſt, appears from this enormous height, 
but as a ſpot of white, i in the midſt of the vaſt range 
of green; towards the right is ſeen the winding of 
the river. 

From this ſpot, which ſeems to by puſhed for- 
ward from the rock, by the bold hands of the genius 
of the place, you proceed to the temple, a. ſmall 
neat building on the higheſt part of theſe grounds; 
and imagination cannot form an idea of any thin 
more beautiful than what appears full to the fight 
from this amazing point 3 You look down 
upon all the woody precipices as if in another 
region, terminated by a wall of rocks, which are in 
reality four or five miles diſtant. This deception is 
the moſt exquiſite 1 ever beheld; for viewing firſt 
the river beneath, then the vaſt rock riſing in aſhore 


of precipices, and immediately above them the noble 


river, as if a part of the little world, immediately 
before you; and laſtly, all the boundleſs proipect 
over Gloceſterſnire and Somerietſhire, are together, 
fuch a bewitching view, that nothing can exceed it, 
and contains more romantic variety, with ſuch an 
apparent conjunction of ſeparate parts, that, ima- 
gination can ſcarcely conceive any thing equal to the 
amazing reality, The view to the right over the 
park, and the winding valley at the bottom of it, 
would, trom any other ſpot but this, be thought 
remarkably fine. 

„ The winding road down to the cold bath, is 
cool, ſequeſtered, and agrecable. The building 
itſelf is exceſſively neat, well contrived, and the 
ipring, which ſupplies it, plentiful and tranſparent 1 
you wind from it up the rock, and paſſing on there 
are two breaks, which open to the valley in a very 


agreeable manner; you are then led through an ex- 
| tremely 
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tremely romantic cave, hollowed out of the rock, 


and opening to a fine point of view; at the mouth 


of this cave ſome ſwivel guns are placed, the firing 
of which occaſion a repeated 5 from rock to 
rock in a moſt ſurpriſing manner; nor muſt you 
paſs, without obſerving a remarkable phenomenon, 
a large oak, of a great age, growing out of a clift 
of the rock, without the leaſt appearance of any 
earth; purſuing the walk, as it riſes up the rocks, 


and paſſes by the point of view firſt mentioned, you 


arrive at a bench, which commands a view delicious 
beyond all imagination ; on the left you look down 
upon the valley, with the river winding beneath, 
the whole ſurrounded by the vaſt amphitheatre of 


wooded rocks, and to the right, full upon the town 


of Chepſtow; beyond it, the Severn's windings, and 
a prodigious proſpect bounding the whole. When- 
ever you come to Persfield, reſt yourſelf ſome tine 
at this bench, for, believe me, it is a capital view. 
„From thence an agreeable walk, ſhaded on one 
ſide with a great number of very fine ſpruce firs, 


leads you to an irregular junction of winding walks, 


with many large trees growing from the ſequeſtered 


lawn, in a pleaſing manner, and figures by contraſt to. 


what preſently ſucceeds, which 1s a view, at the very 
idea of which the pen drops from my hand. The 
eyes of your imagination are not keen enough to 
take in this point, which the united talents cf a 


Claud and a Pouſſin would ſcarcely be able to 


ſketch. Full to the left appears beneath you, the 
valley, in all its beauty, ſurrounded by rocky 
woods, which might be called (to vſe another's ex- 


preſſion) a courſe ſelvage of canvaſs around a fine 
piece of lawn. In the front, riſes from the hollow 
of the river, a prodigious wall of formidable rocks, 


and immediately above them, in breaks, winds the 
Severn, as if parted from you only by them; on the 
right is ſeen the town and caſtle, amidſt a border of 


Q q wood, 
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wood, with the Severn above them, and over the 
whole as far as the eye can command, an immenſe 
praſpect of diſtant country. : . 
„The ſloping walk of evergreens which leads 
from hence, is remarkably beautiful in proſpect, 
for the town and country above it appear perpetually 
varying as you move, cach moment preſenting a 
freſh picture, till the whole is loſt by deſcending. 
You next meet with the grotto, a point of view ex- 
uiſitely beautiful: it is a ſmall cave in the rock, 
truck with ſtones of various kinds; copper and 
iron cinders, &c. You look from the ſeat in it 
immediately down a ſtcep ſlope to a hollow of wood, 
bounded in front by the craggy rocks, which ſeem 
to part you from the Severn in breaks, with the 
diſtent country ſpotted with white buildings above 
all, forming a landſcape as truly pictureſque as any 
in the world. The winding walk, which leads from 
the grotto, varies from any of the former; for the 
town of Chepſtow, and the neighbouring objects, 
break through the hedge as you paſs along in a 
manner very beautiful; paſſing over a little bridge, 
which is thrown acroſs a road in a hollow way 
through the wood, you come to an opening upon a 
ſcoor: of the wood alone, which being different from 
the reſt, pleaſes as well, by its novelty as its roman- 
tic variety. Further on, from the ſame walk, are 
two other breaks, which let in rural pictures; the 
latter opens to a hollow of wood, bounded by the 
wall or rocks, one way, anc letting in a view of 
the town another, in an exquiſite taſte. The next 
opening in the hedge (I ſhould tell you by the 
way that theſe breaks and openings are all natural, 
none ſtifly artificial) gives you at one {mall view, 
all the pictureſque beauties of a natural camera 
obſcura ; a bench, which is thickly ſhaded with 
trees, in a dark ſequeſtered ſpot, from which I 
| 00 
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look aſide through the opening, to à landſcape 
that ſeems formed by the happfeſt hand of deſign, 
it is really nothing but catching a view of natural 
objects. The town and caſtle of Chepſtow appear 
from one part, riſing from romantic ſteeps of wood, 
in a manner too beautiful to expreſs ; a ſmall re- 


move diſcovers the ſteeple ſo dropt in the preciſe | 
point of taſte, that one can ſcarcely believe it real, 


and not an eye trap. Soon after a large break 


opens a various view of the diftant country; and 


not far from it another, which is much worthy 
of remark, you look down upon a fine bend of 
the river, winding to the caſtle, which appears here 
romantically ſituated; the oppoſite bank is a ſwelling 
hill, part ovet-run with gorſe and rubbiſh, ak 


part cultivated incloſures : this difference in the 


ſame object is here attended with emotions not 


conſonant; the wild part of the hill ſuits the reſt 


of the view, and agrees with it in the ſenſations it 


raiſes, but the cultivated part being incomplete, 


and unlike the beautiful farm at the bottom of 
the before mentioned 8 which is en- 
tire, has a bad effect. as the whole well culti- 
vated and lively, being rather diſtinct from the 
reſt of the landſcape, it would have a much better 
effect. | - 
„The laſt point, and which perhaps is equal 


to moſt of the preceding, is the alcove, From this 
you look down 'perpendicularly on the river, with 


a cultivated ſlope on the other fide. To the right 
is a prodigious ſteep ſhore of wood, winding to 


the caſtle, which, with a part of the town, appears 


in full view. On the left is ſeen a fine bend of the 
river for ſome diftance, the oppoſite ſhore of wild 
wood, with the rock appearing at places in riſing 
cliffs, and further on to the termination of the 
view that way; the vaſt wall of rocks fo often 
4; 1 | mentioned, 
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mentioned, which are here ſeen in length, and have 
a ſtupendous effect. On the whole this ſcene is 
ſtriking, | | | 
About a mile beyond theſe walks is a very 
romantic cliff, called the Wind Cliff, from which the 
extent of proſpect is prodigious; but it is moſt remark- 
able for the ſurprizing echo, on firing a piſtol or 
gun from it: the exploſion is repeated five times, 
very diſtinctly, from rock to rock, often ſeven, 
and if the calmneſs of the weather happens to be 
remarkably favourable, nine times. This echo 1s 


curious. Beyond the cliff at ſome diſtance is the 


abbey, a venerable ruin, ſituated in a romantic 


hollow, belonging to the Duke of Beaufort, well 


worth your ſeeing : and this is the concluſion of 
the Persfield entertainment.” 


Chepſtow is the next market town that is worthy 


notice in this county; it is ſituated one hundred and 


thirty-three miles and an half from London, the 
direct road to which 1s through Glouceſter, though 
there is another road by Briſtol acroſs the ferry 


before- mentioned: it was formerly a place of great 


note, and is ſtill a well-built populous town. This 
is the ſea-port for all the towns that ſtand on the 
rivers Wye and Lug, over the firſt of which it has 
a wooden bridge, which is half in Monmouthſhire 
and half in Glouceſterſhire, and by an act of the 
twenty- eighth of Elizabeth, it is to be kept in repair, 


at the joint expence of both counties. This bridge 


is ſeventy feet high from the ſurface of the water 
when the tide is out; the erecting the arches of ſueh 
an height is extremely neceſſary, the tide coming in 
here as it does at Briſtol, with great rage, and in 
January 1738, the water roſe at the bridge upwards 
of ſeventy feet, and very much damaged it; one 
man loſt above one hundred and thirty head of 
cattle, which with other damages it did there, and 

| | in 
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in the adjacent places, were computed at ſeven or 
eight thouſand pounds. 

Here are the remains of a caſtle which ſtand 
upon a high rock, by the river Wye; it ſeems to 
have been built at the ſame time with the town, to 
which it was a kind of citadel; but by whom or 
when, neither Leland, Camden, nor any of the 
other topographical writers, mention for certainty ; 
it is ſuppoſed to have been built by one of the Earls 
of Pembroke, as it formerly belonged to the Clares, 
Earls of Pembroke; the laſt of theſe, Richard, ſur- 
named Strong Bow, was the firſt who gained foot- 
ing of the Engliſh in Ireland ; by his daughter it 
devolved to the Pigots, and 1s now by deſcent the 
property of the Duke of Beaufort. 
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S bounded by Herefordſhire and Shropſhire on 
the weſt, Glouceſterſhire on the ſouth, Stafford- 
ſhire on the north, and Warwickſhire on the eaſt z 
it is computed to be thirty-ſix miles in length, 
twenty- eight in breadth, and contains one hundred 
and thirty miles in circumference. It ſends to par- 
liament (beſides two Knights of the Shire) two mem 
bers for the City, two for Droitwich, two for Eve- 
ſham, and one for Bewdley. 141 
This county is ſituated as well as its neighbours, 
in a healthy air and fertile foil, the hills being 
covered with flocks of ſheep, and the vallies abound- 
ing in corn, and rich meadows. Here are ſeveral 
very fine rivers, which water every part of the 
county, and which abound with plenty of fine fiſh, 
viz, The Severn, Stour, Avon, Teme, &c. Its 
commodities, beſides corn, cattle, cheeſe, wool, 
cloth, ſtuffs, cyder, lampreys, &c. are perry and, 
falt, the latter they furniſh in very large quantities. 
This county is in the dioceſe of Worceſter, was for- 
merly defended by ſeven caſtles, and had nine re- 
ligious houſes in it before the ſuppreſſion, all en- 
dowed with great eſtates. 4 
Joining the road we left at Enſton, we proceed 
on to Worceſter, remarking, that at the "un: ſhire 
ones 
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ſtones. on the borders-of Oxfordſhire, the road parts 
to the right and left, both meeting again at that 
city. That on the right leads to Darnton and Camp- 
den, (where are the remains of a noble houſe, built 
by Sir John Baptiſt Hickes, burnt down in the civil 
wars, to prevent its being made a garriſon for the 
parliament's army) and croſſing the river Avon, 
enters this county at 

Eveſham, er Eveſholm, commonly called Eaſam, 
about ninety-five miles from London. It is a very 
ancient borough town, ſituate on a gentle aſcent 
from the river Avon, over which it has a handſome 
ſtone bridge, of ſeven ſtately arches. An abbey of 
benedictine monks was founded here about the year 
ſeven hundred. This town is recorded in hiſtory, 
for the compleat and deciſive victory gained here by 
Prince Edward. afterwards King Edward the Firſt, 
over Simon Montfort, the great Earl of Leiceſter, 
in which he cruſhed the power of the Barons, by 
the death of Montfort,” and reſtored his father and 
uncle, to their liberties. _ 

This ancient borough: was governed by Bailiffs 
till the third year of King James I. whoat the requeſt 
of Prince Henry, granted it a new charter, incor- 
porated it with the title of Mayor, ſeven Aldermen, 
Common-council, Burgefſes, &c. This corporation 
has liberty to try felons, and four of the Aldermen, 
and the Mayor for the time being, are Juſtices of 
the Peace, and of oyer and terminer, and of gaol 
delivery, for all offences ariſing in the ſaid cor- | 
poration, high treaſon excepted. At the bridge 
foot, in the diviſion of Bengworth, where is now a 
church, there was formerly a caſtle. which the 
Abbot D' Audeville recovered from William Beau- 
champ in 1137. and utterly demoliſned, and cauſed 
the ground to be conſecrated for a church. yard. 
There is but this and another church in the town, 
wean which have ſmall ſpire ſteeples; but their bells 

have 
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have hom removed to a famous tower built by 
Abbot Litchfield, near theſe churches. _ ö 
This town has an open proſpect of the whe of 
Eveſham, and which is greatly eſteemed for its 
fertility ; this vale runs all along the banks of the 
Avon, from Tewkſbury to Perſhore, and to Strat- 
ford upon Avon, in the ſouth part of Warwick 
ſhire, which river is ſo far navigable. 
The other road on the left goes to Morton in 
Marſh, and enters this county at 
Perſhore, or Parſhore, an hundred and two milk 
from London. It is ſaid to take its name from t 
number of pear trees, which thrive much in this 
part. This town is pretty ancient, ſituated on the 
river near its junction of the river Bow ; it has 
two pariſh. churches, and is ſaid to have had a 
monaſtery built in the reign of King Edgar. It 
has a conſiderable manufactory in ſrockings, 
South-eaſt from Perſhore, is 
Upton, an ancient market town, with a bridge 
oyer the river Severn. The Roman ,coins which 
are ans dug up here, give a probability of 
its having been a ſtation of the Romans, before 
the arrival of the Saxons. 
Near Upton are two villages, 
| Great Malvern and Little Malvern, about two 
miles diſtance from each other; the hills here, 
called Malvern hills, divide this county from that 
of Hereford, and are very high and lofty, riſing 
like ſtairs one above another, for about ſeven miles; 
on the ſummit of theſe hills, is a famous ditch, 
greatly admired, which Gilbert de la Clare, Earl 
of Glouceſter, cauſed to. be dug, to part his langs 
on the caſt fide of theſe hills, from thoſe belonging 
to the church of Hereford, on the welt ſide. On 
theſe hills are two medicinal ſprings, called Holy E 
wells, one good tor the eyes and putrefied fœtid 
livers, and the other for cancers; r Frags 
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Little Malvern ſtands in a diſmal cavity of the 
hills, and both villages had formerly an abbey of 
Benedictine Monks, which ſhared the ſame fate as 
the other religious houſes, at the ſuppreſſion. At 
Litchfied there is a M. S. which ſhcws that the 
priory of Greet Malvern was firſt founded by King 
Henry III. and Edward his fon, and that it was 
endowed with lands by Gilbert, the Earl of Glo- 
ceſter, above mentioned, who was Lord of the 
Foreſt ; but that Henry VII. his Queen and his 
two ſons, Prince Arthur and Prince Henry, were 
ſo delighted with this place, and ſo beautified the 
church and windows, that it is to this day one of 
the greateſt ornaments of the nation ; for ſays the 
M.S. the glaſs windows are a mirror, wherein we 
may ſee how to believe, live, and die; there being 
in the lofty ſouth windows of the church, the hiſ- 
torical paſſages of the Old Teſtament, which are 
types of the New, and in the north windows the 
Pictures of the holy family, the nativity, and cir- 
cumciſion of our Saviour, the adoration of the 
ſhepherds, and the kings, his preſentation in the 
temple, his baptiſm, faſting and temptation, his 
miracles, his laſt ſupper with his diſciples, his 
prayer in the garden, his paſſion, death and burial, 
his deſcent into hell, his reſurrection and aſcenſion, 
and the coming of the Holy Ghoſt. The hiſtory 
of our Savour's paſſion is painted differently in the 
eaſt window of the choir, at the great expence of 
Henry VII. whoſe figure is therefore often repre- 
ſented here, as is that of his Queen. In the weſt 
window is that bold piece of the day of judgment, 
not inferior to the paintings of Michael Angelo. 
The City of Worceſter is an hundred and nine 
miles from London. It is the capital of the coun- 
ty, end gives name to it: this was the Branovium 
of the Romans, and ſeems to have been built by 
them to curb the Britons on the other ſide the 


Severn, 
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Severn, who called it Caer Wrangon. It is ſituated 
on the banks of the Severn, with a ſtone bridge 
over the ſame, the arches of which are exceedingly 
high from the water, and has a tower upon it, 
ſaid to be built by the Romans. This height is 
very neceſſary, the waters riſing to a conſiderable 
height in the winter. 3 50 
This city was erected into an eſpiſcopal ſee by 
Ethreldred, King of the Saxons, in the year 679. 
In the year 1041, it was plundered and burnt, 
and the inhabitants put to the ſword, by Hardica- 
nute, King of the Danes, to revenge the death of 
ſome of his tax-gatherers, whom they had mur- 
dered. In 1080, Roger de Montgomery, Earl of 
Shrewſbury, burnt the ſuburbs, and attacked the 
city; but the citizens defended themſelves ſo brave- 
ly, that they repulſed their enemies with a terrible 
laughter. In 1113, an accidental fire almoſt con- 
ſumed it, and greatly damaged the roof of the ca- 
thedral. In 1202, it was again burnt. It ſuf- 
fered greatly in the civil wars, and in_ 1657, the 
famous battle was fought here, wherein Kin 
Charles II. was defeated by Oliver Cromwell, and 
in a garden juſt without the ſouth gate, where the 
heat of the battle raged, the bones of the ſlain are 
often dug up. A mile and an half above the ſouth 
gate, on the top of the hill, is the celebrated Peny- 
wood, where Cromwell's army lay. Here is a fine. 
proſpect from hence; and above in the park is ſtill 
to be ſeen a great work of four baſtions, called the 
Royal Mount, from whence a vallum and a ditch 
runs both ways, to encompals this ſide of the city. 
It was probably at this place the battle began, when 
Charles and his army were driven back into the 
city, with a loſs of a great number of the royaliſts; 
and the king eſcaped being made a priſoner in the; 
narrow ſtreet, at this gate, by a loaded cart of hay 
purpoſely 


a 
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purpoſely overthrown, which gave him time to re- 
tire at the oppolite g gate to Boſcobel, or White 
Ladies. 

The commandery here, formerly belonging to St. 
John of Jeruſalem, is a fine old houſe, built of 
timber, in the form of a court. The hall roofed 
with Iriſh oak, makes one fide of it, which was ap- 
propriated for the reception of pilgrims. The win- 
dows are adorned with Painting of images and coats 
of arms. 

| Worceſter is a very large city, but lies in ſuch a 
valley, as not to be ſeen till you come upon it: it 
is populous and well built, the Fore-gate-ſtreet is 
the moſt regular that can be ſeen out of London. 
The Guildhall is a fine building, the old ſtatues on 
the out- ſide diſgrace it; but what this city-is moſt 
famed for is its cathedral, founded by Etheldred 
above mentioned: it was rebuilt by Wulſtan, Biſhop 
of the Dioceſe, about 1084; it was afterwards 

greatly enlarged and improved by his ſucceſſors; 
chbugh the body of it makes no extraordinary ap- 
pearance on the outſide. The tower is low, with- 
out any ſpire, only four very ſmall pinnacles on the 
corners; and yet poſſeſſes ſome little beauty, more 
than the church itfelf. The upper part has Images 
on it, but decayed by time. Baſelus, the firſt Bi- 

ſhop, was conſecrated in 680. In it lies the body 
of King John, not where his monument now ſtands, 
which is in the choir before the high altar; but un- 
der a little ſtone before the altar of the caſtermoſt 
wall of the church. On each {ide of him on 
the ground, lie the effigies of Wulſtan and Oſwald, 
the two Biſt ops, his ch; def ſaints, from whoſe neigh-! 
þurhood he hoped to be ſafe. On the ſouth fide 
of the high altar is a large and handſome ſtone 
chapel over the monument of Prince Arthur, eldeſt 
ſon of Henry VII. who died at Ludlow, as his 


tomp- ſtone ſpecifies, in the year 1502, and whoſe 
reliet, 
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telict, Catherine, Infanta of Spain, his brother, 
Henry VIII. marrying, after twenty years wedlock, 
was divorced from, to make way for Anna Boleyn. 


The choir. of this chapel is exquiſite workmanſhip; 


but it was greatly damaged in the time of the civil 
wars. | ne 
Among other monuments of perſons of note here 
is one for that famous Counteſs of Saliſbury, who 
dancing before Edward the IIId. at Windſor, 


dropped her garter, from which the order of the 


Garter is fabulouſly reported to have taken' its riſe 
from the King's gallantry, to filence the jeſt and 
railleries of the court, by wearing it that evening. 
This tnonument deſerves notice, and is very beau- 
tiful, there are ſeveral angels cut in ſtone about it, 


ſtrewing garters over the tomb: beſides there are 


a number of other monuments and inſcriptions. 
The cloiſters are very perfect, and the chapter- 
houſe is large, ſupported, as to its arched roof, by 


one umbilical pillar, It is now become a library, 


is well furniſhed, and has many ancient manu- 
ſcripts. 29 58000 25 


It had formerly a caſtle, as alſo walls ſixteen hun- 


dred and fifty paces in circumference, with three 
gates and five watch towers. The caſtle ſtood 
upon a very high artificial mount, or keep, nigh 
the rer. | e 


The city is governed by a mayor and ſix alder- 
men. It has two chamberlains, a recorder, a town- 
clerk, two coroners, a ſword-bearer, four ſerjeants 


at mace, and a ſheriff; being, like Gloceſter, a 
county of itſelf, divided into ſeven wards, in which 
are twelve pariſh churches, 2 2 


The public workhouſe here, is a capacious and 


beautiful ſtructure, in which children of both ſexes 
are taught to earn their livelihood, and educated in 
the practice of religion and virtue; by whoſe labour 
allo the aged and decrepid are ſupportet. 
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- Oppoſite to this workhouſe, Robert Berkely, of 
Spetchley, Eiq. erected a fine hoſpital for twelve 
poor men, and gave two thouſand pounds to build 
it, and four thouſand pounds to endow it. Beſides 
theſe charities there are three grammar ſchools, and 
ſeven alms-houſes, all liberally endowed. 

Near Worceſter, is a palace called Hartlebu 
Caſtie, belonging to the Biſhops of that See. The 
original building, erected in the reign of King 
Henry III. was demoliſhed in the reign of Charles 
I. and rebuilt afterwards at the expence of the Bi- 
Hops of Worceſter, in a much more cnt man- 
ner. 

About ſeven miles from Worceſter, to the wine; 
is 

: Droitwich, or Dani: ſuppoſed by | Grindin, to 

have taken its name from its dirty foil. It is a cor- 
porate Bailiwic, and a borough town: but what 
makes this place noted, is the excellent ſalt works 
carried on here. - Salt having been made i in theſe 
parts before William the Conquerors reign, as ap- 
pears by the Domeſday Book. The town ſtands 
on the river Sal Way. 

It may be agreeable to many of our readers, to 
have an account of the proceſs for making of ſalt 
at this place ; the following is from the Philoſop hi- 
cal I ranſactions, eee ene by Dr. Themes 
Raſtel. | 28 

The country is not quite plain, nor has it any 

reat hills, only ſeveral ſmall eminencies; the great- 
eſt hills are Lichie within fix miles, which ſome call 
Lookhigh, ſuppoſing it to be the higheſt ground in 
theſe parts, becauſe the ſprings which riſe there run 
both northward- and ſouthward 3 near theſe are 
Clent-hills about | the ſame diſtance; on the other 
ſide the Severn are Aberly- hills, at about ſeven 
miles diſtance ; there are many falr ſprings about 
the town, which 1s ſeated by a brook fide, called. 
| | Salwarp- 
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Salwarp-brook, riſing both in the brook and in the 
adjacent ground, though there are but three pits 
uſed; where the ſprings are ſalteſt nothing at all 
grows, but by the brackiſh ditches there grows 
Aſter Atticus, or ſtar-wort, with a pale flower: 
Some of the ſalt-ſprings riſe on the top of the 
ground, and theſe are not fo ſalt as others; the great 
pit called Upwich-pit is three foot deep, and in it 
are three diſtinct ſprings riſing in the bottom; one 
comes into the pit north-welt, another north-eaſt, 
the third ſouth-eaſt, which is the richeſt both in 
quantity and quality; they all differ in faltneſs; 
the pit is about ten feet ſquare; the ſides are made 
with ſquare elms jointed in at the full length, which 
is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the ſaltneſs of the 
ground that ſeems to have been a bog; for digging 
to try the foundation of a Seal, the name of their 
ſalt-houſes, a long ſtaff was thruſt up to the head; 
the ſurface of the pit is made of aſhes: Though the 
brine be colder than other water, yet it never 
freezes; but the rain-water which lies upon the 
brine, in the extreme hard froſts will freeze a little. 
The ſoil on the lower fide of the town is a black 
rich earth, under which at two or three feet, is a 
ſtiff gravelly clay, then marle; thoſe who make 
wells tor freſh water, if they find ſprings in the marle, 
they are generally freſh; but if they fink through 
the marle, they come to a whitiſh clay mixed with 
gravel, in which the ſprings are more or leſs 
brackiſh : In the great pit at Upwich they have at 
once three ſorts of brine, which they call by the 
names of Firſt-man, Middle-man and Laſt-man, and 
they are of a different ſtrength ; the vrine is drawn 
by pumps, ſo that that in the bottom is firſt pump- 
ed up, and called the Firſt- man; by filling a quart, 
which held twenty-four ounces troy of diftilled * 
water with the fifit brine, beſides the tare of the 
quart, it weighed twenty-nine ounces, and made 


ſeven 
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ſeven ounces and three drachms of ſalt without any 
addition; next day the ſame ſalt weighed ſeven 
ounces ſix drachms ; ſo that four tons of rine make 
above one ton of ſalt : The ſame quart filled with 
Middle-man, which is the ſecond ſort of brine, 
weighed twenty-eight ounces ; alſo a quart of brine, 
as it immediately came out of the ſprings weighed 
een Fight ounces, and the third ſort twenty. ſeven 
' ounces ; ſo that what the firſt gains, the laſt loſes, 
which precipitates as much in twenty- -four hours, as 
if it ſtood a much longer time : The quantity of 
brine this pit yields every twenty-four hours will 
make four hundred and fifty buſhels of ſalt, which 
is drawn out two or three times a day. 

In the beſt pit at Netherwich, a quart of brine 
weighs twenty-eight ounces and an half, it is eigh- 
teen feet deep and four feet broad, and yields as 
much brine every twenty- four hours as makes forty 
buſhels of ſalt; there is but one ſpring in the pit, 
which comes in two feet eight inches above the bot- 
tom; the worſt pit at Netherwich is of the ſame 
breadth and depth as the preceding, and a quart of 
its brine weighs twenty-ſeyen ounces, and yields as 
much brine as makes about thirty buſhels of ſalt; 
In this pit are three ſprings, two in the bottom, and 
one about two feet higher; theſe pits are within ſix 
yards of each other, and near the brook; the great 
pit 1s on the north lide ; and on the ſouth- fide about 
a quarter of a mile lower, are the two leſſer pits; in 
the great pit there is no variation either in the qua- 
lity or ſtrength of the brine, but the ſprings | in the 
other pits are augmented by much rain and yield 
leſs ſalt. The brine is divided into Phats Wallings 
that every one may know his own proportion; a 
Phat Walling is divided into twelve weaker brines ; 
and every weaker brine is divided into eight burdens, 
every burden being a veſſel which contains about 
Jhirty-two gallons; whercof eyery one hath fix 
| burdens 
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burdens of Firſt- man, ſix of Middle-man, and ſix 
of Laſt- man; ſo that every one hath not only his 
juſt proportion in quantity, but alſo in quality. 
This brine is carried in coolers to every man's ſeal 
by eight ſworn men, called Maſters of the Beachin, 
and four Middlemen, and there put into great tons 
for uſe. The fuel formerly uſed was all wood, but 
ſince that hath been deſtroyed by the iron- works, 
they generally uſe pit- coal carried thirteen or four- 
teen miles by land: The phats in which the brine 
is boiled are of lead, caſt into a flat plate five feet 
and an half long and three over; and then the ſides 
and ends are beaten up, and a little raiſed in the 
middle, and ſet upon brick work, called ovens, 
wherein is a grate to make the fire on, and an aſh- 
hole called a Trunk; in ſome ſeals are ſix of theſe 
pans, in ſome five, down to four, three, two; in 
each of theſe pans is boiled at once as much brine as 
makes three pecks of white ſalt, called a Lade; and 
it is laded out of the pan with a loot, and put into 
barrows, which are ſet into Baſtals over veſſels called 
Leach-combs, that the brine called Leach may run 
from the ſalt, with which they dreſs their phats, 
when the cold brine, they are firſt filled with, is a 
little boiled away; in theſe Baſtals the ſalt ſtands 
till it is dry, which is in about four hours, then it 
is carried into Cribs, which are houſes boarded on 
the bottom and fides, where it is kept till fold, 
which is ſometimes half a year or three quarters ; in 
which time if the Crib be good, it will not waſte a 
twelfth part, the ſalt itſelf being of ſo ſtrong a body; 
whereas in Cheſhire they are forced to keep their ſalt 
on barrows in ſtoves to dry, and to make it no faſter 
than they ſell. oa hey, 

For clarifying the brine nothing elſe is uſed but 
whites of eggs; a quarter of a white of an egg is 
put into a gallon or two of brine, which, being 
Beata with one's hand, lathers like ſoap; a ſmall 
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quantity of this froth put into each phat, raiſes all 
the ſcum, ſo that the white of one egg will clarify 
twenty buſhels of ſalt; and by this means the ſalt is 
very white, and it has no ill ſavour, as that clarified 
with blood. : 

They uſe nothing at all to make it granulate; for 
the brine is naturally ſo ſtrong, that, unleſs it be 
often ſtirred, it will make ſalt as big grained as bay- 
ſalt; and brine has been boiled to a conſiſtence of 
candy, and clods of ſalt as clear as the cleareſt alum 
have been produced, reſembling iſle of May falt , 
ſo that they are obliged to put a ſmall quantity of 
roſin into the brine, to make the grain of the ſalt 
{mall. | 

| Beſides the white ſalt, there is another ſalt called 
clod- ſalt, growing to the bottom of the phats, which, 
after the white ſalt is laded out, is dug up with a 
picker, made like a maſon's trowel, pointed with 
ſteel, and fixed on a ſhort ſtaff; this is the ſtrongeſt 
ſalt, and moſt uſed for ſalting bacon and neats_ 
tongues ; it makes the bacon redder than other 
lalt, and the fat eat more firm; if the ſwine are fed 
with beach maſt, it hardens the fat almoſt as much 
as if fed with peaſe, and ſalted with white ſalt; it is 
much uſed by country-women in their runnet-pots, 
and they reckon it better for their cheeſe ; theſe 
clods are uſed to broil meat with, laying them on 
coals; it is accounted too ſtrong for ſalting beet, as 
depriving it of too much of its ſweetneſs. 

There is a third fort of ſalt called Knockings, 
which candies on the ſtails of the barrows, as the 
brine runs from the ſalt, after it is laded out of the 
phats; this ſalt is much uſed for the ſame purpoſes 
as the clod-ſalt, though it be not altogether ſo 
ſtrong. VV 
There is a fourth ſort called Scrapings, which is 
coarſe and mixed with droſs and duſt, and ſcraped 
off the phats when they reach them, that is, when 

255 | 85 ©; 
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they take their phats off the fires to beat up the 
bottom, and it is bought by the poorer ſort to ſalt 
meat with. . 8 

A fifth ſort is Pigeon: ſalt, which is nothing but 
the brine running out through the crack of a phat, 
and hardening to a clod on the outſide over the 
fire. 


Laſtly, the Salt-loaves are the fineſt of the white 
ſalt, whoſe grain is made ſomething finer than or- 


dinary, that it may the better adhere together; 


which is done by adding a little more roſin, and 


beating it into the barrows when laded out of the 
phat. 


At Droitwich they uſe no iron- pans as in Cheſhire | 


and other places; for it has been found upon trials 
that the ſtrength of the brine doth ſo corrode, that 


it quickly wears out thoſe of forged iron, and breaks 
thoſe of caſt iron. 


The Droitwich ſalt is not ſo apt to diffolve as 


Cheſhire ſalt, nor as that which is made by diſſolving 
bay-ſalt, and clarifying it, called ſalt upon ſalt, 
which appears by its keeping long without fire. No 
ſalt can be whiter than it, and conſequently none 
freer of droſs; it is allo the heavieſt ſalt, a Win- 
cheſter buſhel of it weighing half a hundred weight. 
In the time of the firſt Dutch war this ſalt was car- 
ried to the weſt, where before they only uſed foreign 
falt; upon firſt uſing it they complained it made 
their meat too ſalt, which was owing to their putting 
to it the ſame quantity as of other ordinary ſalt. 
The proprietors of theſe ſalt- pits are a corpo- 
ration, and none can be a burgeſs of Droitwich, 
but he muſt have a property in the falt-ſprings. 
The way from hence to Bewdly was once ſo bad, 
that horſes were often mired, waggons over- turned, 
and ſalt damaged or ſpoiled by it, upon which a 
project was ſet on foot to convey the brine by pipes 
to Bewdley, and there boil up the ſalt, and put it 
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on board the barges, but the poor at Droitwich, 
who were entirely ſupported by the falt-works and 
carriage, made ſuch preſſing inſtances againſt it, 
that the project came to nothing, and an act was 
procured to mend the road between the two towns. 

King John granted great privileges to this town 
by a charter, which is ſtill extant: after this mon- 
arch's death, in the year 1290, St. Andrew's church 
with great part of the town was burnt. King Hen- 
ry III. alſo, and ſeveral other princes, granted them 
ſeveral immunities. In the reigns of Edward I. 
and II. this borough returned eight Members to 
Parliament, but diſcontinued 1t afterwards till the 
firſt of Phill ip and Mary, when it had farther. pri- 
vileges, beſides the renewal of its former charters ; 
and James I. granted them a new one. It is now 
governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes. The bailiff 
is a juſtice of the quorum and peace for the year 
after; beſides theſe there is a recorder, who like- 
wile ſets as a juſtice. 

The next town of any note, in this county, we 
have to remark, 1s 

Kidderminſter, or Kederminſter, an hundred and 
. twenty-five miles from London. It is a compact 
town, ſituated on the Stour, not far from the Se- 
vern, and carries on a conſiderable trade in cloth, 
linſey wolley, &c. The church is handſome, a good 
frec-ſchool, and two alms-houſes. It is governed 
by a bailif, who is a juſtice of the peace, twelve 
capital burgeſſes, twenty-five common council- men, 
and other Tubardinate officers, who have a town- 
hall. it was anciently a borough, and ſent mem- 
bers to parliament, and the famous miniſter, Sir 
Richard Baxter, was miniſter of this place. This 
pariſh extends to Bewdley Bridge, and includes 
Rubenhall, and an hamlet adjoining. 

Hecwaley is an hundred and twenty-eight miles 
from the metropolis z it is likewiſe wrote Beawlcy, 
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or Beaulieu, ſo named from its pleaſant and agree- 
able ſituation, on the declivity of a hill, on the 
weſt bank of the Severn, over which it has a large 


ſtone bridge. This town was formerly noted for 


the vaſt high trees in the adjacent foreſt of Wye, 
before they were deſtroyed by tempeſts, particular- 
ly one which blew down a thouſand oaks in this 


' foreſt and Horton wood. King Henry VII. built 


a palace near 1t, called Teckenhall, or Tecken- 


hill, i. e. Goats-hill, as the place was termed before 


the palace was built; this he erected for the retire- 
ment of his ſon Arthur; this houſe was ſituated in 
a fine park, both of which was deſtroyed in the 
civil wars. 
This town is a ſmall borough, and governed by 
a bailiff, who is juſtice of the quorum, It carries 
on a conſiderable trade in ſalt, iron ware, glaſs, 
Mancheſter, goods, &c. it has a great manufacture 
likewiſe in caps, purchaſed by the Dutch ſea- men; 
they are called Monmouth caps. The town is well 
ſupplied with corn, malt, leather, &c. 

North of Kidderminſter, Is 

Stour-bridge, or Stur-bridge, an 3 and 
twenty - four miles from London. It takes its name 
from the river Stour, over which it has a very good 
bridge. The inhabitants here deal greatly in the 
glaſs manufactory, in the latter of which Mr. 
Richard Foley raiſed a great eſtate, ſince much im- 
proved by his poſterity. Here is ſaid formerly to 


have been a monaſtery founded by Ethelbald, King 


of Mercia. At Old Swinford, near this town, is a 
noble hoſpital, founded and well endowed by Tho- 


mas Foley, Eſq. for ſixty poor children of this and 


the neighbouring pariſhes, to teach them reading, 
writing, &c. 

Sturbridge Clay, has long been eſteemed for mak- 
ing the fineſt ſtone pots, for glaſs- makers to melt 
their metal in, alſo crucibles, &c. 


Not 
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Not far diſtant from this town, is G 
' Hagley Park, the ſeat of Lord Littleton, It is 
built on a beautiful ſpot of ground, which has as 
great variety of hills, valley and wood, as can be 
imagined in ſuch a ſpace of ground. We ſhall 
therefore be particular in our account of it. 

At a ſmall diſtance is a large piece of ground, 
walled in, which contains a very noble pleaſure- 
garden, or ſhrubberry, and kitchen-garden ; the 
ſhrubberry has the greateſt variety of native and 
exotic plants of any other. A little way from the 
old houſe ſtands the chapel, or to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, the pariſh church of Hagley ; it is very ſmall 
but very neat, the windows, which are in the Go- 
thic taſte, adorned withold painted glaſs, being broke 
in ſome parts, they have been taken out, and finiſh- 
ed anew with freſh painted glaſs, in chequer-work, 
of various colours, at the ſides of the chancel are 
two marble monuments, with a beautiful inſcrip- 
tion to the late Lady Littleton, written by his late 
Lordſhip. N . 

The park aſcends up all the way to the houſe, is 
furniſhed with a wood of tall ſtout oaks; in your 
aſcent are ſeveral alcoves to reſt yourſelf, in front of 
which 1s a very fine caſcade, which falling on the 
right, ſupplies ſeveral large fiſh-ponds, ſheltered by 
the woods. At a conſiderable diſtance on the fame 
ſide is another alcove, which ſtands on a favourite 
ſpot of Mr. Pope's, and this alcove was erect- 
ed to his memory, being called Pope's ſeat; it is 
fituated delightfully, the back part being turned 
to the ſouth, is ſhaded with a grove of oaks, which 
continues round the flope towards the eaſt and 
north. In the front lies a fine floping lawn, the 
favourite receſs of a numerous herd of deer, better 
ſuited both for repoſe and paſture, than the more 
open parched plains, On the left-hand towards 
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the weſt, is a fine view pyer the tops of the trees, 
acroſs the valley, as the e can be delighted with. 
Still aſcending up the hill, is a cave, or hermit- 
age, hewn out of a rugged rock, and covered with 
roots of trees; at the entrance is an ill- ſhaped ſtone 
table, encompaſſed by a bench of earth, and far- 
ther in, dangerous to ſimple maids, is a moſſy bed. 
At a ſmall diſtance is a ruſtic hut, neatly matted 
round, and towards the roof are various figures, 


wrought with ſmall pebbles and different coloured 


ſnail-ſhells. From hence you paſs by ſome fiſh- 
ponds which ſupply the caſcade, and at a ſmall 


diſtance is a byilding, which appears to be the 


ruins of an old caſtle; the lower part of it is a 


keeper's lodge; this 1s near the end of the park, 


where ſcaling the pales by means of a double lad- 
der, you come upon an open barren mountain ; 
with here and there a few patches of fir-trees : this 
15 called Clent-hill, and commands a molt extenſive 


view over the country, to the Wrekin in Shrop- 
ſhire, which is ſaid to be thirty miles diſtant, and 


the black mountains in Wales, fifty miles : Mal- 
vern-hills and the city of Worceſter ; the towns of 
Kidderminſter, Stourbridge, &c. The laſt Prince 
of Wales cauſed a lofty Ionic column of ſtone to 
be fixed at the top of a large lawn adjoining, which 
looks down directly on the houſe. 

Indeed this part of the country abounds with fine 
ſeats of the nobility and gentry ; particularly Lord 
Foley, at Whitley Court, five LA from Bewdley, 
it is a handſome ſeat, and» well furniſhed, It is ſitu- 
ated in a large park, and the chapel built by the late 
lard is eſteemed a very curious piece of architecture. 

Hertlebury Caſtle, is a neat, uniform and ele- 
gant ſtructure, ſeated in a beautiful part of the 
county, with very extenſive views. The offices 
and gardens are well laid out, and the whole forms 
a very compleat and pleaſing retreat. | 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


S bounded on the eaſt by Glouceſterſhire, on 
the ſouth by Monmouthſhire, on the weſt by 

Brecknockſhire, and Radnorſhire, and on the north 
by Worceſterſhire and Shropſhire. Its form is al- 
moſt circular, and contains thirty-five miles from 
north to ſouth, thirty from eaſt to weſt, and an 
hundred and eight miles in circumference; it is 
computed to contain eight hundred and twenty 
ſquare miles. 

The air of this county is generally allowed to be 
good, as an inſtance of it, it is reported, that when 
Ning James the firſt, took a progreſs into theſe 
parts, and was entertained by Serjeant Hoſkins, 
the Serjeant, to ſhew how healthful and long-lived 
the inhabitants were, procured ten old men and 
women born here, to dance the morice before them, 
whoſe years added together made one thouſand; and 
they have likewiſe a proverb, viz. 


Blefſed is the eye 
That is between the Severn and the Wyn. - 


Which is Haha to allude to the pleaſantneſs, 
healthfulneſs, and ſecurity of this tract: the foil is 
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very fruitful; it abounds with corn and paſture, 
wool, water and wood; Lempſter bread and wool 
are equally famous ; Weobley ale makes their bar- 
ley commended ; and their cyder, the general 
drink of the county, gives preference to none, ex- 
cept the Southam cyder of Devonſhire. Great quan- 
ties of apple: trees thrive here, eſpecially red- ſtreaks, 

better than in any other county, the hedges are fu. 
of them. 

We enter this county at Roſs, by the direct road 

from London to Hereford, which paſſes through 
Glouceſter. 
Roſs is one kundred and nineteen miles from 
London; it was made a borough by King Henry 
III. It is famous for cyder, a great manufacture 
of iron ware, and its trade on the river Wye. lt 
is ancient and well inhabited, conſiſting chiefly of 
two ſtreets, each about half a mile long, that croſs 
one another in the middle; the church 1s handſome, 
and here are two charity ſchools, one for thirty boys, 
the other for twenty girls, who are taught and cloth- 
ed by ſubſcription. 

On the other ſide of the river is 

Wilton, where was anciently a caſtle, from whence 
many families of the name of Grey, have had their 
origin. This part of the country, on the river 
Wye, from hence to Monmouth, is exceedingly 
pleaſant and agreeable. 

A little higher up, on this river, is Brock hampton, 
near which is 
Cappellar Hill, where formerly was a large ſquariſh 
camp, called Wobury, double trenched, and near 
half a mile long, but narrow. 

At Eaton Wall upon the Wye, is a camp of 
abour thirty or forty acres, the work ſingle. 

Marcley Hill, in the year 1575, after ſhaking and 
roaring for ſome time, to the great terror and aſto- 

niſhment 
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niſhment of the neighbouring inhabitants, began to 
move about ſix o'clock on Sunday evening, and 
continued moving till two o'clock on Monday 
morning, it then ſtood ſtill and moved no more. 
It carried along with 1t the trees that grew upon 1t, 
and the ſheep-tolds and flocks of ſheep grazing on 
it. In the glace from whence it removed, it left a 
gap, of four hundred feet wide, and three hundred 
and twenty fect long. The whole ſpot whereon the 
hill ſtood contained about twenty acres. It over- 
threw Kynaſton chapel that ſtood in its way, and 
removed an yew-tree growing in the chapel yard, 
from the welt to the eaſt, throwing down with vio- 
lence, and over-turning the cauſeways, . trees and 
houſes that ſtood in the way of its progreſs. 

At Dinder, about a mile from Hereford, is ano- 
ther Roman camp, called Oyſter-hill, ſuppoſed by 
ſuppoſed by ſome etimologiſts to have taken its 
name from Oſtorius Capulus, who was the Roman 


General of the army. 


We find nothing more remarkable between Roſs 
and 

Hereford, which 1s ſituated on the river Wye, an 
hundred and thirty-two miles and an half from Lon- 
don ; 1t is encompaſſed with rivers on all ſides but 
the eaſt; it was called by the Britons Trefawith, 
from the number of beach-trees which grew there 
in great plenty, the Saxons changed the name to 
Fernler, from the quantity of fern growing on the 
hills there, and afterwards Hereford, which implies 
a ford for an army, from its ſituation on the bor- 
ders of the river. 

This city is conjectured to have ſprung up in 
the Saxon heptarchy, and to have began to flouriſh 
in the time of Edward the Elder; but what ſeems 
to have given it its greateſt riſe, was the murder 
of King Ethelbert by Offa, King of the Mercians; 
Ethelbert was King of the Eaſt Angles, and greatly 


beloved 
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beloved for his manly virtues; and Elfrida, daugh- 
ter of Offa, and Quenreda, his conſort, was pro- 
poſed to Ethelbert as a wife; that prince accordingly 
went with a great retinue to the Mercian court at 
South-town, now called Sutton Walls, but Quen- 
reda envying the pomp and ſplendor of Ethelbert, 
inſtigated her huſband to deprive him of his life, and 
Guymbert, a favourite domeſtic of King Ethel- 
bert's father, for the fake of the reward, went to 
that prince's aparunent, and told him, that Offa ex- 
Peg him 1n private, and in his way to Offa was 
baſely murdered by Guymbert and his accomplices. 
They conveyed his body to Marden ; but atter- 
wards, Offa, conſcious of the wicked act he had 


cCauſed to be done, removed the corpſe and interred 


it near the monaſtery of Hereford, but the par- 
ticular ſpot is not to be aſcertained, his monument 
being deſtroyed by the Welch, under a rebellious 
Earl of Mercia, who alſo plundered the city, and 
robbed the eccleſiaſtics. Great ſums of money 
were ſent to this ſhrine by the Weſt Saxon and 
Mercian Kings, and a ſtately and elegant church 
was built, in memory of this martyred prince, and 
ſoon after appointed an eſpiſcopal ſee. 

The tower at the weſt end is ſaid to have been buil: 
by Gilbert de Bruce, as he is repreſented in this ca- 


thedral holding a model of a tower in his hand, not 


enlike the aboveſaid tower. The cathedral was 
deſtroyed by the Welch in 1066, and, as ſome ſay, 
rebuilt in the reign of the Conqueror, or, according 
ro others, in that of the reign of Henry in 
the time of the civil wars, in 1645, it did not eſ- 
cape the Scotch army; they alſo plundered the li- 
brary, and took away ſeveral valuable manuſcripts; 
but one Silas Taylor, a captain of the parliament 
army, and a lover of antiquities, preſerved them 
{rom being deſtroyed. 


The 
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The ee is a beautiful magnificent ſtruc- 


ture, with many monuments, effigies and inſcrip- 
tions of their prelates and others. In the north 
wing the ſhrine of Cantilupe, the great miracle 
monger in the weſt of England, was depoſited; 
which wing was built by himſelf, and on the wall 
his picture is painted. All round are the marks of 
hooks, where the banners, lamps, reliques and the 
like preſents were hung up. The riches of this 
place were doubtleſs very conſiderable; for it is 
well guarded againſt the aſſaults of thieves. The 
ſhrine is of ſtone, carved round with knights in 
armour, 
The church, erected by Biſhop Athelſtan, is very 
old and ſtately. The irs is not high, but hand- 
ſome ; and there is a fine tower at the weſt end. The 
roof, aiſles and chapel have been added to the more 
ancient part by ſucceſſive biſhops, as allo the tower, 
cloiſters, &c. The choir, though plain, is hand- 
ſome, and there 1s a very good organ. Adjoining 
to the church is a college for twelve vicars and the 
choriſter, who lead an | academical life. 

The chapter-houſe, which was very beautiful, 
was deſtroyed in the civil wars; about four win- 


dows are left ſtanding ; and the ſpringings of the 


ſtone arches between are of fine rib-work, which 
compoſed the roof, of that ſort of architeQure where- 
with King's College Chapel was built. Two win- 
dows were pulled down by Biſhop Biſſe, which he 
uſed in fitting up the epiſcopal palace, Under the 
windows, in every compartment, was painted a 
King, Biſhop, Saint, Virgin, or the like; ſome of 
which are diſtinct enough, though ſo long expoled 
to the weather. Here are a great number of Biſhops, 
and many valuable braſſes and tombs. 

There is a very grand room built within theſe 
few years, for the meeting of the ſons of the clergy. 
The church-yard is large and handiome, being the 

only 
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only one in the city. The deanry ſtands on the 
eaſt ſide of the church, and is a good building; 
the chancellor's houſe, and one or two more be- 
| longing to the dignitaries, are neat modern ftruc- 
tures. 

Between the cathedral and palace 1s a moſt vener- 

able pile, built and roofed with ſtone, conſiſting of 
two chapels, one above the other ; the upper dedi- 
cated to St. Magdalen; the lower, which is ſome 
ſteps under ground, to St. Catharine. 
The city is governed by a mayor, recorder and 
common- council. There are alſo peculiar privi- 
leges for companies. who have ſeperate halls, and 
power of making bye-laws for the benefit of their 
trade. This city ſends two members to parliament. 
The caſtle was a noble ſtructure, erected by one 
of the Edwards, before the reign of William J. 
ſtrongly walled and ditched. There is a very lofty 
artificial keep, having a Well faced with good ſtone: 
and by the ſide of the ditch a ſpring, conſecrated 
to St. Ethelbert, with an old ſtone arch. The 
caſtle- green is now converted into a good walk, and 
is very pleaſant. 

The ruins of the monaſtery of Black Friars, are 
ſtill to be ſeen without the walls, and a pretty ſtone 
croſs entire; round which the cloiſters were origi- 
nally built, as now the cloiſters of the cathedral in- 
cloſe another ſuch. The croſſes were in the nature 
of a pulpit, whence a monk preached to the peo- 
ple in the open air, as now practiced in the cloiſ- 
ters of ſome colleges in the Univerſities once a 

car. 

Hereford, though a large and populous city, 
may yet be ſaid to be old, mean builr, and very 
dirty, lying low, on the bank 'of the Wye, which 
ſometimes incommodes them very much, by the 
violent freſhes that come down from the mountains 


of 
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of Wales: for all the rivers of this county, except 
the Diffrin Doe, come out of Wales. 

One my remarkable is, that the college ſtill 
retains its foundation laws, and the reſidentiaries 
are obliged to celibacy ; but otherwiſe they live a 
very happy eaſy and contented life; being furniſhed 


upon the foot of the foundation, beſides their ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtipends. 


In the beginning of the year 1738, they began 
to pull down the old Gothic chapel belonging to 
the Biſhop's palace at Heretord, in order to erect 


a pile in a politer taſte, for the public ſervice. 


The demoliſhed chapel was ſaid to be as old as the 
Norman invaſion. 

There is a remarkable ſtory of the removal of 
two great ſtones at Sutton, which has ſomewhat the 


air of improbability; but as Biſhop Gibſon has 


mentioned it as a fact in his continuation of Cam- 
den, and the inhabitants in thoſe parts confirm it, 
we ſhall relate it. 

In a common meadow, called the Wer gins, were 
placed two large ſtones for a water-mark ; one 
erected upright, the other laid athwart. In the 
civil wars, about the year 1652, they removed to 
about twelve {core paces, and nobody knew how ; 
which gave occaſion to a vulgar notion, that they 
were carried thither by an internal power. They 
were afterwards ſet in their places again ; and one 


of them was fo extremely heavy, that it required 
nine yoke of oxen to draw it. 


Near Hereford, is N 

Kercbeſter, formerly the Roman Ariconium, out 
of whoſe ruins Hereford ſprung. It ſtands upon 
a little brook called the Ine; the name of Arico- 
nium appears to be retained at this day, in Archen- 
feld, though nothing remains of its former ſplen- 


dor, but a piece of temple probably, with a niche, 
which is five feet high, and three broad within, 


built 
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built of brick, ſtone and indiſſoluble mortar. There 
are many large foundations near it. A very fine 
Moſaic floor, a few years ago, was found entire, 
which was ſoon torn to pieces by the ignorant coun- 
try people. A bath was here founded by Sir John 
Hoſkins, about ſeven feet ſquare, the pipes of lead 
entire: thoſe of brick were a foot long, three inches 
ſquare, let artificially into one another: over theſe, 
I ſuppoſe, was a pavement. In another place is 
an hollow, where burnt wheat has been taken up. 
All round the city you may ealily trace the walls, 
ſome ſtones being left every where, though over- 
grown by hedges and trees. The ſituation of the 
place i is a gentle eminence, of a ſquariſh form ; the 
earth black and rich, overgrown with brambles, 
oak-trees, full of ſtones, foundations, and cavities, 
where they have been digging, and found many 
coins, &c. Colonel Dantrey has paved a cellar 
with ſquare bricks dug up here. The late Earl 
of Coningſby adorned the floor of his evidence 
room with them. 

At the ſummit of Aredon-bill, which over-looks 
this city from the north, is a vaſt camp, with works 
altogether inacceſſible ; it commands an extenſive 
profpect as far as St. Michael's Mount in Mon- 
mouthſhire, crowned with two tops, and much 
frequented by the Romiſh bigots, who believe this 
holy hill was ſent thither by St. Patrick, out of 
Ireland, and that it works wonders in ſeveral king- 
doms. 

South - weſt of Hereford, 1s | 

The Golden Vale, with the river Dore running 
through the midſt of it. The richneſs and fertility 
of this ſoil, and its agreeable clothing in ſpring, 
with an abundance of yellow flowers, has given it 
the title of the Golden Vale, though the Britons 
called it Duffrin-Dore. 


From 
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From Gloceſter is another road, which leads to 
Ledbury, one hundred and twenty-two miles and 
an half from London; it is a fine well built market 
town, ſituate near the ſouth end of the Malvern- 
hills, in rich clay grounds. It is moſtly inhabited 
by clothiers. Here is a well endowed hoſpital for 
the poor, and has a charity-ſchool for twenty-three 
poor children. . 
We have been favoured with the following par- 
ticulars from a gentleman of Ledbury, which we 
ſhall inſert in his own words: 
The church belonging to this pariſh, is a very 
large ancient Gothic ſtructure. It is huilt ſome- 
what in the form of a cathedral, except the tower 
and the ſpire, which is exceeding high and taper- 
ing upwards, and divided from the body of the 
church by a narrow paſſage. The inſide of the 
church is very large, and here are a number of 
ancient ſtone monuments and braſs inſcriptions. 
The chancel is ſpacious, and in it is a monument 
of ſtone, of St. Catharine. On it is the effigy of a 
woman, greatly defaced by time, ſo that none of the 
features are at preſent to be perceived; at the eaſt 
end of the church is a handſome monument, or 
rather monnments, of the ancient family of the Bi- 
dulphs; there are ſeveral figures in marble; the 
whole railed round with neat iron-work, part of 
which is gilt. Not far diſtant is another monu- 
ment to the memory of Capt. Skinner, of whom 
there is a well finiſned marble buſt, with an inſcrip- 

tion underneath. This gentleman built a handſome 

gallery in this church. 
„There are three markets in this town, the firſt 
and principal one is that for corn, and which is an 
exceeding good one, over which is a grainary, ſup- 
ported by noble pillars of Engliſn oak. It was 
built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The ſe 
8 9 88 Uu cond 
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cond is a butter-market, and the third an inferior 
market for grain for cattle, viz. peas, beans, &c. 
Here is a particular charity annually diſtributed 
on a day kept in commemoration of St. Catharine, 
before mentioned. A quantity of bread is given by 
the church · wardens to all ſuch who are in \ need of 
it and requeſt it. This donation was left by the 
above lady, and is ſtill called St. Catharine's Dole 
or Gift; and was formerly attended with very 
whimſical. circumſtances, which the youth of the 
town indulged themſelves in, of obliging as many 
as they could meet with, to come and receive * by 
blows. 
North of the town is St. Cacharine s Acre, &c. 
which eſtate is held by the owner's wache with 
the above donation. 

About four miles eaſt from Ledbury, and one 
mile weſt from Little Malvern, is an exceedir 
high hill, the higheſt of all the Malvern-hills, 
called Herefordſhire Beacon, it is amazingly ſteep, 
and difficult to aſcend to the ſummit, which gain- 
ed, it fully repays the labour, by a moſt delightful 
and extenſive proſpect; the top of the beacon, at a 
moderate computation, is fifty yards wide. In 
aſcending this hill, near the top, you meet with 
three intrenchments, ſuppoſed to have been flung 
up by the Rritons to ſecure themſelves from the 
ravages of the Roman invaders. The intrench- 
ments are about twenty feet higher than each other, 
the uppermoſt appears to have only a breaſt-work 


now remaining, 

« The deſcent of this hill, nts Glooceter- 
ſhire, is more gradual and eaſy, and of a greater 
width than that towards Ledbury, it being near 
three quarters of a mile, gently ſloping towards the 
ſouth, with the entrenchment continuing for a long 
Way, till you meet with a cave, called by the inha- 
bitants Clutter's Cave, Or. rather Clother' Cave, an 

| ancient 
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ancient Briton. The vulgar notion of che gene- 
rality of the people who reſide hereabouts is, that 
antiently a cruel Giant dwelt there, who continually 
made depredations into Herefordſhire, and made 
free with the farmers cattle, &c. though at 
preſent only harmleſs ſheep take ſhelter where this 
barbarous monſter is ſuppoſed to have often fed 
upon their innocent fleſh. 
However, it may very diy be ſuppoſed, 
that this monſter was no other than ſome tyrannical 
king, or lord, who was continually oppreſling his 
ſubjects or his vaſſals. 

From Clatter's cave, in the way back to Led- 
bury, is a road called Ridgeway, which paſſes over 
a waſte, which, in my opinion is the antient Britiſh 
road to and from the intrenchment. 

L have only troubled you with theſe few remarks - 
and humble ſuppoſitions, in hopes that ſome per- 
ſon more verſed in antiquity than myſelf, may pre | 
a further and more learned NINE 2 

H. 


Upon a waſte near Colwal, no great diſtance from 
Ledbury, as a countryman was digging a ditch 
about his cottage, he found a coronet of gold ſet 
with diamonds, it was of a ſize large enough to be 
drawn over che arm with a ſleeve, the ſtones of it 
are ſaid to have been ſo valuable, as to be {old by a 
jeweller for fifteen hundred pounds. 

North of Ledbury, is 
 Bromyard or Bramyard, an hundred and twenty 
five miles from London, the direct road to which is 
through Worceſter.. The country about Bromyard 
is full of orchards, chiefly ſtocked with apple trees, 
which, in the fruit ſeaſon, affords a moſt delightful 
proſpett. This town lies nearly equidiſtant be- 
ween the cities of Hereford and Worceſter. 

From 
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From Bromyard, the road runs weſterly to 

Leominſter, or Lemſter, an hundred and thirty- 
ſeven miles from London; it is a large market 
town, pleaſantly ſituated, and has ſeveral bridges 
over the river Lug; it is a great thoroughfare, and 
governed by a high ſteward, a bailiff, a recorder, 
twelve capital burgeſſes, &c. and returns two mem 
bers to parliament. 

This town is famous for the hag wool which the 
ſheep in the adjacent meadows produce, called for 
diſtinction Lemſter wool, and by the inhabitants 
Lemſter ore, meaning that this valuable article IS, 
as it were, a gold mine, by which the town 1s en- 
riched ; the wheat and barley are alſo ſo excellent 
in theſe parts, that I. emſter bread and Weobly ale 
are become a proverbial ſaying. ' The rivers which 
run through' this town, with a very ſwift current, 
are of great uſe to the inhabitants, by driving their 
mills and other machinery neceſſary in the various 
branches of their trade in wool, hat-making, lea- 
ther, &c. 

The church, which was a large, dark and very 
old building, has been in a manner rebuilt, and is 
now very beautiful. On the-north ſide of the church 

was a conſiderable priory, two aiſles of which now 
belong to the church, and two others of more light- 
ſome work have been added. There are ſome poor 
remains of this priory, chiefly a little chapel which 
probably belonged to the Prior's family : under- 
neath 1t runs a pretty rivulet, which uſed to grind 
his corn, now converted to a fulling-mill. Near it 
are very large ponds for. fiſh, which uſed to fur- 
niſh the monks on faſting days. I here was a fine 
gate-houſe pulled down, not many years ago, near 
the Ambrey or Almry-cloſe, where they gave their 
ſcraps away to the poor. The mayor has a long 

black rod to walk with, tipt with ſilver. 
In 
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In this town there is an alms- houſe, founded b 
the widow of a man who gave away the beſt part 
of his effects in his life time. In a niche over 
the entrance, is his figure, holding up an hatchet, 
with this inſcription under ke! 


Let him that gives his goods before he's dead, 
Take this hatchet, and cut off his head. 


In the road from Lemſter to Hereford, which is 
ten miles diſtant from that town, is : 
Hampton Court, a handſome feat, built by Henry 
Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaſter, afterwards King 
Henry IV. in the form of a caſtle, ſituated in a 
valley, upon a rapid river, under a coverture of 
Brinmaur. The gardens are very pleaſant, termi- 
nated by vaſt woods, covering all the ſloping ſide 
of the hill. There is a plentiful ſupply of water 
on all fides of the houſe, for fountains, baſons and 
canals. T | 
The park is very fine, eight miles in circumfe- 
rence, and contains a numerous herd of deer. There 
is a pool three quarters of a mile long, very broad, 
and incloſed between two great woods, the dam 
which forms it, and is made over a valley, coſt 
eight hundred pounds, and was finiſhed in a fort- 
night, by two hundred hands. A new river is cut 
quite through the park, the channel of which, for 
a long way together is hewn out of the rock ; this 
ſerves to enrich large tracts of land which before 
were barren. 2 
This park commands moſt extenſive proſpects on 
one ſide reaching into Wilrſhire, on the other, over 
the Welch mountains : the lawns, groves, canals, 
hills, plains, and plantations, are exceedingly 
beautiful, and laid out with great judgment. 
The houſe is ſupplied with all ſorts of conve- 
niences and neceſſaries, from the warrens, decoys, 
ſneep- 
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ſheep- walks, paſtores for cattle, &c. on this ſport, 
without having recourſe to a market. 

Within the houſe are two new ſtone ſtair- 
caſes, after a geometrical method. The record- 
room is on the top of a tower, arched with 
ſtone, paved with Roman brick, and has an iron 
door. The windows of the chapel are well paint- 
ed, and there are ſome ſtatues of the Coningſ- 
bys ; the apartments are adorned with excellent 
family pictures, and other paintings, _ Holbein, 
Dobſon, Vandyke, Sir Peter Leley, &c. Here is 
an ori inal painting of the founder, King Henr 
IV. of Queen Elizabeth, the Ducheſs of Porrl- 
mouth, &c. 5 

This ſeat was in the poſſeſſion of the late 
Earl of Coningſby, who from an Iriſh peer 
was made an Engliſh one by King George the 
firſt, that Lord having no ſon, his daughter 
was created by the fame Prince in the life-time 
of her father, Baroneſs and Viſcounteſs Coning(- 
by, of Hampton-Court, in order that the deſcen- 
dants might be entitled to a peerage. She mar- 
ried Sir Michael Newton, Baronet, and a Knight 
of the Bath, but left no iſſue. The eſtate de- 
volved to her ſiſter. eh, FH 

The neighbouring hill, called 

Brynmaur, or the Great hill, is a ſteep aſcent, 
covered on the top with wood, from whence is 
a moſt extenſive proſpece. 

Eleven miles from Hereford, is 

Weobley, or Mebler, which is likewiſe a con- 
fiderable town for the cloathing trade, ale, &c. 
It ſuffered greatly by a fire ſome years ago. It 
had a caſtle in the reign of King Stephen, which 
was fortified againſt him by - the partizans of 
the Empreſs Maud, but ied by his forces. 
Here are two or three other ſmall towns, as Pem- 
bridge, Kyneton, &c. of no note, and of which we 
can find nothing remarkable. 
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us Comny,” which is likewiſe called Salep, 
is bounded; on the eaſt by Staffordſhire, on 
the north by Cheſhire, on the (oth by Worceſter- 
ſhire, Herefordſhire and Radnorſhire; and on the 
weſt by Montgomery and Denbighſhires in. Wales. 
It is divided into two parts, by the river Severn, 
which riſes in Plimlimmon- hills in W 
has” 7+ 
This is eftcemed the biggeſt + all. the inland 
counties, and computed to be forty miles in length, 
and thirty-three in breadth, the area eleven hundred 
and fox ſquare miles. The river. Tafidiang, or 
Sufidiang, bounds it on the ſouth, this river riſes 
in the mountains of Radnorſhire, "and enters. this 
county at the village of Ruttin Ruggantin, after 
which it is joined by the Clun, near Bridge Caſtle. 
The other diviſion, viz. the tract on this ſide the 
Severn, is divided into two parts by the river Tern, 
which flows from north to ſouth, and has its name 
from a large pool in Staffordſhire, one of which 
we call Ternes, where it begins. Both theſe rivers 
receive ſeveral ſmaller ones, and all abound wah 
trouts, pikes, lampries, grailing, carp, eels, &c. 
The air of this county is very healthy, as it ge- 
nerally | is in ſuch as are mountainous, and hilly :- 


the 
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the ſoil, which is in many parts of a reddiſh clay, 
is various as in other places; the ſouth and weſt 
arts, which are the moſt hilly, not being altoge- 
ther ſo fruitful as the low grounds, of which this 
county has its ſhare. It produces plenty of wheat, 
barley and other grain, beſides inexhauſtible pits of 
coal, of which Dr. Fuller mentions a river or freſh 
water coal, dug out of this county. By the Severn 
ide are rich large meadows, that yield abundance 
of graſs and hay for cattle, which are chiefly fed 
on the upland paſtures ; and the hilly country on 
the borders of Wales, is excellent ſheep-paſture. 
Here are alſo mines of copper, lead, iron, ſtone, 
and lime-ſtone. Over moſt of the coal- -pits or 
mines, in this county, eſpecially thoſe in Broſchy, 
Bentley, Pitchford, lies a ſtratum or layer of a 
blackiſh rock, or ſtone, of ſome thickneſs, which is 
porous, and contains great quantities of bitumi- 
nous matter. This ſtone, being brought to the 
work-houſe, is ground ſmall by horſe-mills, ſuch 
as are uſed for grinding flints to make glaſs of; the 
powder is thrown into great coppers of water, 
where, by boiling, the bituminous matter is ſepa- 
rated from the ſtony or gritty part, this laſt ſinking 
to the bottom, the other ſwimming at the top of 
the water. This bituminous ſubſtance being ga- 
thered together, and evaporated, becomes of the con- 
ſiſtence of pitch, and this by means of an oil, di- 
ſtilled from the ſame ſtone, and mixed thetewith, 
becomes thinner, or like tar. Theſe ſubſtances are 
found to exceed common pitch and tar, as they do 
not crack, but keep always black and ſoft, by 
which they may be ſerviceable to prevent the 
worms from hurting ſhips pitched therewith. The 
oil is uſed by ſome for oil petre, or turpen- 
tine, and is eſteemed ſerviceable in achs, pains, 


&c. 
The 
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The county of Salop ſends twelve members to 

arliament, viz. two knights for the ſhire, two 
barges f. for Shrewſbury, and two each for Bur- 
geſs, alias Bridgnorth, Ludlow, Wenlock and Bi- 
ſhop's Caſtle, 

This county (as a frontier Ferween the Welch 
and -Engliſh) has had more caſtles built in it than 
any other county in England, in ſo much, that 


Fuller obſerves, it ſeems to be parted from WW ales 


with a continual wall of nog Rand it is ſaid 

Speed, that no leſs than thirty-two caſtles have been 
built within this ſhire, beſides the fortified towns. 
Camden informs us, theſe caſtles were of great uſe 
in checking the excurſions of their Welch neigh- 
bours; from whence the borders of it, towards 
W ales, were, in the' Saxon language, termed the 
Marches, being the limits between the two nations. 


Some of the nobility of this county were {tiled 


Lords of the Marches, and theſe Lords, within the 
bounds of their juriſdiction, acted with a fort of 


palatinate authority, which approached nearer to 


fovereign than any other deputed power. They 


held courts of juſtice to determine controverſies 


among their neighbours, and enjoyed ſeveral great 
privileges and immunities. The King's writs were 
not ſuffered to run here in ſome cauſes; but if 
any diſpute aroſe concerning the right or extent of 
lordſhip, it was only determinable in the King's 
Courts of Juſtice. In ancient writings they were 
ſtiled, Marchiones de Marchia Wallia, i. e. Mar- 

quiſes of the Marches of Wales,' as appears by the 
Red Book in the Exchequer, where it is ſaid, that 
at the coronation of Queen Eleanor, conſort to 
King Henry III. theſe Marquiſes or Lords Marc hes 
of Wales, viz. John Fitz Alane, Ralph de Mor- 
timer, John de Monmouth, and Walter de Clifford, 
in behalf of the Marches, did claim in their right 


to provide ſilver ſpears, and bring them to ſupport 
AX 
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the ſquare canopy of purple ſilk at the coronation of 
the Kings and Queens of England; but peaceful 
times ſince the reduction of Wales, and its being 
United to the crown of England and the royal au- 
thority, have by degrees aboliſhed the ptivate rights 
of theſe lords, which they exercifed with great in- 
ſolence over the inhabitants of the marſhes, and the 
right of ſupporting the coronation eanopy is now 
claimed and uſed only by the em * the Cinque 
1 * 4 1 
125 rom Kidderminſter the * enters this county 
at Alam bridge, and leads us to Bridgenorth, Brupes, 
or Brugmorfe, one hundred and thirty- nine miles from 
London. It is ſaid to have been anciently called 
only Bridge, but that the word North has been 
| added of late years, from the building of ſome 
bridge over the Severn, to the ſouth” of it; how- 
ever, the original name is ſaid to be ancienter than 
that of England, which was given to it by Egbert 
in 884, which ſhews this town to be very ancient. 
It is ſituated on the bank of the Severn, which 
river flows in among the rocks here with a very 
great fall. The town is large and divided by the 
19 into two parts, the upper and the lower; 
over the river is a fair ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, 
which hath a gate and gatehouſe. Its ſituation is 
pleaſant; its air healthy, the proſpect delightful 
and commodious for trade. It was formerly for- 
tified with walls and a caſtle, now in ruins; the 
area in the laſt, is converted into a bowling- green. 
The upper town ſtands on a hill, on an aſcent of 
ſixty yards from the weſt bank of the river. Many 
of the houſes are founded upon a rock, and moſt of 
th ir cellars are caves hewn out of it. Here were 
formerly ſeveral religious houſes, but now only two 
churches. St, Mary Magdalen, an ancient build- 
ing, made a free chapel, and exempted from epiſ- 
1 juriſdiction, by Kine: Jobn., St. Leonard, 
os w, hic 
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ich was fo greatly damaged by ke, j in the civil 
wars between Charles I. and his parliament, that 


the inhabitants were rs. oy ſince to rebuild f it. An 
hollow way is cut thro he rock, from the upper 
town to the bridge, > the depth of twenty feet, 
and round the caſtle is a walk epd! in Par order, 
which commands a proſpect of the low town, the 
river, and the common, called Morfe, where the 
races a e kept. The walk on Morfe 227 alſo a 
delightful proſpect. | 
This town carries on a great trade in a camber 
of articles; but it is chiefly, noted for gun-makers, 
and for its ſtocking manufactory. It had ſeveral 
charters from King Henry II. and King John, with 
many great pee for which it may vie with 
moſt corporations in England. It is free from 
paying poſtage, toll and cuſtoms to any other 
towns, and receives from ſeveral. It is governed by a 
charter granted by King John; by two Bailiffs, choſen 


annvually, twenty-four Aldermen, forty-eight Com- 


-mon Council-men, . a Recorder, &c. &c. . The 
town is ſuppled with water, by an engine, which 
forces it out of the Severn to a reſervoir on the top 
of Caſtle Hill, and from thence is diſtributed to all 
parts of the town. The free ſchool here for the 
ſons of burgeſſes, is as ancient as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but is only endowed with twenty-four 
| penngt per annum. 

There is another road to Bridgenorth through 
Bit hae and Dudley, which is only one hundred 
and thirty-five miles from London, and is the direct 
road to Shrewſbury. Two miles on the right, be- 


| 2 Creſſedge, between Bridgenorth and Shrewſ- 


ry, is High Eſcall Park, the ſeat of the Earl of 
Bradford. 


Shrewſbury, one add and fifty-ſix miles from 
London, is the metropolis of the county, and de- 
W ſituated on the Severn. It is ſuppoſed to 


have 
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have been built out of the ruins of the ancient 
neighbouring city Uriconium, now called Mroxeter; 
the Saxons called this town Scrobbes-berig, becauſe 
the hill it ſtands upon was covered with ſhrubs. 
The Britons called it Penguerne, i. e. a Brow of 
Alders; and the Normans, Scropeſbery, Stoppeſbury 
and Salop. In the time of the Normans, it had two 
hundred and fifty-two townſmen, of whom twelve 
were bound to keep. guard, when the Kings of 
England came hither, and as many to attend them 
in hunting. William the Conqueror granted it to 
Roger de Montgomery, who built a caſtle here, 
and other ways greatly improved it; and in the year 
1083, founded and endowed a Benedictine abbey, 
called St. Giles's, or the Holy Croſs, famous for 
being the repoſitory of Winifred's body. Robert, 
when he revolted from 5 I. incloſed it with 
walls on that ſide where the Severn leaves it expoſed 
to an enemy. When Domeſday book was made, 
there was a cuſtom in this town, © That howſoever 
a woman married, if a widow, ſhe ſhould pay to 
the King twenty ſhillings, but if a virgin ten ſhil- 
lings,“ which cuſtom is at preſent aboliſhed. 
| Befidestheabovementionedconvent other churches 
were erected here; and to paſs by the monaſteries 
of the Dominican, Franciſcan, and Auguſtine 
friars, founded by the Charltons, Jennevils, and 
Staffords, there were two collegiate churches, viz. 
St. Chad's, with a Dean and ten Prebendaries ; and 
St. Mary's, with 2 Dean and nine Minor Preben. 
daries. 

Part of this town was burnt by the Welch a 
their Prince Leoline, and near it the famous battle 
was fought between Henry Hotſpur and Henry IV. 
of England, in which, through the raſhneſs of the 
former, the King came off victorious, having killed 
the hot- headed youth, and routed his army. This 
RET: engagement was fought on the eve of St. 

Mary 
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Mary Magdalen, A. D. 1403, at a place called 
Battlefield, which name it retains to this preſent hour. 
On the fifteenth of April, in the year 1551, that 
dreadful diſtemper broke out at this town, called 
. the. ſweating ſickneſs, which ſpread. itſelf over the 
whole kingdom, and ſome parts abroad. It de- 
ſtroyed great numbers of people, eſpecially the 
Ns ad, of whom but few eſcaped its mortal 
9 | 


When King Charles I. ſer up his ſtandard at Not- 


ham, he met with but little encouragement ; he 
= efore removed to this town, to which he had 
been invited by the gentry of the town and country, 
and indeed he was fo affectionately received here, 
and met with ſo much affiſtance, that he preſently 
recruited his army, and took the field before the 


parliament, advanced towards them, and gave 


them battle at Edgehill, near Banbury. 
Shrewſbury is called by Mr. Camden a city, and 
indced it very well deſerves that appellation, but 
it is ſaid that King Charles II. when he offered to 
erect this town into a city; the townſmen refuſed it, 
chuſing rather to remain in their preſent corporate 
ſtate, than accept of that honour, valuing them- 


ſelves, as they ſaid, upon Shrewſbury's being che 


firſt town in England. From this refuſal, eg 
tants were afterwards called The Proud Salopians.“ 

This town is incorporated by the name of Mayor, 
Aldermen and Burgeſſes. Here are no leſs than 
twelve incorporated companies, who repair in their 
formalities, on the ſecond Monday after Wnitſun- 


tide every year, to a place called Kingſland, on the 


ſouth ſide of the town, hut on the oppoſite bank 
of the river, where they have the honour of enter- 
taining. the Mayor and corporation at their parti- 
cular bowers or arbors, erected for the purpoſe, and 
diſtinguiſned by ſome mottos or devices ſuitable to 
Fikip ſeyeral arts and crafts. The ſtreets are large, 


and 
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and the houſes well built, and the town being full 
of gentry, there are aſſemblies and balls all the 
year round, it being a town which vies with any 
other in England for mirth and gallantry, and a 
number of gentlemens coaches are conſtantly to be 
ſeen here. The walks adjacent to the town are 
eat ornaments to it, eſpecially that delightful one 
called the Quarry, from ſtones having been dug 
there formerly, but ſince converted into one of the 
fineſt walks in England for beauty and extent. It 
takes in at leaſt twenty acres of ground on the 
ſouth and ſouth-weſt ſides of the town, betwixt its 
walls and the Severn. It is ſhaded on each ſide 
with delightful rows of lime- trees, and adorned 
with ſeats and alcoves, judiciouſly dropped for 'Aa 
view of the river and adjacent country; ſo that its 
beauty and agreeableneſs makes it deſerve rather 

the name of Shrewsbury Mall than the Quarry. 
On the Welch bridge, acroſe the Severnz is a very 
noble gate, and over the arch of it is a ſtatue of 
the great Llewellin, the idol of the Welch, and 
the laſt Prince of Wales; this being the place 
where the ancient Princes of Powis Land, or North 
Wales, kept their reſidence. The caſtle in this 
town is not in fo ruinous a ſtate as moſt of the 
old caſtles in this kingdom, and. at the bottom of 
the river, when the water 1s low, is to be ſeen the 
remains of a ſtone bridge. The great Roman 

road is viſible in this neighbourhood, at 

© -Wroxeter, à ſmall diſtance from Shrewſbury. 
It was the ancient Uriconium ; the remains of the 
Roman fortifications are ſtill viſible, they are called 
the Old Worts of Wroxeter, and are in the middle 
about twenty feet high, and one hundred in length. 
It ſtands on the Severn, near its conjunction with 
the Terne. The anthor of the additions to Camden 
tells us, that this place, which ſome reckon the 
metropolis, others the ſecond city of the Cornavii, 
: Was 
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was three miles in 20 ſurrouuded with a 
wall founded for moſt part of pebble-Ranesy which 
was three yards thick, Lee's had a vaſt trench round 
it. The name is rationally enough- deriyed from 
Mreaten- Ceaſter, or the City near the Mreten. 
Coins are often ploughed up here, called Dinders, 
which prove its, antiquity, though they are for the 
moſt part illegible. Here is ſuppoſed antiently to 
have been a caſtle, with a ſuditory or 
houſe for the Roman ſoldiers. „Nidda mi of 
this village is W 1 i 
* Wrekin-bill, by Pres called. Gilder? s: hill, 2 

6 higheſt ground in all the county. It aſcends 
gradually, for a great length, being well ſhad- 
ed with trees on the ſummit, and affords a de- 
lightful proſpect over the country. The. toaſt in 
theſe — To. all friendt round ibe Wrekin, i is as 
common as that 0 theſe round St. aulit, at e 
cot &c. N 

Bilderwas, or Bulduldteat- Abbey, lies 1 
1 mide ſouth-eaſt of the foot of the mountain, and 
cloſe to the river Severn, over which there is a 
bridge, ſaid by the inhabitants to have belonged 
to, Or to have been built for the convenience of 


this abbey; but its eee does not. ſpeak. itof 
that antiquity. | 8 
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This houſe was founded in the year/t 135, "by 
Roger, Biſhop of Cheſter, for monks of the orde 
of Savigny, united afterwards to the — 
It was dedicated as it is ſaid, to St. Mary and St. 
Chad. The foundation was confirmed by King 
Stephen, in the year 1139. It had afterwards many 
noble benefactions and donations, ſeveral of them 
vere confirmed by the charter of King Richard the 
| firſt, in the year 1189, being the firſt: year of his 
reign: and Henry the ſecond; by his charter to 
e Abbot of chu i place, Wn the ab» 
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bey of St. Mary's Dublin, to che government of 
the Abbots of Bilder was. 

Great part of the walls of. the chutel are now 
ſtanding, which ſhew it was once a magnificent 
building. The arches of the aiſles are ſupported 
by-colums of a remarkable thickneſs. ' © 

- Hawkeftone, a fine feat belonging to Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart. The houſe being ede low, is not 
teen from the road, though it is built in very good 
taſte: above the houſe is a hill which fronts the 
Wrekin, the rocks having been cut avvay and 
tormed into baſtions and fegular Gothic buildings, 
makes it extremely beautiful: the viney ard alſo 
here is finely planted in terraces z' and over looks 
the coutnry. beyond Shrewſbury. It being defended 
on every tide, and open only to the h the 
grapes generally ripen here very ſoꝶn. 

Boſcabel-hauſe, or White: Ladies, is aber a mile 
from Shrewſbury, in a large wood: this · place is 
famous for the royal oak, and here che Pendrils 
lived, who preſerved King Charles II. after Wor- 
ceſter battle. The floor of the garret, Which is a 
Popiſh chapel, (formerly a nunhery in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the family of Cook ſey) being matted, pre- 
vented any ſuſpicion of a little cavity with a trap- 
door over the ſtajr-caſe where the King was hid. 
dis bed was . Placed behind ſome wainſcot 
and ſhut up very cloſe. A deſcendant of the Cook- 
feys ſtul keeps the gloves and garters which his 

NMajeſty ſeft 4 hind him. The chapel is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, and has dome 8 ſaints wpory" the wall at 
one, enel. 

Mot gat wom the houſe tives the royal 9 into 
which. the King and Colonel Carlos climbed, 
by means of The! ben- rooſt ladder, When chey 
chought it was no longer ſafe to ſtay i in the houſe, 
_ the family reaching chem victuals with the' nut- 
hook, Ihe wee 3; 18 related as follows; z whilſt the 

King 
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King and the Colonel were ag ba te A gobbr r 
the enemy's horſe (ſent to ſearch the houſe) 
came whiſtling and talking along the road, 
and when they were juſt under the tree, an 0 
flew out of —— tree, and hovered 
the, ground as if her wings were aden which the 
ſoldiers merrily purſued. 

The tree is now incloſed within a brickwall, 
the inſide -whereof is covered with laurel. The 


oak. is in the middle, almoſt cut away by travellers | 


whoſe. eurioſity leads them to ſee it. Cloſe e 
fide grows a Ariring en n from one 
acorass. 95 
After the ueftoration, a King reviewing the 
place (no doubt with very different emotions from 
what he had when he was in it) gathered ſome of 


the acorns and ſet them in St. James's ark or 


and uſed to water them himſelf. 
ing in recompence for the ſervice Pendril: had 
done, preſented him with two hundred pounds per 
annum, which ſtill remains in the family. 


Over the door of. the incloſure is a Vatia in 


kviption, cut in marble; which is thus tranſlated : : 


Baſil and Jank Fitzherbert rocorgmended to wot 
terity this moſt fortunate tree, which the All: 
gracious and all-mighty God, by whom Kings 
reign, ordained here to grow, to be the'aſy- 
lum of the moſt potent Prince King Charles 
II. atid have begirt it | with a wall, as well 

in perpetual remembrance of ſo great an event, 
as a CER of their firm allegiance to Kings. 


The Oar belqved by. Jovs. | 


The fſher-men in theſe parts have a pretty de- 
vice to catch fiſh, which is called a Coracle, where: 
in one man being ſeated, will row himſelf very 

"TY ſwiftly 
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ſwiftly with one hand, whilſt with the other he 
manages his net, angle, or other fiſhing tackle... It 
is of a form almoſt oval. made of ſplit ſally twigs 
interwoven, (round at the bottom) and that part 
which js next to the water, is covered with-a horſe's 
hide. It is about five feet long and chree broad, 
and, ſo.light that they. carry it out and Hon.” on 
their backs. 

Eaſt of Shrewſbury, is 1 

Nero Port, a market town, ſituate on this" bag: 

ders of Staffordſhire, near the Watling-ſtreet,- an 
hundred and forty miles from London. This town 
boaſts of a handſome foundation for a ſchool, not 
to be excelled by any other in the kingdom : it 
was founded by William Adams, Eſq. a Haber- 
daſher of London, and endowed by him to the 
value of ſeven thouſand pounds, he likewiſe gave a 
library, with a houſe both for the maſter and uſher, 
and ſixty pounds a year to the former, and thirty 
for the latter, with a. garden of an acre to each 
houſe, and two acres for the boys to play in. The 
ſchool is ſeventy feet long and twenty-two feet 
wide, and the ſame in height. Near the ſchool he 
alſo, built an alms-houſe, and gave five hundred 
and fifty pounds towards building the town-houſe. 
The  maſter-1s preſented by the Habergaſhers Com- 
pany of London, whoſe place is now ſaid to be 


worth an hundred nance a year. Over the ſchool- 
door. 4s. this Altrich z. 


Scriphſti Lander patriam, tibi quæ Cedir ortum : 
Scriberis ergo tuæ jure pater patriæ. | 

at is 3 
Thy country is thy heir; and therefore we 
Juſtly elteenw y. country's Pen thee. 


Here i is alſo-an Eng liſh frewſchogt: erected for 
all the children of — town: it is à very ancient 


foundation, 
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foundation, pretty large, and endowed with twenty 
pounds a year by. a private gentleman, to which the | 
crown has made an addition of five pounds a year 


for the encouragement of the teachers. Here was 


formerly a collegiate church, erected in the rejgn of 


King Henry VI. by Thomas Draper of this town.” 


ther being a tanner therein. 


In this part are the pariſhes of Kinnardſey and . 


Donning ton, of which Mr. Plaxton has given ſome 


natural obſervations in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


tions, (Numb. 310.) At his induction into the - 


parſonage of Kinnardſey, he found a great many 


aged people, and obſerved that every ſixth ſoul 
was ſixty years of age and upwards, and that ſome 


were eighty-five, and others ninety; this 


ſeemed 
ſurprizing to him, the town being f * 


a large moraſs, overflowed in winter, and, no com- 
ing into the pariſh any way upon arable land; the 


moraſſes, or moors, are of a large extent, and the . 
pariſh ſo ſurrounded with them, for which reaſon | 


the village was called Kinnardſey, or Kinnards's 


Iſland, ei, ea, ey, are all watry terminations z thus 


the next pariſh is called Eytom, i. e. the town upon 


the waters, Edney, or Edwyney, Edwin's Iſland, 


Buttery or Butterey,. the iſland of Butter, being a 


large grazing tract of land, with ſome others of the 
like termination : all that vaſt moraſs was called 


the Weald-moor, or the Wild-moor, that is the 
woody moor. Mr. Plaxton was aſſured by the 


„ * 


LEE 


aged people, that all the wid moors had formerly 
been fo far oyer-grown with elders, willows, fal- 


lies, thorns, &c. that the inhabitants commonly 


hung bells about the necks of their cattle, that F 


they might the more eaſily find them, 


About half a mile — the pariſh church, is a 


pretty farm called the 
Wall 


Y 


The facetious Tom Brown was born here, his Thi | 
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Wall, which Mr. Plaxton ſuppoſes to have been 
formerly a Britifh fortification. It is encompaſſed 
* by.a moraſs, and raiſed up to a great height with 

ſand, broken ſtones, gravel and rubbiſn; and is, 
as he meaſured it, above one thouſand nine hun- 
died; yards in compaſs, and ſixteen, eighteen and 
twenty yards in breadth,” The country in thoſe 

parts, he ſays, is very healthful, people living to a 
great age. In Donnington, Mr. Plaxton ſaw three 
healthful perſons, viz. the huſband, his wife, and 
his wife's brother, whoſe ages reckoned: together, 
made two hundred and ſeventy-eight, and they 
lee foamtyears after 5 77 7 602 oe 3ougoe” 

Near Wenlock was diſcovered a Burning-well, 
which broke out in 171 1, it exhales a ſulphurous 
ſteam or vapour, which takes fire like ſpirits of 
wine, or brandy: the people lay over it an iron 
cover, with a ſemicircular hole near one ſide of it, 
where the vapour being forced to exhale, it is ſet 
on fire, by approaching any lighted matter, and 
burns with that intenſeneſs, that in leſs than two 
haurs it will boil: a large piece of beef, and meat 
may be broiled at the ſame without taſting of the 
ſulphur, but as ſoon as the iron cover is removed, 
the flame is immediately extinguiſhed, and becomes 
as cold as any ſpring- water. 
Nor far. diſtant from here is a little village, 
called - a arg. 2314445 Ane. 10 45 E eb rS. to | 
Pilchford, whichigave name to an ancient family 
no extinct. It takes its derivation from a f. ring | 
of pitchy water, upon which there floats-a liquid 
ſort of bitumen, though it be every day ſcummed 
off, which tlie: inhabitants uſe inſtead of pitch. 
North of Newport is Drayton; one hundred and 
fifty three miles from London; it is ſituated on the 
borders of Staffordſhire, and on Blore-Heath, a 
famous battle was fought between e 1 
e 
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York and. Lancaſter, wherein Neil, Earb of Saliſ 

bury, with; five. thouſand men. only, beat Lord 
Audley with ten thouſand men; _ a.moſt;bloddy- 
engagement, which was very fatal to the gentty of 
Cheſhire, - A remarkable, ſtone croſs Was A eckt 
upon the ſpot where Lord Audley was ſlain, and 
near this heath, ſtands Oakley, a fibe ſcat of Sir 

John Chetwood, 

Another road from Newport leads to Whürchurch, f 
one hundred and ſixty one miles from London, a 
pleaſant large and populous town on the borders of 
Cheſhire; This town has a good market, and a 
great many gentry in it, many of which are Roman 
catholics; . It is ſaid, that when King Charles f. re- 
moved his ſtandard from Nottingham toShrewfbury, 
this town, raiſed. a Whole x egiment for his ſervice. 

It has a very good: cb in which is the mo- 
nument of the great John Talbot, firſt Earl of 
Shrewſbury; he was ſo renowned in the wars of 
France, that he was ſtiled the Engliſh4cbilles, and 
no man in that country dartd to encounter him 
ſingla- handed; he had engraved: on one ſide of his 
ſword in rude Latin, Sum Talboti,, I am Talbot; 
and on the reyerſe, Pro Viucere Ininices Mu, to 
conquer my enemies; his epitaph 1 is in Latin, ex- 
preſſing his name and titles in Latin, and that he 
dyed near Bourdeaux, the ſeventh of July; - 1453. 

From Shrewſbury, a road branches off to Ven, 
one hundred and ſixty- ſix miles and an half from 
London, an ancient town near the head off the river 
Roden. It. gave title of 5 aron to that obnoxidus 
Judge, Sir George Jefferys; in the reign of King 
J {mes the Second. Mr. Wycherly, the witty poet, 
was; born here. Sir Thomas Adams, Draper, and 


Lord: Mayor of London, gave the houſe here, in 
which he was born, to be a free. ſchool for the - 


children a af ahi town, and liberally endowed it. 
ns little 
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A little diſtance from this, upon a wood hill, 
or rather rock, anciently called adcliffe, 
caſtle. upon a very high ground, called Sg ths 
reddiſh ſtone Red Caſtle, * and by the Normans, 
Caſtle Rouſe, heretofore the ſeat of the Audley” . 
by the bounty of the Empreſs Maud. 
Scarce a mile from hence is a ſpot of ground 
where Camden ſays a ſmall city once ſtood; the 
people of the neighbourhood, call it Bery, from 
Burgh, and they affirm it to have been very famous 
in King Arthur's time. 

From Shrewſbury is amber branch of the road 
to the north-weſt, which brings us to Oſweſtry, or 
Ofwaldeſtry. It lies near Denbighſhire, one hundred 
and ſeventy- one miles and an half from London, 
is a very ancient town, incloſed with a wall and 
ditch, and fortified with a ſmall caſtle. It's original 
name was Maſerfield, but received it's preſent de- 
nomination from Oſwald, King of the Northum- 
brians, who was here ſlain in battle with Penda, 
the pagan King of the Mercians, and torn limb 
from limb with the utmoſt cruelty. The church of 
St. Oſwald was called Blaneminſter, and was once 
a monaſtery. It is governed by two bailiffs, bur- 
geſſes, &c. and was anciently a borough. 

Here is a good grammar ſchool, an c 
charity-ſchool. for forty boys, beſides girls, which 
has the beſt methods for exciting the emulation of 
the children in their learning; for twenty of the 
boys are. ſet to ſtrive againſt the like number for 
ſhoes, and the twenty who perform their taſk beſt, 
have their ſhoes firſt; then ten more are ſet againſt 
ten others, and ſo on, till they are all ſnod; ſo in 
the girl's ſchool, a ſhift is pur up for the beſt ſpin- 
ner, a head-dreſs for the bet ſempſtreſs, a pair of 
ſtockings for the beſt knitter, a Bible for the beſt 
Ty and a copy-book for the beſt writer. Th 535 

ere 
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There is very little trade carried on in chis town 
at preſent, | though formerly it was famous for 
Welch cottons and flannels. Travellers who paſs 

along, this road, muſt not put any great dependence 
on the entertainment they ſhall meet with in Of. 
weſtry, for there is ſcarce a tolerable houſe in the 
town for their accommodation. 
Quitting this part, of the country, we ſhall de- 
ſcend to 1 — 0 outh, and take notice of Ludlow, the 
road to ch from London is through Worceſter. 
It is one hundred and thirty- eight miles from the 
m and is ſituated upon a hill near the 
ace where the river Teme joins the Corve, on the 
bord ders of Worceſterſhire and Herefordſhire. Here 
are the remains. of an ancient 2 firſt built ex- 
tremely ſtrong and beautiful, by Roger de Mont- 


gomery, who incloſed it with walls, about a mile 


in compaſs. King Stephen laid cloſe ſiege io it; 
and here Henry, — of the King of Scots, bein 
lifted up from his horſe by a — hook, pad 
like to have been drawn within the walls, if Kin 
Stephen himſelf had not come to his aſſiſtance, xe 
with ſingular courage delivered him from; m_ 
danger. 

This town Was s incorporated by Edward W. It 
has à power of trying and executing criminals 
diſtinct from the county, and is governed by two 
Bailiffs, twelve Aldermen, twenty He Common · coun 


cilmen, &c. The town 1s divided into four wards, 


has ſeven. ates in the walls, is well built and neat, 
but the ruinous ſtate of the caſtle, and the aboliſh- 


ing of the court held there for the marches, has not 
been any advantage to it. 


The ſituation of this caſtle is deg bend. 79 


which you are lead through a ſpacious ſtreet, by 
which you enter the town by an aſcent to the top of 
che hill; it commands a moſt agreeable proſpect of 
the ſurrounding aper, which 1s pleaſant, fertile, 


populous 
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e and agrecably diverſified. ' It is the 
Palace of the Prince of Wales in right of his princi- 
ity; and nature ſeems to have 1 fr nothing want- 
g to male heſitation fit for a royal palace. It 
ads in the north-weſt angle of the town, upon a 
rock; the battlements ate of great heighth and 
thickneſs, with towers at convenient diſtances, that 
half within'the walls of the town is ſuccoured by a 
deep. ditch; the other is founded on a ſolid Toe. 
A'chapel here has abundance of coats of arms 
the pannels, as has the hall; together with Iances 
ſpears, firelocks, and old 'armour. 

But the plunder the inhabitants are dai thaking 
en the ancient materials of this caſtle, not à little 
contributes to its decay; as the fine courts, the 

al apartments, halls and rooms of Kare; lie open, 
abandoned, and ſome of them falling ont 24 for 
fince the courts of the Preſictent 3 1 Marches are 
taken away, there is nothing that requires the atten- 
dance 6f ahy public perſons, and that hoary ſage 
that-can Abr be ſtrongeſt fabrics, continues his 
depredations on this noble ſtructure, lo greatly famed 
for its elegance and antiquity. 

There was formerly a fine lawn before the caltle, 
which extended near two miles, but is now greatly 
nietoſed:; over fevera} of the ſtable-doors' are the 
artris of Queer Elizabeth, the Earls of Pembroke, 
and others. Samuel Butler, the author of that ad- 
mired poem, Hudibras, wrote the firſt part of it! in 
ohe of the apartments of the outer Gatehouſe. 

The church belonging to this town has a band: 
Qanecediret?: and a-pleafant ring of fix bells. | 
windows are adorned. with painted glafs,: 92 55 

entire, and there are {ome old monuments of the 
Lords, Preſidents, &c. and an inſcription on the 
northv wall of the choir, relating to Prince Arthur, 
wt re to King Henry VIII. who died here, 


* 
. 


ſe bowels were : depoſited i in this ſpot, though 
: his 


Gi 
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his heart is ſaid to have been ſince taken up in a 
leaden box. 

In an eaſtern angle of the choir is a cloſet, an- 
ciently called the Godhouſe, where the prieſts ſe- 
cured their conſecrated utenſils, The window is 
{ſtrongly bound on the outſide. The church is de- 
dicated to St. Lawrence; and in the market-place 

is a conduit, on the top whereof is a long ſtone 
croſs, bearing a niche, in which is the image of 
that Saint. . on 
There is a private houſe on the weſt ſide of the 
church, which was originally a college; and with- 
out the town there was a rich priory. The Welch 
call this town Llys Twyſoe, i. e. the Princes 
Court. 
From Ludlow the road ſtrikes to the north-weſt, 


to 

Biſhops Caſtle, an hundred and fifty-two miles 
and an half from London, a ſmall market town, 
but anciently a body corporate, it is ſituated on 
the river Clun, near Montgomeryſhire, and has 
many privileges, and ſends two members to par- 
liament. It takes its name from its formerly hav- 
ing belonged to the Biſhop of Hereford, in whoſe 
dioceſe it lies; but it was alienated from them and 
granted to Sir Chriſtoper Hatton, by Queen Elt- 
zabeth. The corporation conſiſts of a bailiff, re- 
corder and fifteen aldermen. 

Not far from this town, at the entrance into 
Montgomeryſhire, is a noted place called Bi/hops 
Mote, where is an acre of ground ſurrounded with 
an entreffchment. 8 
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Between Ludlow and Biſhops Caſtle, is a hill, ith 
called 3 1 
Caer Caradock, ſo named becauſe Caractacus, a 1 
renowned Britiſh Prince, encompaſſed it with a £Z 14 
bulwark of ſtone about the year 53; and though — 
8 WAS | 2 | he 17 
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leus, and ag 7 diverfffisd. It is the 
pala 266/f the Prince of Wale in FH kit of His x rihci- 
pality? und nature ſeems tei haye Neft nothing want- 
te males the ſifaffon Rr for à royaP palace. 1 
fands in che north-welt angle of the tow! os 
sek; the battlements arg of great heightk and 
thickneſs, with towers at. Convenient dee, 885 
half within" the walls bf the town is fucoonred-b 
= dnech; che other is og — ona _ tock. 
| I hete has abundajice bf coats of Arcs upon 
ths paninels, as has the 17 together * Nate, 
ſpears, firelocks, and d amour. 777 
Bus the Plunder the inhabjtants are Aaily akin 
en che ancient materials of chis caſtle, not A Hitt 
contributes to its decay; as the fitie ecurts, the 
royal 4parriients, tralls 2nd Toms 'of Mare lie open, 
abandoted, and ſome ef them fall wh; for 
bc the 3 df? wehe an Fare are 
key away; tl erè is fro! hat he Atre 
dance: ef aby public *perſons;: a tin > 
chat can Ader cbe ſttöngeſt fabrics, nine 7 | 
depredutions on this noble ktrücture, 0 Sac famed 
foflit nee and antiquity. 285. 
There was formerly a fine lawn before the Calle, 
whioh extended near twö miles, but is now Sreatly 
metoſec; över Feveral öf the ſtable-do tg > the 
artis of Ekzabeth, che Earls of Pemd 
anch others? SBaruel Butter; he-autbor of wok 72 
| dem, Hudibras, 4 cbte che firſt part of it in 
ohe of che üßmtmentz of the outer 'Garehoulſe. , 
he chutch belonging to this, town Has a ad. 
monessdlwerz anda ring of fix belts. The 
windows are adorned. "ft Find Slafs, pretty 
endirb/ snd: there are ſpme old montimichts. of the. 
Lords; Preſidents, ct and an inſcriptiön on the 
nortjowall 6f the choir, Sy to Prince rthur, 
edeft} other to King Hairy VIII. who died here, 
joſe bowels were depoſited in this ſpot, . 
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his heart is ſaid to have been ſince taken up in a 
leaden box. SED = 

In an eaſtern angle of the choir is a cloſet, an- 
. ciently called the Godhouſe, where the prieſts ſe- 
cured their conſecrated utenſils, The window is 
ſtrongly bound on the outſide. The church is de- 
dicated to St. Lawrence; and in the market- place 
is a conduit, on the top whereof is a long ſtone 
croſs, bearing a niche, in which is the image of 
that Saint. cls FN 5 
There is a private houſe on the weſt ſide of the 
church, which was originally a college; and with- 
out the town there was a rich priory. The Welch 
call this town Llys Tuyſoe, 1. e. the Princes 
Court. i „ 

From Ludlow the road ſtrikes to the north-weſt, 
ty | 9 


Biſhops Caſtle, an hundred and fifty-two miles 
and an half from London, a ſmall market town, 
but anciently a body corporate, it is ſituated on 
the river Clun, near Montgomeryſhire, and has 
many privileges, and ſends two members to par- 
liament. It takes its name from its formerly hay- 
ing belonged to the Biſhop of Hereford, in whoſe 
dioceſe it lies; but it was alienated from them and 
granted to Sir Chriſtoper Hatton, by Queen Eli- 
zabeth. The corporation conſiſts of a bailiff, re- 
corder and fifteen aldermen. | 

Not far from this town, at the entrance into 
Montgomeryſhire, is a noted place called Biſnaps 
Mote, where is an acre of ground ſurrounded with 
an entrenchmennt. = | 

Between Ludlow and Biſhops Caſtle, is a hill, 
called h Wo 

Caer Caradock, ſo named becauſe Caractacus, a 
renowned Britiſh Prince, encompaſſed it with a 
bulwark of ſtone about the year 33; and though 
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he defended it bravely againſt Oſtorius and the 
Roman legions till they made a breach in the wall 
with rams-horns, the diſarmed , Britons were forced 
to betake themſelves to the mountains: the King 
himſelt eſcaped by flight, but his wife, daughters 
and brethren were made priſoners : and the Ki 

having fled for refuge to NT Queen of 
the Brigantes, ſhe treacherouſly delivered. him to 
Oſtorius, who carried him in chains to Rome, 
where, by his magnanimous addreſs, he procured 
| pardon from Claudius Cæſar, for himſelf and fa- 
mily. The defeat of Caractacus, and the taking of 
his ſtrong camp and himſelf priſoner, was looked 
upon as 10 important an event, that the ſenate of 
Rome decreed Oſtorius a triumph as a reward for 

ſo ſignal an inſtance of his merit. be on 
The tokens of this battle are {till to be ſeen near 
Laterden, where are two barrows, in which have 
been found burnt bones, and an urn. The trenches 
of the Roman camp at Caer Caradock are very 
deep, and yet the ſoil is a hard rock. The ram- 
parts are walled, but now covered with earth. It 
is commonly called the Gair, being ſituate on the 
eaſt point of a very ſteep hill, which is only acceſ- 

Eaſt of Ludlow, is a little town, called | 
Mortimers Clebury, ſo called from Hugh de Mor- 
timer, who built a caſtle here, which King Henry 
II. cauſed immediately to be demoliſhed, as a nur- 
ſery of rebellion. | | 

Adjoining to that town 1s | 

Clee-hill, on which are the remains of an an- 
cient camp, and famous for producing the beſt 
pit coal. It has likewiſe ſome veins of iron. 
A few miles diſtant from this is 

Ribsford, the ſeat of the Earl of Powis, it is plea 
ſantly ſurrounded with woods; the ends of the hills 
cowards the river are generally rocks ; and Black- 
OR ſton- hill 
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ſton-hill has a hermitage cut out of it, with a cha- 
pel and ſeveral apartments. Near this is a pretty 


rock upon the edge of the water, covered with oaks 


and many curious plants, &c. | mY 
Mr. Thomas Parr was a native of this coun- 
ty, he lived to the age of one hundred and fifty 
years, was tried for an illegitimate child when he 
was one hundred and twenty years old, it is ſup- 


poſed he would have lived many years longer, had 


not his place of abode and method of living been 


changed. 
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OXFORD CIRCUIT. 


1 S bounded on the eaſt by Warwickſhire, and 
Derbyſhire ; on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire ; on 
the weſt by Shropſhire and Cheſhire ; which laſt 
joining Derbyſhire on the north, where it ends in 
an obtuſe angle, make the north border. 
It is divided by the Trent into the north and 
ſouth, -or rather into the north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt 
parts; the former of which is again divided into 
the moor lands, which are the more northerly, 
mountainous parts, lying between the rivers Trent 
and Dove, from the three ſhire heads to Draycot in 
the moors; and the woodlands, which is the moſt 
ſoutherly part of the country, from Draycot, to 
Winchmore, &c. It lies from ſouth to north al- 
moſt in form of a Rhombus, being broad in the 
middle, and narrow and contracted towards the 
ends, It is commonly reckoned forty” miles in 
length, twenty-ſix in breadth, and an hundred and 
forty-one in compaſs. But Templeman gives ſeven 
miles more to the length, and ſix more to the 
\ breadth; ſo that according to him, the area takes i 
up a thouſand and ſix ſquare miles, which others 
call eight hundred and ten thouſand acres : in which 
are contained one city, eighteen market towns, five 
hundreds, one hundred and fifty pariſhes, and twen- 
ty-four thouſand houſes. 
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Its air 1s generally good, and though there is a 
bog here and there, yet in moſt parts it is hilly, 
where the air 1s excellent, particularly all that nk 
between Beach and Trentham; which is free fr 
woods, mines, waters and bogs, either whereof is is 
enough to render the air unwholeſome ; and the 
people here lay, that uy * three chriſtenings to 
one burial. 4 

This county 1s watered by the following rivers : 
1. The great river Frent, the third river in Eng- 
gland, which riſing among the moor lands in the 
north-weſt ſide of the: county, out of New- Pool, a 
ſpring in the grounds of Sir John Bowyer, Bart. 
and two other ſprings near Mole- cop and Norton 

hay, runs almoſt through the middle of the ſhire 


to Derbyſhire, being increaſed on the north ſide 


by many rivulets, which with the Sow,  Feclefhal 
water and other ſtreams. that fall into them, abound 
with fiſh ; and the Trent i is famous for ſalmon. 

325 The Dove riſes in the moſt northern point 
a this county, and ſeperates it with a great ſtream 
on the eaſt ſide of it — Derbyſhire, which it en- 
ters jult as it falls into the Trent. It has a White 
clayiſh channel without any ſhelves of mud, which 
running through a lime-ſtone ſoil, is ſo enriched; by 
it, ſays Camden, that in. the very depth, of -winter 
the meadows on both ſides look freſh and green, 
and if it, overflows them in April, it makes them 
ſo fruitful, that the neighbouring inhabitants Joy- 
dann N the following chime to it; 


* April, Dowe'n . 
1s worth a King's good, 


In The 3 ſenſe as is commonly faid i in 7 ON 
of March duſt, That a buſhel ij it is worth a King's 

ranſom. But Dr. Plot aſcribes this fertility 50 the 
| | Wo eeps 
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ſheeps dung that is waſhed down from the hills by 
the rains, and thrown upon the banks by a flood, bi. 

3. Tame (not that which joins the 16s) riſes in 2 Tþ 
the hundred of Serſden, where being joined with | 1 
the Walſal water, it paſſes through Offton hundred | 
into Warwickſhire, and entering this county again 
at Draiton Baſſet, runs by Tamworth, and alo 
the borders of Offlow hundred, till it falls into the 
Trent, being increaſed in the way by that called 
the Black Brook, and other rivuletss 

Beſides its rivers, this county is plentifully ſupplied 


with water from its meres, ponds and lakes, as f 
Ladford- pool, which contains about ſixty acres, g 
Cock-meer and Eccleſhal-caſtle pools, New and | 
Mare pools, with divers others, moſt of which 1 
have rivulets continually paſſing through and mix- { 
ing with them, or are as conſtantly fed with ſprings, 5 
and plentifully ſtocked with fiſh, which perpetu- , * 
ally moving the waters, keep them always tree from 1 
that ſtagnation which is ſure to corrupt the air. 4 
Here are medicinal waters alſo of various kinds. 1 
Some mixed with Bitumen, ſome with ſalts, and | 
others with ſulphur. Of the bituminous kind in N 
particular, are the ſprings near Berresford-houſe, 7 
called Warm-well, becauſe in froſt and ſnow it bo 
will ſmoak like a boiling pot; and another . 
of the like nature at Hynts, near Mr. Floyer's bi 
houſe. Of the ſaline kind here are divers forts, 9 
ſome of a ſtronger brine than the reſt, as the brine 7 
pits at Chertley, which, though they don't afford # 
ſo much ſalt as the Wiches in Cheſhire, yet make 7 
as good white ſalt for all utes as any in England; ut 
others are of a weaker brine, as thoſe about E p- iT 
ſom, Penſnet-cloſe, and Lough, iſluing out of a 5 
coal-mine in Blew-hill, in the pariſh of Leeke, A 
which tinges the ſtones and earta it touches with , 55 


the colour of ruſt. Of the ſulphurous, Which is 
properly the moſt medicinal kind of waters, is St. 
8 FL.raſmus's 
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Eraſmus's well, at Dingeſtre, another near Codſal. 
wood, and a well at Willough-bridge park, which 
contains a moſt rectified ſulphur; and though it is 
hardly viſible in the water itſelf, yet being put into 
a glaſs, leaves a bright oilineſs upon it, and with 
ſublimate turns yellow. Of theſe ſort of ſprings it 
is ſaid, there are no leſs than ſixty in this park, 
by which unaccountable cures have been per- 
formed. There are other waters not reducible to 
either of the former heads, which alſo do ſtran 
cures, as Salter's well near Newcaſtle under Line, 
which has the reputation of curing the King's-evil. 
Elder-well near Blim- bill, a good water to cure 
ſore eyes: and a well called the Spa near Wolver- 
hampton. _ 3 

The moor lands of this county, which are moun- 
tainous, and therefore reckoned the moſt barren, 
produce a ſhort but ſweet graſs, by which they 
bring up as fine large cattle as thoſe of Lancaſhire , 
and the graziers ſay, that they will feed better and 
much more in the rich paſtures and meadows that 
adorn the banks of the Dove, Trent, Blythe, Char- 
net, &c. all in this north part of the county. 
Dove-bank, or the banks of the Dove, is reckoned 
the beſt feeding ground in England for the reaſons 
above mentioned, and by theſe rich paſtures and 
meadows the great dairies are maintained in this 
part of Staffordſhire, which ſupply Utoxeter mar- 
ket with fuch vaſt quantities of butter and cheeſe. 
Sheep are alſo fed 1n the northern as well as in the 
touthern part, in great numbers, but they are ſmall, 
and their wool 1s coarſe. They generally have 
black noſes, and their wool is ſomething finer in the 
ſouth than in the north. Much of it is manufac- 
tured in this county in the cloathing trade and felt- 
ing. Nor is the arable ground leſs fruitful than the 
patture, for even the barren moor lands, when 
manured by the huſbandmen with marje and 1 
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mixed with turf-aſhes, produce good oat and bar- 
ley, the laſt not ſo plenty indeed, but as good as 
in the ſouth, and as to the ſouthern parts, and 
ſome adjacent pariſhes in the north, they produce 
all ſorts of grain, as wheat, rye, barley, pulſe, &c. 
In theſe parts they alſo ſow hemp and flax, ſo that 
this ſhire, all thing conſidered, may be called, Terra 
ſuis contenta bonis, i. e. that can ſubſiſt of itlelt, 
without the help of any other country. | 

As to ſubterraneous productions, both the moor 
lands and wood lands yield lead, copper, iron, mar- 
ble, alabaſter, mill-ſtones, coal, ſalt, &c. Of this 


fort of lands conſiſt the chaſe of Canock wood, 


and moſt of the warrens and parks of the nobility 
and gentry, of which laſt, before the late civil wars, 
there were near fifty. In the more fruitful parts 
of the county are found marles of ſeveral ſorts, 
and colours, moſt of which are laid upon their 
lands with very great ſucceſs; and of ſome they 
make very good bricks, eſpecially of the reddiſh clay 


marle. Here are other uleful earths, as brick earth, 


which burns blue, and is ſuppoſed to be of that 
fort of which the Romans made their urns ; ful- 
lers earth, potters clay, particularly a ſort uſed in 
the glaſſes at Amblecot, whereof are made the beſt 
in England, for which reaſon it is fold for ſeven 
pence a buſhel, and ſent as far as London, Briſtol, 
&c. Slip, a reddiſh ſort of earth, wherewith they 
Paint divers veſſels; yellow and red oakers, which 
are opſerved to lie chiefly in their beſt lands; and 
tobacco-pipe clay, of which the beſt ſort is found 
in Monway field, between Wedneſbury and Wil- 
lingford. 


It produces alſo valuable ſtones, and minerals 


of various ſorts. As 1. The fire-ſtone for hearths 
of iron furnaces, ovens, &c. 2. Rocks of lime- 
ſtone. 3. Iron-ſtone, dug at Darlſtone, Apedale, 
and many other places. The beſt fort of iron-ſtone, 

| Aaa called 
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called Muſh, is as big ſome times as the crown of 

a hat, and contains a pint of a cold ſharp liquor, 
yet ſo pleaſant to the taſte, that the workmen are 
fond of it. This ſort is found at Ruſhall ; and the 
beſt ſort of iron wares, as keys, &c. are made of 
it. 4. The blood-ſtone, or hœmatites, found in 
the brook Trent, which is very weighty, and if a 
little wet, will draw red lines like ruddle. 5. Cop- 
per ore, or ſtones dug out of Ceton-hill, in the 
pariſh of Wilton, where a mine was formerly 
worked by the Earl of Devonſhire, and other gen- 
tlemen ; but they ſoon left it off becauſe copper 
could be had cheaper from Sweden. 6. Lead ore, 
dug in a yellowiſh ſtone with cawk and ſpar, in 
Townsfield, on the fide of Lawton park. 7. Quar- 
ry ſtones, mill-ſtones and grind-ſtones of ſeveral 
colours. 8. Alabaſter and good marble, of divers 
kinds, ſome of which exceed any brought from 
beyond ſea; and there are whole mountains of it in 
the lordſhip of Gritdon, at Yelperſley-tor, Powke- 
hill, &c. 

To ſupply the Garcia of wood, which is ſeldom. 
uſed in this county for fuel, there is plenty of 
rurf and peat, cannel-coal, peacock-coal, and pit- 
coal, The cannel coal, which has been formerly 
mentioned, is ſuppoſed to take its name from the 
Britiſh word Canwill, ſignifying a candle, becauſe it 
gives ſo bright a flame, that in the dark it ſupplies 
the place of a candle. The peacock-coal which is 
dug upon Hartley-green, near Newcaſtle under 
Line, is ſofter than cannel coal, and they are not 
capable of being poliſhed as that is. It is fo called, 
becauſe it has all the colours of a pea-cock's train, 
when turned towards the light; but it is better for 
the forge than the kitchen, which is ſupplied by 
the pit-coal dug about Wedneſbury, Dudley and 
Sedgeley, and is preferred by ſome to cannel-coal, 
{or it burns into W hite aſhes, leaving no ſuch cinder 
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as the coal from Newcaſtle upon Tyne. Of this 
ſort of coal there is ſuch plenty in this county, 


that commonly there are twelve or fourteen colliers 


and twice as many out of work, within ten miles 
round, which afford from two thouſand to five 


thoufand tons a year; but it will not be ſerviceable 
in malting till it is charr'd: when it is ſo freed from 
all its unpleaſant fumes, that it makes fit winter 


7 


firing for a chamber. The coal thus prepared is 


called coak, and gives as good heat almoſt as 


charcoal. This pit-coal often takes fire in the pit, 


which Dr. Plot aſcribes to the bitumen in the coal, 


which being put into a ferment by water, pro- 
duceth fire, and fo the pits take fire of themſelves. 
We refer the curious for the reſt of the natural 
hiſtory of this ſhire, to that author, who has treated 
of the ſubject very largely in his Hiſtory of Stat- 
fordſhire : as alſo to Mr. Ray, who ſays, that the 
mountainous part of this ſhire, called the moor 
lands, produces the ſame plants as the peak of Der- 
byſhire. | | 

This ſhire ſends eight members to 2 
ment, viz. two knights of the ſhire, two for the 
city of Litchfield, two for Stafford, the County 
Town, and two for Newcaſtle under Line. 

In paſſing through the ſouth part of this county, 
in the road from Birmingham to Bridgenorth, we 
enter it on the caſt ſide, by Smelthwick, on the 
left of which is 3 1 

Hales Owen; a ſeat belonging to the late Lord 
Dudley. | 5 Ig Lp 

Not far from it, about thirty miles from Shrewſ- 
bury, are the celebrated gardens of the late inge- 


nious Poet, Mr. Shenſtone. We cannot, like moſt 


modern travellers, paſs with a galloping pen over 
the rural abode of ſuch an original genius as Mr. 
Shenſtone, without giving a particular deſcription 
of 

The 
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The Lrasowts, 


This was a paternal eſtate, yet never poſſeſſed 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed beauties, until Mr. Shenſtone, 
with much thought and labour, made it not only 

a romantic but a delightful retreat. 
It is ſituated about half a mile from Hales Owen, 
in the bottom of a deep valley, finely ſhaded, where 
is a kind of ruinated wall, and a ſmall gate within 
an arch, inſcribed, ** 7 be Priory Gate.” The houſe 


1 2 ſurrounded with a fine ſwelling lawn, at the 


bottom of which is a ſmall gate, through which is 
2 winding path, with a piece of water on the right, 
rendered cool, gloomy, ſolemn, and ſequeſtered. by 
the trees, which over-ſhade them on every ſide. 
In a ſmall root- houſe, which you paſs in winding 
down the valley, is a tablet with the tollowing lines, 
Progen. for ſuch a romantic ſpot: IP 


« Here in cool grot, and moſſy cell, 

We rural fays and faeries dwell : 

Though rarely ſeen by mortal eye, 
When the pale moon aſcending high, 
Barts thro? yon lines, her quiv'ring beams, 

We friſk it near theſe chryital ſtreams. 


Her beams reflected from the wave, 
Afford the light our.revels crave; _ 
The turf, with daiſies broider'd Oer, 
| Exceeds, we wot, the Parian floor; 
Nor yet for artful ſtrains we call, 
aha liſten to the water's fall. 


Fo Woud you len calle # our rangi ſcene, 
Be ſure your boſoms be ſerene 
. Pevoid of hate, devoid of rife, 
| Devoid of all that poiſons life ; 


And 
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And much it 'vails you in their place, 
To graft the love of human race. 


* And tread with awe theſe fayour'd bow'rs, 
Nor wound the ſhrubs, nor bruiſe the flowr's ; 
So may your path with ſweets abound, _ 
So may your couch with reſt be crown'd : 
But harm betide the wayward ſwain ...  -— 
Who dares our hallow'd haunts profane?” 


The priory gate admits you into a valley, on the 
right of which is a caſcade ; on the left is a ſloping 
grove of oaks, and the centre preſents you with a 
pretty circular landſcape, appearing through the 
trees, with Hales Owen, ſteeple, and other diſtant 
objects. The ſeat beneath the ruinated wall has the 
following lines of VIX II: 1 


— * Lucis habitamus opacis 
Riparumque toros et prata recentia rivis 
Incolimus.“ i ding gu ny pe 


Mr. Shenſtone has placed a number of benches, as 
hints to the ſpectators not to avoid the beautiful re- 
gular picture before them, The ſtream runs along 
this pleaſing valley, and on the right of a ſmall 
ſeat, is a ſloping grove; on the left, the ſteeple of 
Hales Owen appears through an agreeable viſta. 
The rivulet ſtill murmurs on through this ſhady 
and ſequeſtered valley, till it empries itſelf into a 
fine piece of water at the bottom. The water itil] 
continues its winding courſe to another valley; here 
we muſt not forget to mention, that the water is 
inviſibly connected in front of this ſcene with an- 
other piece of water, not the property of Mr, 
Shenſtone, but was formerly part of the fiſh-ponds 
belonging to. Hales abbey. From the back of this 
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ſcene is a very beautiful view of villages and 
ground finely varied. 

On the left of the priory, 8 along into the 
valley, we enter a narrow glade by a ſerpentinc 
walk, covered with oaks and beaches; on the back 
of a fine canopy of ſpreading bak is this inſcription: 


Hus ades O Melibce ! caper tibi Salvus et hœdi; 
Et fi quid ceſſare potes, fequieſce ſub'utnbra.” 


| Beforait is a ſmall lawn, encompaſſed with hills 
ad embelliſhed with a caſt of the piping  Faunus, 
amid trees and ſhrubs on a ſlope upon the 1 and 
on the right an urn thus inſerlbed: | 


* ini ET AMICITIAE 
„ GULIELMI SOMERVILLE.” © 


And on the oppoſite fide, A 


„ G. S. rosufrr, 
55 Debita ſpargens lachrima Favillam 
3 Vatis amici.“ 


The ſcene is encloſed on al ſides bs trees, the 
middle only has an opening, *where the lawn con-. 
tinues, and winds out of ſight. 

Another inexpreſſible ſcene | is, that of an irregu- 
lar and romantic fall of water, one hundred and 
fifty yards in continuity; you Fare a beautiful view 
of this from a large root-houſe, inſcribed, To the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Stamford, who was pre- 
ſent at the opening of the caſcade before mentioned. 
This ſcene is inimitably beautiful, and admirable 
beyond deſcription. | : 

In a natural bower, to which you paſs through a 
kind of thicket, are the following words. |; 


Th 
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«10 Mr. DopsLey, ' 


* Come then, my friend, thy Sylvan taſte diſplay 
Come hear thy Faunus tune his ruſtic lay. 

Ah! rather come, and in theſe dells diſown 

The care of other ſtrains, and tune tage own.” 


Above this is a bank with the ſtatue of the Piping 
Faun, and delightful ſcenes on every ſide. 

Having entered a perfect dome, or circular tem- 
ple, of magnificent beeches, in the centre of which 
it was intended to place an antique altar, or a ſta- 
tue of Pan, we ſerpentize through an open grove, 
where the path leads by an eaſy aſcent to a ſmall 
bench, with this motto ; 


Me gelidum nemus 


” Nympharumque leves cum ſatyris chori, 
“ Secernant populo.“ 
 Hox, 


Which alludes to the terired ſituation of the 


grove. After having been conducted through ſome | 


fine paths, opening to beautiful views, and pic- 
tureſque landſcapes, we aſcend to a ſmall bench, 
where the wage -- 54" country begins to open ; 
in particular a glaſs houſe appears between two 
large clumps of trees, at about the diſtance of four 


miles: the glaſs-houſes in this country not ill re- 


ſembling 2 diſtant pyramid. Aſcending to the 


next ſeat, which is in the Gothic form, the ſcene 


grows more and more extended, woods and lawns, 
hills and vallies, agreeably intermingled. On the 
back of this ſcat is the following inſcription, which 
the author told Mr. Dodſley, © he chole to fix here 
to ſupport what he thought ſome want of lite in 
this part of the farm, and to keep up the ſpecta- 
tors attention till he came to ſcale the Hill e of 

dhepherd 
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« Shepherd would'ſt thou here obtain 
Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain? 
Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere ? 
Gentle ſhepherd lend an ear. 


Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
Verdant vales and fountains bright 
Trees that nod on ſloping hills, 
Caves that echo tinkling rills. 


If thou can'ſt no charm diſcloſe 
In the ſimple bud that blows, - 

Go, forſake thy plain and fold, 
Join the crowd and toll for gold. 


„ Tranquil pleaſures never cloy ; 
Baniſh each tumultuous joy; 
All but love,— for love inſpires 
Fonder wiſhes, warmer fires. 


Love and all its joys be thine —— 
| Yet e' er thou the reins reſign, 

Hear what reaſon ſeems to ſay, 
Hear attentive and obey. 


_ « Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 
But beneath 'em lurks a thorn , 
Fair and flow'ry is the brake, 

Yet it hides the vengeful ſnake. 


„Think not ſhe, whoſe empty pride 
| Dares the fleecy garb deride, 5 
Think not ſhe, who light, and vain, 
Scorns the ſheep, can love the ſwain, 


„ Artleſs deed, and ſimple dreſs, 
Mark the choſen 'ſheperdeſs ; 
Thoughts by decency controul'd 
Well conceiv'd, and freely told. 


«© Senſe 
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« Senſe that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
Wit that falls'&re well aware: W 
Generous pity, prone to ſigh g 
If her kid or lambk in die. ati 1 65 $4) + - 


Let not lucre, let not pride e e 
Draw thee from ſuch charms aſide; 
Have not thoſe their 3 ſphere? = e ERS 
Gentler paſſions. triumph here. N l 


«© See, to ſweeten thy . Ft 
The bloſſom buds, the fountain flows Fer 
Lo! to crown thy healthful ' board, . 
All that milk and fruits afford. eee 


* Seek no more, — the reſt is vain; 
Pleaſure ending ſoon in pain; Sethi ont 4446 
Anguiſh lightly gilded o er;, 

Cloſe thy wiſh, and ſeek no more.” ue ge 


* 


At the ſummit of a circular Kill, to which y 


paſs through a wicket, is an octagonal K the | 
bank of which is ſo contfived as to form à table, 
or pedeſtal, for a bowl, or goblet, thus inſeribed, F 


« To all friends round the Wrekin,” intimating, 
Mr. Shenſtone's commemoration of his country 


friends, as this hill, divides Shropſhire from the 


county, and gives a noble and ſtriking view of the 


country around, and the Wrekin at the diſtance of 8 


thirty miles in the front. 
Quitting this delightful ſpot, we wind through 2 


ſmall thicket, and ſoon enter a cavity in a hill, filled 
with trees, in the centre of which 1s a ſcat, from 


whence is diſcovered, gleaming acroſs the trees, a 


conſiderable length of the ſerpentine ſtream, run- 


ning under a flight ruſtic bridge to the right, 


hence we aſcend à Gothic alcove, on the 1 7 of". 


which is the following a: : 
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« Shepherd would'ſt thou here obtain 
Pleaſure unalloy'd with pain? 


Joy that ſuits the rural ſphere ? 
Gentle ſhepherd lend an ear. 


<« Learn to reliſh calm delight, 
Verdant vales and fountains bright ; 
Trees that nod on ſloping hills, 
Caves that echo tinkling rills. 


sI thou can'ſt no charm diſcloſe 
In the ſimple bud that blows, - 

Go, forſake thy plain and fold, 
Join the crowd and toil for gold. 


* Tranquil pleaſures never cloy ; 
Baniſh each tumultuous joy; 
All but love,— for love inſpires 
Fonder wiſhes, warmer fires. 


Love and all its joys be thine —— 
| Yet e'er thou the reins reſign, 

Hear what reaſon ſeems to ſay, 

Hear attentive and obey. 


« Crimſon leaves the roſe adorn, 
But beneath *em lurks a thorn ; 
Fair and flow'ry is the brake, 

Yet it hides the vengeful ſnake, 


« Think not ſhe, whoſe empty pride 
Dares the fleecy garb deride, 
Think not ſhe, who light, and vain, 
Scorns the ſheep, can love the ſwain, 


% Artlefs deed, and ſimple dreſs, 
Mark the choſen ſheperdeſs ; 
| Thoughts by decency controul'd 
Well conceiv'd, and freely told. 


& Senſe 
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<« Senſe that ſhuns each conſcious air, 
Wit that falls &re well aware; © | 
Generous pity, prone to ſigh © + 
If her kid or lambkin die. 


<< Let not lucre, let not pride 
Draw thee from ſuch charms aſide; 3 
Have not thoſe their proper ſphere | 7 1 
Gentler paſſions triumph here. o gd 


e See, to ſweeten thy TY 
The bloſſom buds, the fountain flows ; ; 
Lo! to crown thy healthful board, 
All that milk and fruits afford: 


Seek no more,—the reſt 1 is vain; > 
Pleaſure ending ſoon in Pain; 3 
Anguiſn lightly gilded oer; 
Clole thy wiſh, and ſeek no more.” 


At the ſummit of a circular hill, to which you 


paſs through a wicket, is an octagonal ſeat, the 
bank of which is ſo contrived as to form a table, 


or pedeſtal, for a bowl, or goblet, thus inſeribed, F 


a To all friends round the Wrekin,” intimating, 
Mr. Shenſtone's commemoration of his country 


friends, as this hill divides Shropſhire from the 


county, and gives a noble and ſtriking view of the 


country around, and the Wrekin at the diſtance of | 


thirty miles in the front. 
Quitting this delightful ſpot, we wind through a 


ſmall thicket, and oon enter a cavity in a hill, fllled 
with trees, in the centre of which is a ſeat, from 


whence is diſcovered, gleaming acroſs the trees, a 
conſiderable length of the ſerpentine ſtream, run- 
ning under a flight ruſtic bridge to the right, 
hence we aſcend a Gothic alcove, on the buck: of 
which | is the following enten: 
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of oaks, at agreeabſe diſtances- 
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* O you that baths in courtiy bn, 
Or toil in fortune's giddy * 3 
ve not too raſnly deem amyſſe 
Of him chat bydes contented here. 


« Nor yet diſdeigne the ruſſet ſtoale 19097; 57 
Which ofer each careleſſe lymbe he bps pt: 
Nor yet deryde the beechen bowle, 

In whyche he quaffs the lympid ſprings. 


Forgive him, if at eve or dawne, 
Devoide of worldlye carc he ſtray; - 
Or all beſide fume flowerye lawne 
He waſte his inoffenſive daye. 


...* So may he pardonne fraud and ſtriffe, 
If ſuch in courtlye haunt he ſee; 

- For faults there beene in buſye life, | 

F rom e theſe peaceful glennes are free. 2 


Below” Un alcove i is a large floping a finely 
W croſſed by the ſerpentine water before 
mentioned, and interſperſed with _ or clumps 

urther on the 
- ſcene is finely varied, and affords another wild and 
pleafing landſcape : at the head of another lawn. is 


a ſeat er a . beech, "ou. hows infertp- 
| tion, ky Io 


* foe erat 636 vols: modus agri non ita magnus. 
Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquæ fons, 
Et paulum Sylvæ ſuper his foret Auctius _ 
Di melius fecere.” ———— | 


In the centre 4 the Ja loiew before you is 
dildavered the houſe, half hid with trees and buſhes; 
"i Fe 1 Late Stands ee ; Clee hills, 


—__ 


1 
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woods, waters, &c. intermixed with ſmooth green 
ſlopes, and ſcenes of cultivation. 
Returning again into the lawn at bottom, from 
another ſear 1s a view of the water, Clent-hill, and 
the town and ſpire of Hales,which is againſeen from 
the Lovers walk, which is overſpread with a plea- 
ſing gloom. On the back of a bench called, the 
Aſſignation Seat, is this icſcription: ä 


«© Nerine Galatea | thymo mihi dulcior Hyblæ, 
« Candidior Cygnis, hedera formoſior Alba; 
Cum primum paſt repetent præſepia tauri, + 
Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito. 


* 


© 


This ſcene, which is rendered in every part ſoft 
and penfive by the bubling rill, which rolls over 
pebbles, or falls down in ſmall caſcades, is termi- 
nated with an ornamented urn, inſcribed to Miſs 
Dolman, a beautiful and amiable relation of Mr. 

Shenſtone's, who died of the ſmall-pox, about twen- 
ty-one years of age. VVVü„VVl 

As you aſcend the ſerpentine walk which leads 

to the wood, you meet with ſeveral ſeats with in- 
ſcriptions on them, alluding to the rural, wild and 
ſolitary proſpects before you. The lofty Gothic 
ſeat in the middle of an avenue in this hanging 
wood, has as fine a view as the eye can deſire, of 
ſlopes, hills, and variegated ground, and che whole 
landſcape enriched with a view. of Hales Owen, 
the late Lord Dudley's houſe, and a large wood of 
the late Lord Lyttleton's. It is impoſſible to give 
an adequate deſcription of this ſcene, which the 


ſight alone cannot ſufficiently admire. br 

The ruſtic building to which we next procced, 4 
is a ſlight and unexpenſi ve ſtructure, of rough un- 4 
hewn ſtone, commonly called here the Temple of 3 
Pan, having a trophy of Tibia and Syrinx ; and Il 
this inſcription over the entrance. 38 


4 Pan 


Flumina amem, Silvaſque inglorius:“ 
a „5 Vip ® \ - $45 $3. $34.3 34 Fo - 6 *- Ar bs | 
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„ Pan-primus calamos cera conjungere plures 
* Edocuit; Pan curat Oves, oviumque magiſtros.“ 


From this temple we mount again to the right, 
and enter upona lightſome high natural terrace, which 
has a greater effect from the dark umbrageous 
walk by which we aſcend to it. From hence the 
eye is thrown over all the ſcenes we have ſeen be- 
fore, together with many fine additional ones, and 
all beheld from a dechvity that approaches as near 
a precipice as is agreeable, In the middle is a ſeat 
with this inſcription, © Divini GLORIA Rumis !” 
Returning through the wood to another feat, 
which has partly the ſame ſcene, with the addition 
of that remarkable clump of trees, called Frank] 


Beeches, adjoining to the old family ſeat of the 
Tyttletons, and from whence the preſent Lord 


Lyttleton derives his title. In our deſcent we meet 


Vith a ſeat inſcribed to this nobleman, it is incloſed 
with handſome pales, backed with firs ; and pre- 
ſents a beautiful view up a 9 contracted gra- 


oaks beeches, caſcades, &c. 3 


? a4 + + # 


* 


+ Ruts mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 


» 
* 
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We deſcend now to a beautiful gloomy ſcene, 
called Virgil's grove, where on the entrance we paſs 


by a ſmall obeliſk on the right, with an inſcription 


to his memory. 


The firſt ſeat in this grove 18 inſcribed, 


CELEBERRIMO POETAE 
JAcogo THOMSON 
PRopE FONTES ILLI NON FASTIDITOS 


G. S. 


SEDEM HANC ORNAVIT. 


« Quz tibi, quæ tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
Nam neque metantum venientis ſibilus auſtri, 

Nec percuſſa juvant fluctu tam litora, nec quæ 
< Saxofas inter decurrunt flumina Valles. 


This ſeat is placed upon a ſteep edge of the valley, 


which preſents ſeveral deſirable views. Indeed this 


grove gives every one that beholds it a thorough 
ſenſe of ſatisfaction; © and were one to chuſe, ſays 
Mr. Dodſley, any one particular ſpot of this per- 
fectly Arcadian farm, it ſhould, perhaps, be this.” 
We now proceed to a ſeat at the bottom of a large 
root, on the ſide of a ſlope, with this inſcription : 


O let me haunt this peaceful ſhade, 
Nor let ambition e&'er invade 
The tenants of this leafy bower, = 
That ſhun her paths, and ſlight her pow'r. 


© Hither the peaceful Halcyon flies, 
From focial meads and open ſkies ; 
Pleas'd by this rill her courſe to ſteer, 
And hide her ſapphire plumage here. 


| : | . DEED SS F i 
“The trout, bedropt with crimſon ſtains, 
. Forſakes the river's proud domains; 
| Forlakes 
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F orfakes the ſon's 's: elende gleam, 
FS lurk within this humble ſtream. 
SRL 35-141 

« And ſure I hear the Naiad Gay, 
Flow, flow my ſtream, this devious way : 
Tho' lovely ſoft thy murmurs are, 
Ty waters lovely, cool ae far. 


« F jo, gentle ſtream, 1 nor let the vain 
Thy ſmall unſully'd ſtores diſdain; 
Nor let the penſive ſage repine, 
Whole latent courſe reſembles thine. 


Tbe view from it is a calm tranquil ſcene of wa- 
ter, gliding through the ſloping ground, with a 
ſketch through the trees of the ſmall pond below. 
Farther on we loſe all ſight of the water, and only 
hear the noiſe. We now turn all on a ſudden upon 
the high caſcade, the ſcene around is quite a grotto | 
of native ſtone running up it, roots of trees over- 
hanging it, and the whole ſhaded over head. How- 

ever we firſt approach upon the left a chalybeate 

ſpring,” with an iron bowl chained to it, and this 
mſcription "I a _—_ | Ae 


Fou PERRUGINEUS 
DivAE WEAR SECESSU 15To FRUI Coweppir. 


Then turning to the right, we find a ſtone feat, 
with this inſcription, which Mr. Sende termed, 
the definition ot a "ons; 


« 


Ixrus AQUAR 8 Vivooue. Sao Saxo; 
Ny MPHARUM bo uus. "7 457 


Croſſing the head of the caſcade, we come to a 
ſeat, under a ſnady oak; ſoon after we enter the 
ſirubberry, which half ſurrounds the houſe, where 

| we 
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f 1 TE M 4 
we find two ſeats thats: inſcribed - two of bs 
* a ene ii na een 3110 1 
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The other inſcription is on che feat a little fur- 
ther on. f 


AMICITIAE: & MER Tris 
ee ee 


From this laſt is an opening down the ey 
over a large ſliding lawn, well edged with oaks, to 
a piece of water croſſed by a conſiderable bridge 
in the flat, the ſteeple of Hales, a village amidſt 
trees, making, on the whole, a very pleaſing pic- 
ture. Thus winding through flowering ſhrubs, 
beſides a managerie for doves, we are conducted to 
the ſtables, But let it not be forgot, that on the 
entrance into this ſhrubberry, the firſt object that 
ſtrikes us is a Venus de Medicis, beſide a baſon of 
gold fiſh, incompaſſed round with ſhrubs, and 1l- 
luſtrated with the following inſcription: : 


"40 
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« Semi educta Venus.” T 
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„To Venus, Venus, here retird, 
Muy ſober vows I pay, 
Not her on Paphian plains 9265 d, 
The bold, the Pere the gay. 


5 Not har; 2 55 amorous leer prevail d 
.To bribe the Phrygian boy; 


þ 4 Nor! her, who clad in eg fad TY 7 
To ſave diſaſtrous Troy. ena aus” 


4% Freſn riſing from the foamy tile, 4. 75 


She ev'ry boſom warms; a L 
While half withdrawn, ſhe ſeerns to hide, | 
And half reveals her charms. © © 
14) 44561 2864 I! 1 $3 1184 Ain 174 
Akin penet ye boaſtful ſons of taſte, 
"Who plan the rural ſhale; TN oy 
Learn hence to ſhun the vicious wat, > bs 
= Of Pomp; at large diſplay d. 10 


LES 
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| ls 
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* 44d 


« Let ſweet nn magic art 
Your mazy bounds inveſt; 

And while the ſight unveils a part. 
Let acer pan the reſt. 

« Let coy reſerve with colt nee oe 7 5 
To grace your wood and field 
Nor ray obtruſive pall the ſighgnt | 

Fi aught you . or build. ee eee 
117 
« And far be driven the Fumpruvus pre 1 
Of gold, from Britiſh groves; (173 
And ar the meretricious air 
Of China 8 vain : 7 


1 "Tis baſhful boainy ever twines 
The moſt coercive chain; 

'Tis ſhe, that ſovereign rule declines, 
Who beſt deſerves to 1 


SS 


Thesen of Dudley, an under and twenty 


miles from London, although ſurrounded by the _ 


county of Staffordſhire on every ſide, yet is 0 the 
county of Worceſterſhire: near it, upon a high 
mountain, is the famous ancient 5 
Caſtle of Dudley. It was erected in the year 700g 
by Dodo, a Saxon, and was formerly very large. 
It has at preſent a high tower upon it, and the Pare 
whic 
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which is not in ruins, is converted into a noble 
ſeat. From it is a moſt extenſive proſpect over 
five ſhires, and into part of Wales. In the hall of 
this caſtle is a table, all of one intire plank, which, 
before it was fitted up there, was twenty-five yards 
long, and one yard in breadth; but being too long 
for the hall, ſeven yards and nine inches of it were 
taken off, and made a table for the hall of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman. The caſtle is in Staffordſhire. 
Upon Aſhwood heath, in the Pariſh of King's 
Swinford, near Dudley, is a large intrenchment, 
which Dr. Plot thinks to be Roman. 
Another road on the right leads from Birming- 
ham to Wolverhampton, on the left of which is 
Walſall, ſituated on a hill, an hundred and ſixteen 
miles and an half from London. It is governed 
by a mayor. Has ſeveral iron mines near it, where- 
with the townſmen make ſpurs, bridle-bits, ſtirrops, 
buckles, &c. Dr. Plot ſays, the beſt ſort of iron- 
ſtone, called Mu/a, is dug in theſe mines, which 
contains a ſweet cool liquor the workmen are fond 
of; and that every year, on the eve of Epiphany, 
a dole of one penny is diſtributed to all perſons 
then reſiding in the town, and all the villages there- 
to belonging, and to all ſtrangers that then hap- 
pen to be there. Here are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats 
in this neighbourhood. Near tis town is 
Wednesfield, where King Edward I. obtained a 
ſignal victory over the Danes, when two of their 
Kings were killed, and both the Daniſh and Saxon 
nobles therein ſlain were buried in the fields here- 
about, called North and South Lows. _ | 
In this hamlet, by virtue of an act of parliament, 
a new chapel was erected for the better conve- 
nience of the inhabitants attending divine ſervice, 
the roads between here and Wolverhampton being 
very deep and dirty in the winter ſeaſon. 
CEL Mañedneſbury, 
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a  Wedneſbury, gtuated near Darlaſton, was an- 
A fortified - by Adelflida, governeſs of the 
Mercians, and was at the conqueſt the ancient de- 
meſne of the crown. It is famous for its pro- 
ducing great quantity of excellent pit· coal, it burn- 
ing away with a ſweet bright flame, into white 
aſhes; and here is that fort of iron ore, called 
Blond metal, which is uſed to make nails and horſe- 
ſhoes, and all ſorts of heavy tools, as hammers, 
axes, &c. There are veſſels of divers ſorts made 
here, which are painted with a reddiſh ſort of 
earth, dug hereabouts, which they call Slip. 

On the top of a hill 1s a place 2 

Berry Bank, at Darlaſton, where are the ruins of a 
large caſtle which according to tradition, was anciently 
the ſeat of the Mercian King Ulfere, who murdered 
His ſons for embracing Gaba 

Moluerhampion, an hundred and N ur 
miles from London; takes its name from YVulfruna, 
a pious woman, ſiſter to King Edgar, and Hampton, 

its former name: from hence it was called Vulfruna's 
Hampton, and by corruption Wolverhampton. This 
lady built a monaſtery here. This town is popu- 
Ious, well built and healthy, notwithſtanding the ad- 
Jacent iron mines; this is attributed to its being 
ſſtuated on a high kill. . The inhabitants are par- 
_ ticularly: famous for their ingenuity in lock-mak- 
ing; and it is ſaid a very fine lock was made here, 
and fold for twenty pounds, which had a ſet of 
chimes in it that would go at what hour the owner 
pleaſed. Their manufacture in braſs is alſo carried 
on to great perfection. Some of the iron-work is 
made inthe town, but the chief is made by ſeveral far- 
mers in its neighbourhood, who, when they are not 
employed in their fields, work as ſmichs at their 
forges; and bring their work to market, where it 
is bought up by the tradeſmen, and exported all 
over 
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over Europe. But it is to be obſerved this town 
does not increaſe in buildings like Birmingham, 
the land, for the moſt part, being the property of 
the church, and conſequently the tenure! not ſuf- 
ficient to encourage the people to lay out their 
money upon it. The church, which is collegiate, 
is ſaid to be founded by the above lady, in 996, and 
granted by Edward VI. together «hy ſeven 
a, belonging to it, to John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, in the year 1553. In it are ſe- 
veral old monuments, and a braſs ſtatue of Sir 
Richard Leveſon, who engaged the Spaniards, un- 
der Sir Francis Drake, The pulpit is old, and of 
— and in the church: yard i is a very old ſtone 
croſs. 

A new chapel is built in this town, according to 
an act paſſed in the year 1755, the old church and 


church- yard being found too ſmall and i een | 


for ſuch a number of inhabitants. 
... Northweſt of Woolverhampton, 1 18 we 
 Wrotieftey, which has belonged to the family of 


ud Wrotteſley or Wriotheſly's, almoſt ever ſince 


the conqueſt, who have a houſe and park here: 
near which is a greyiſh ſort of clay, of which. to- 
bacco- pipes are made at Armitage — Litchfield, 
In the park are ſtill to be ſeen the ruins of ſome 
old Britiſh or Daniſh city, as ſuppoſed by Camden, 
becauſe of the ſeveral partitions, like ſtreets, run- 
ning divers ways, within the limits of it, which is 
three or four miles in compaſs. Stones of vaſt 
bigneſs haye been found here, one of which made 
an Sacre loads; another, after ten loads were 
hewn off of it, required thirty-ſix yoke of oxen to 
draw it, and made fo great a ciſtern at a malt-houſe 
here, as to wet thirty-teven ſtrikes of barley: at a 
game... 
At Fenfare, in this neig >hbourhood, are the re- 
mains of an old Portie nz and at Abbot's caſtle 
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or Apewood caſtle; near Seaſdon, on the edge of 


Shropſhire, is another fortification, fuppoſed to have 
been Britiſh : it ſtands on a lofty round promon- 
tory, with a ſteep ridge, for half a mile together, 
having hollows cut in the ground, over en it iö 
thought, they pitched their tente. 
At MWeſton, on the borders of Shropſhire, near 
Brewood, are Brine Pits, the ſalt, which 1 is made by 
a mineral that the water paſſes through, is reckoned 
as good for all uſes as wy in England. North of 
this place is | 3 
Penkridge, an: hundred and ewenty-ſix ble RO 
London; it is ſituated on the river Penk, acroſs 
which it has a ſtone bridge. This town was for- 
merly the Pennocrinium of the Romans. A mona- 


ſtery was formerly founded here, at preſent i it is fa- 


mous for its horſe fair, eſteemed as great as any in 
England. Numbers of gentlemen, with their 
grooms, and others, attend to purchaſe both ſad- 


dle and draught horſes, many of which are brought 


hither from Yorkſhire, the Biſhopric of Durham, 


and all the horſe- breeding counties in England. 


Entering this county again at Sw inſen- hall, by 


another road on the eaſt end, which is the main 


road to Cheſter, the firſt place of any note we meet 


with, is 


Litchfield, an undead, and Steeg e Bm 
London. It is a fine, near, well- built, and pretty 
large city. It roſe from the ruins of the Roman 
e a mile off, now called Chefterfield wall, 
from ſome reliques of its fortifications. It was 
inco porated by Edward VI. under the name of 
bailitts and burgeſſes, and is a town and eg 


governed by two bailiffs, twenty- four Os 
recorder, and other officers. .- 2 


The city is diyided by a fluggiſh tough, or water, 


which runs through i it, into two parts, that which 


ſtands 
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'ftandson the ſouth ſideof therivuler, is called the ci 
and the other, the cloſe. The laſt has this nanie i. 
cauſe it is incloſed with a wall, and 4 good deep 

dry trench on all ſides, except towards the city, 
where it is defended by a great lake, or marſh, 
formed by the above-mentioned rivulet. 

It was erected into a Biſhop's See in e erb, 
by Oſwy, King of Northumberland, and was once 

„ with juriſdiction over the Mercians 
and Eaſt Angles. Tradition ſays, that one St. 
Chad was Biſhop here formerly, and lived a retired 
life, in a little hovel, or cell, by the ſpring near 
Slow church. Be that as it ma 7, the preſent paſtor 
of the church, has a fine palace in the cloſe, and 
22 reſidentiaries follow his leudable 4 

UE OE: my" method in their nes q 

qt eſh.. i 
„The cathedral which ſtands in the cloſe, is 64. 

teemed one of the compleateſt buildings in this 
kingdom, for elegance and order, we ſhall therefore 
be a little particular in our deſcription of this ancient 
ſtructure. It is ſituated in the cloſe, and was rebuilt 
by Bifnop Roger de Clinton, in 1148: the religious 
warriors in the civil wars greatly damaged it, de- 
ſtroyed the imagery and carved work in the front, | 

and alſo entirely ruined all the ornaments of the 1 

inſide, with the monuments, braſs inſcriptions, | 

&c. Though it was fiercely attacked, it ſtill held 

out for a long time, in favour of Charles I. After 

the reſtoration, Charles II. greatly repaired it, 

which, with the bounty of Biſnop Hackett, and 
ſeveral other benefactors, is now a noble and ad- 

mirable edifice. There are indeed ſome few ſtric- 

- tures which the nice crit.c may remark, in the 
towers being too low for their breadth, and have a 
very heavy appearance without windows, and the 
e of the circular ſtair-caſes, &c. yet all 


. | agree 
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agree that the ſpires are carried up in an exceeding 
high taſte, and finiſhed with great judgment. The 
middle tower and ſpire. of this church, are higher 
than thoke at the weſt end, and are equally. beau- 
tiful. An imitation of this ſpire was deſigned to 
be erected in the middle of Weſtminſter abbey. 

The dimenſions of it on the inſide are, four 
hundred and fifty feet in length, of which the 
choir is one hundred and ten; and the breadth of 
it in the broadeſt part is eighty. Over the por- 
tico, or front, are twenty-ſix ſtatues of the. kings 
of Judah, in a row, as big as the life; the inſide 

ts likewiſe decorated with ſeveral ſtatues, and the 
choir] is in great part paved with alabaſter and can- 
nel coal; in imitation of black and white marble : 
behind it is a chapel. The prebendary ſtalls, which 
are by ſome thought to be the beſt of the kind in 
the kingdom, are indeed of excellent workmanſhip, 
and were re- erected moſt,of them at the charge of 
the country gentlemen, ech ſtall bearing the arms 
of the benefactor who gave it. Over the middle 
door is the great window, which i is very large, and 
its pediment finely adorned, with a large croſs on 
the top of it. 
| Seve is Bid to harr been a A for St. Chad, 
or St. Cedda, which coſt two hundred thouſand 
| ids; This ſtory is related in the monaſticon, 
but we look upon it as fabulous; ſince ſuch a gift 
at that time, mut be us to two millions of our 
monty. 

Beſides the cattiedral, there are * | er 
churches, of which St. Michael's has ſo large a 
church- yard, as ſcarce to be paralleled in England ; 
for! it contains ſix or ſeven acres of ground. 

Paſſing through -Rugely, which is a handſome 
well built town, ſituated on "00 river Mee we 
turn _ at Great Haywood. - | 3 
5 Near 
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Near Litchfield, 1s 11 | 

Sage, a lands old frat, faid to bs buile by 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Cheſter. The name indeed 
Intimates it to be of the Norman, or French origi- 
nal: this feat is at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the 
noble family of Paget, Earl of Uxbridge, who bears 
the title of Baron of Beaudeſert. The houſe, which 
1s ſituated 1n a fine park, is very ancient; but. ex- 
ceedingly pleaſant. In the park is a famous piece 
of antiquity, viz. a large camp, or fortification, 
ſurrounded with a double trench, very large. and 
dee 
"Stafford, the County Town, and the moſt conſi- 
derable except Litchfield, is ſituated an hundred and 
_ thirty-five miles from London, on the river Som, over 
which it has a bridge. It is ſaid to have been founded 
by the widow of Etheldred, Earl of Mercia, whomade 
it the chief town of the ſhire. William the Con- 
queror built a caſtle here, now demoliſhed, and is 
ſuppoſed to have had formerly walls' round it. 
King John made it a corporation, and Edward the 
ſixth confirmed and enlarged its charter. | 

This town is governed by a mayor, recorder, and 
other officers. It conſiſts of two pariſhes, and is in 

neral well built and paved. The buildings of 
. ſtone and ſlate are ſome of them very modiſh and 
| handſome : the old cuſtom of Borough-Engliſh, 
-which has been already mentioned in this work, is 
ſtill kept up here. Beſides a nunnery, here was a 
priory alſo, founded by Ralph, Lord OT the 
reign of Edward III, 

The ruins of the ancient caſtle are to be ſeen 
upon a hill, about a mile and a half out of the 

town, from whence is a moſt pleaſing Proſpect of 
the town and adjacent country. 

About ſeven miles north-weſt of Stafford, is 


Eccleſhall = 
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Fecl;ſhall, a pretty market town, noted for pedlary 
wares; and near it the Biſhop of Litchfield and 


Coventry has a ſeat, called Be 'eſhall Caſtle. 


The main road from Litchfield to Cheſter, kater 
having left Rugeley, paſſes through Stone; in the 
way to which is Shirywich, where is a large Salt- 
well, and a fine country. 

Stone is ſituated on the Trent, an | dvd, Ad 
forty miles from London. It is. ſaid to have taken 
its name from ſtones anciently heaped up here, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the Saxons, to preſerve 


the memory of the murder committed by Ulfere, 
King of Mercia, on his two ſons, for embracing 


Chriftianity. This King repented afterwards, and 


became a Chriſtian, he deſtroyed all the heathen tem- 


ples in his kingdom, and converted them into 
Chriſtian. .churches and monaſteries. "Hiſtory alſo 


adds, that Ermenhild, their mother; turned her heap * 
of ſtones into a tomb for their bodies, over which 
ſhe erected a nunnery, which was greatly enlar 

by the family of Stafford; one of whom alſo found- 
ed a priory. This town is noted for its commo- 
dious inns, and for the country round it, which 


affords: delightful views of the noble river Trent. 


A ſmall diſtance from Stafford, is 
Ingeftre, where the late Walter . BG 
bulle or rather rebuilt, a very fine church, at his 


' OWN charge. Here is a fine ſeat, ſituated in a noble 
3 with delightful gardens, which the late Lord 


iſcount Chetwynd ſpared no expence to make 
2 compact and beautiful pot. 


A little ſouth of this between Shutburrow 5 


Haywood, is an exceeding long horſe-bridge, hav- 
ing about forty arches. I his bridge is thrown. 


acroſs a large ſtanding water, which in water, and 
after great rains, is impaſſible. 
A little above this 1s 


Shutburrow 
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Shuthurrow' Manor, the feat of Thomas Anſon; 
Eſq, elder brother of che late Lord Anſon. The 
houſe and gardens are ſituated on the banks of the 
river Trent. Some ruins erected with large ſtones 
viel the peanuts 21840 found on the * have 

E i 
"E Ln _ # 
' Tamworth, an hundred: and Gürtel ales from 
London. - It is fituared on the 'Tame, which river 
3 through it, divides it into two parts, one 
hereof is in this county, and the other in War- 
wickſhire. It is the oldeſt town hereabouts; it was 
che royal feat of the Mercian Kings. A large trench 
is ſtill remaining, called 
The King's Byte, where bones of men and horſes, 
and ſpear-heads have been dug up. It was de- 
ſtroyed by the Danes, and rebuilt by Queen Ethel- 
fleda, fy added i ftron 15 tower to it, Which is the 
reſent caſtle: Queen Elizabeth incorporated it, 
y the name — the two Bails, twenty-four Bur- 
ſſes, and other officers. The church here is col- 
Niete and ſtands Where once was a nunnery, 
Here is a grammar-ichool founded by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and à fine charity of that rich bookſeller, 
Mr. Guy, who founded and endowed the noble 
hoſpital in Southwark before- mentioned. The town 
ſtands N 7 pleaſant, is eminent for good 
ale and good co of the middle fort. 
From Rugely à toad branches off northerly to 
Bromley Pagets, one hundred and twenty- nine miles 
from London; it was anciently called Abbot's 
Brorgley, as belongin to the Abbot of that name, 


and afterwards P 18, it having been given to | ; 


Lord Paget at the diffolution of the monaſteries. 


Dr. Plot relates à whirnſical ſport, formerly uſed 


here, on New Year's day and -welfth day; it was 

called the bobby-horfe dance, from the. perſon who 

rode upon the image of a horſe made of thin boards, 
D d d wit 
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with a bow and arrow in his hands, with which he 
made a ſnapping noiſe as he drew it to and fro, 
keeping time with the muſic, while, bx. othet 
men danced the hay, and other. country. dances, 
with as many, rein-deers heads, on, their ſhoulders, 
half white and half red. To this: hobby: -horſe be. 
longed a pot, — the Reeyes. ;of the town 
and filled. with cakes, oh . fi Fhich all the \ 
ectators gave a penny for themſelves and fami es, 
Seen +0 1 bY. cakes. and ale, and with 
the. reſt e their ge 2nd repaired their 
Win r Wales ape path 8s Upg be 
In Sir alter ay .ot's, par Was. A ur zin 
Em, called the Wee Ae Which 2 og large 


. - 
© * 4 51 


| AR men were "five days in felling. it. F 4 1 85 

It meaſured forty. yards in length when. felled. 
The ſtool was fifteen yards two . | 

| Fourteen, load were broken 1 8 5 fell, 1 
5 Forty- one load i in the to 2 r 
| There were made out of it eig pair of naves, 
and eight thouſand ſix hundred aud * feet of 


"I" 


boards and, planks... 


It coſt ten pounds Spenden ſhilling J fowing,, 

The whole ſubſtance \ was cet to be .njnety- 
ſeven 00s: - 1. Ia ice 

To the eaſt of Bromley Paget? 3, on the ſkirts of 
Derb yſhire, is a- {mall town called 7 Tutbury, or 
Stutsſbary ; it ſtands near the Dove, before it falls 
into the Trent. Henry de Ferrars, a Norman, 
built a caſtle here, with a little monaſtery ; it was 
very large, and ſtood on an alabaſter hill, Which was 
demoliſhed by Henry III. John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaſter, afterwards built the Gate-houſe, walled 
in on all ſides but one, where the hill: is ſo. ſteep, 
that it needs no fortification, yet they encloſed it 
with a ſtrong pale; the proſpect from hence is beau- 
riful and extenſive, eaſtward over the Dove and 
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Trent as far as Nottingham ; on the ſouth-eaſt 
towards Burton, &c. and on the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſt are all wood- lands, in which are many parks, 
moſt of which belong to the Caſtle and Honour of 
Tutbury, to which great part of the inhabitants of 
the adjacent country are homagers, and of which 
they ieee os 
A few miles ſouthward ſtands Burton upon Trent. 
This town is famous for its fine ale, and its noble 
bridge over the river Trent, conſiſting of thirty-ſix 
arches, and of the length of five hundred and three. 
yards, faid to have been built by William de Waid, 
in the time of King Henry III. whoſe arms are ſtill 
to be ſeen in the church of free-ſtone, cut and 


ſquared. ; Woo 

The decayed abbey, was anciently a very rich one, 
founded for the Benedictines, anno 1004, and its ; 
abbot being mitred, fat in parliament. In it was g 
buried Modwena, a virgin of eminent ſanctity, who | 


gave name to a well in the pariſh, whoſe water is 
ſaid to cure ſeveral diſeaſes. 5 
From Rugely to Uttoxeter, is ten miles. It is 
likewiſe termed Uulcefter and Tocefter. It ſtands on 
a gentle eminence, weſt of the river Dove, over 
which it has a ſtone bridge, that leads to Derby- 
ſhire. It is noted for its fine meadows and cattle. 
It has a great market for ſheep, ſwine, butter, &c. 
the buildings are but ordinary, though the town 1s 
large. It is ſurrounded with iron forges. 
North-weſt of Uttoxeter, is Newcaſtle under Line. 
This town ſtands on a branch of the Trent, one 
hundred and forty-eight miles and an half from 
London, and has ſeveral large, broad, and well- 
paved ſtreets, and a handſome market-place. 
It had a caſtle, now in ruins, and takes it's name 
from an older, which ſtood two miles off, at Cheſter- 
ton under Line. It was incorporated by King 
Henry I. and again by Queen Elizabeth and King 
5 Charles II. 
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Charles II. and is governed by a Mayor, two 


Juſtices, two Bailiffs, and twenty - four Common- 
council. The caſtle, of which there is little to be 
ſeen now, was built in the reign of Henry III. who 
ſettled both that and the manor on his ſon Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaſter; and from him they deſcended 
to King Henry IV. The town is partly ſurrounded 


with coal-pits, particularly one at Hamley-green, 
where is a fort of coal, called peacock coal, from 


its variety of gay lively colours. It is ſofter than 


the cannel coal, and is cut out in ſlices z but con- 
ſumes fo faſt, that it is reckoned only fit for forges. 


An excellent device is here puke off, to have been 


uſed here, for the taming of a ſhrew, by putting a 


bridle into the ſcold's mouth, which quite deprives 
her of ſpeech for the time, and leading. her about 


the town to ſhame her, till ſhe promiſes amend- 
ment. 


Here are great quantities of ſtone-ware made near 


this town, eſpecially at Cobridge and Burſtem, 


where is a manufactory for earthen ware, &c. which 


'T We ons beck great amount. 
9 


bout three miles ſouth- eaſt of this place, is 
Trentbam, fo called from the river I' rent, which 
riſes there. The Earl Gower has a noble ſeat. here, 
which is extremely handſome : the houſe is modern, 
and built on the plan of the Queen's palace, in St. 


James's park; but the entrance to the houſe is 


rendered very inconvenient, by the church being ſo 
cloſe to it, and the church and church- yard in front. 


Ihe park is very beautiful, with two noble 


pieces of water in it; and the hills, which riſe im- 
mediately from the water, are finely covered with 
wood, which has a fine effect on the traveller, as 


he paſſes the road to Newcaſtle, It is walled round, 


and the high ground in it gives an, extenſive view 
of the ſurrounding country, | 


About 
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About fourteen miles from Newcaſtle; is 
Cbeelley; where are three ſtones, with little images 
cut upon two of them, they are erected ſpire wiſe 
in the church- yard, they are very remarkable, but 
it is not known for certainty, by whom, or on what 
account, they were ſet up. The inhabitants have a 
tradition, that there was an engagement between 


two armies in a field, called Naked Field, near the 
place, one with weapons and one without; that 


three Biſhops were killed in one of them, for whom 


theſe three ſtones are memorials 3 and chat e we 


erected by the Danes, 

 » Weaver-hill, which is to the eaſt of) 53. 
is a long range of hills, and Motton under Wes ver- 
hill, a village ſituate in a valley; is fo much out of 


the ſun· ſnine, that this rhime * en wth) dhe 


neighbours, | 
in 

„„ Wotton under Weaver |. + 

Where Gon comes never.“ 1042 
2 11 * | 


i is a a high N way, 8 Dr. Plat thinks 
was a Roman Vie vicinglis, or bye way, ban one 
town to another. * 

In the pariſh of Wetton, near here, i is 

Bates, Bal, where copper ore is "I 3 18 


a rock, in which there is a remarkable hollow, 


called Hobhurſt Cave, near the mill e this naver 
Nen falls into the ground. _ 
Adjoining to this. pariſh, is that of 1 
Grindon, where are mountains of Ranu marble, 


« i. e. of a hard white, ſhining grit, ſtriped” red, 
which receives ſo good a poliſh, that it is Oe for 


0 chimney. pieces, monuments, &c. 


Between Bluc-hill and Cluſterberry edge, in cho 
| pariſh of Leek, is à ſalt m which Wr the 


ſtone 
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ſtone and earth, all long, as it runs, of a ruſty 
colour, and dyes the button-moulds of the poor 
people, who are employed in making of buttons, 
black,” eſpecially if made of oak ; and with à little 
infuſton of galls, turns as black as ink, e 
tuſficiently evinces its ſtrong vitriotic quality 

The other places of leſs note in this county are, 

Agualate Meer, a large piece of water, which is 
remarkable for its great extent, being one thouſand - 

eight hundred and forty yards in length, and ſix 
hundred and ſeventy- two yards in breadrh: It is par- 
ticularly famous for its great plenty and largeneſs 
of its fiſh, eſpecially jacks and carps, and "like- 
wiſe for floating iſlands which move upon the water. 

On the eaſt ſide of oY wil and vely of Staf- 
ford; 7 11 Een 

Moreton, whick ne its name frown A fem y "of 
Moretons it belonged to, Here 1s a work which is 
ſuppoſed to have deen caſt up by the Romans, who 
had an action in this neighbourhood. 

Okeover, ſituated on che river Dove, near Blore, 
has a park, near which, about a quarter of a mile 
ſouth of the. church, is a deep intrenchment, called 
the Hallſteds, ſuppoſed to be a caſtulated manſion 
of the Cockaynes, in the Barons wars; but the 
lows or burrows, in Arbour cloſe, two er three 
bow ſhots north-weſt of the church, are certainly 
Roman, and not made of earth, or oravel, but of 
ſtones. In the orchard and gardens belonging to 
the manor houſe, there were growing, in the year 
1680, ſixty different ſorts of apples, twenty forts of 


pears, ſixteen ſorts of cherries, thirty-five ſorts of 


apricots and plumbs, and ſeven ſorts of nectarines 
and peaches. 


Perry Mood, on thi edge of this county, not far 


from Birmingham, 15 noted for Mr. Eachard's 


Fable 5 


- þ 
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Fable, of the conferrence and compact there be- 
tween Oliver Cromwell and the Devil. eng 

Sturton and Sturton Caſtle, on the river Stour, 
three miles north-weſt of Stourbridge, is noted for 
Cardinal Pole having been born in the caſtle here: 
this prelate refuſed the triple crown. 0 

About Swinerton, is a great variety of marl in 
the ſoil, which is eſteemed excellent manure; 
and this place, with the little country between it 
and Trentham, being moſt free from waters, mines 
and woods, is reckoned the healthieſt part of the 
count. | ad. s 

On the weſt fide of the river, between Upper and 
Lower Tean, is an unaccountable ſpring, called the 
Well in the Wall, which, according to the report of 
Mr. Wood, whoſe ſeat was here, riſes under a rock, 
and throws out all the year round, except in July 
and Auguſt, ſmall bones of different ſorts, like thoſe 
of ſparrows and chickens. . i Et 

Waterfall, on the ſouth fide of Grindon, is fo 
called, becauſe the river Hampſe, or Hans, after a 
courſe of ſeven or eight miles from its ſpring, falls 
into the ground, and riſes not again, till it meets 
with the river Manifold, about half a mile off. 

; | 
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End of the Second Volume. 
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